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One of the first effects of conquering the smoking 
habit is that you realise you have more money in 
your pocket to spend on more vital things. Next, you notice a marked improve- 
ment in your health. The remedy for the tobacco habit is in your hands. With 
the aid of “ARAL ” — the imitation cigarette which you never light — you can 
stop smoking immediately, because inside the “ ARAL ” is a crystallised com- 
pound. When you draw on it you get a pleasant, cool taste on your palate that 
satisfies the desire and eliminates the craving for a smoke. 


READ WHAT USERS OF ARAL SAY 


Dear Sirs. 

My reaction, it, that since t had my AFAL two 
months ago, I hare not had one cigarette, and I 
am now free of the smoking habit, I never think 
about them now. 

f. H., Mansfield, Notts. 

Dear Sirs, 

This is my third week without a cigarette, 
Vtanks to APAL. I definitely feel that the battle 
has been won. I was on exceptionally heavy 
smoker, and was very doubtful if you could cure 
me. I suffer extremely with stomach trouble, but 
since giving up smoking my health with regards 
to this complaint has improved enormously. 

Mrs. A. b. R., Stanmore, Middx. 

Dear Sirs, 

About fhre or six weeks ago I wrote to you asking 
for an ARAL which I received almost immediately 
afterwards. It is on amazing cure because it 
makes one hate the taste and smell of a cigarette. 
I had a cigarette a week after I had been using it 
a week, but threw it awrry after two draws as the 
taste was repulsive to me. 

0. A. £., Lytham, Lancs. 


Dear Sirs, 

I promised I would let you know how my son Is 
progressing with the ARAL. It is now five mof.-. 
since he received it, and he has not smoked since. 
He can be among lots of pals who are smoking an^ 
it has no effect whatsoever upon him. 


Dear Sirs, 

I thank you very much indeed for your wonderful 
cure of smoking. APAL did in one week what I 
have tried to do for years. 

D. C. D., Ebbw Vale, Mon. 

Dear Sir, 

I had my APAL three weeks ago, and since theb 
have not wonted to smoke. My friend saw min 
ard now wants me to write and get one for him. 

S. K., West Kingsdown, Kent. 

Dear Sir, 

I am very pleased with the APAL. I am down 
from 20 cigarettes to one per day. I did not believu 
in it at first, it was my husband who insisted I send 
for one, and I am very glad I did, it is really 
marvellous. 

Mrs. E. G. H., New Cross. S.E. 1-4. 
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Inferiority Complex 

eradicated for ever 


A n Inferiority Complex is a disturbance in 
the Subconscious Mind which manifests 
itself in self-consciousness and lack of con- 
fidence — in nervousness and “ nervyncss 
in causeless worry — in depression and a sense 
of futility — in lassitude and lack of enterprise 
—in nerve pains and other ailments — in 
weakness of will and habits — in stuttering, 
blushing, and nervous mannerisms — in for- 
getfulness and lack of concentration. These 
are sj'mptoms of “ something wrong ’’ within 
your personality which you can put right — 
the effect of conflicting forces within yourself 
or the result of some emotional experience or 
some destructive influence during your 
personality development. Such experiences 
may be entirely forgotten, they may nave 
acted too early for your memory to retain, but 
their effeas remain in the form of a disturbance 
centre in Subconsciousness which .,end out 
powerful negative impulses, overcoming and 
paralysing your positive impulses, denying you 
the pleasures of achievement and the joys of 
Hving. 

You cannot control these impulses — to 
attemp* to fight them by dmect effort only 
serves to increase their strength — but “ you 
can remove them altogether by eradicating 
from your Subconscious Mind the trouble 
from which they spring, building up in their 
place powerful positive impulses, generating 
forces within yourself which will help instead 
of hindvr, which will carry you forward 
toward* a happier, healthier, fuller, more 
succ-ssfol life.” This you can do — yourself— 
simply by your own efforts, in the privacy of 
your own home. 
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★ By CABTKIl T. WA5NWRIGI1T ★ 


< 4 T/’ 0 U’LL take the first flight, 
i Mishakoff,” the Communist colonel 
said, straightening the tunic of his baggy 
cotton uniform. His tongue, accustomed to 
the smoothness of Korean found difficulty 
w;th the Slavic sibilants. He wasn’t par- 
ticularly fond of this help, but his men 
had to have air cover. And the Slavs could 
p.’-ovide that with that deadly fleet of 
Ilyushin jet fighters standing outside in 
their drab war paint. Ayee! That would 
be a sight to see! The American bombers 
and strafers would melt like butter before 
ih- Soviet air-fighters! 

The colonel brought himself with dif- 
ficulty to the present. 

‘•Intelligence has informed us that the 
Americans are putting sixty B-29’s over 
Seoul in three hours. They have learned of 
our tank park. They think they’ll surprise 
us. .\h!" He smacked his lips. “They will 
Icain, eh. Mishakoff?” 

The Soviet Captain, veteran of a hun- 
dred aerial battles shrugged. 

“It will be slaughter,” he said calmly, 
1 ghting a long paprnska. Ho let the smoke 
drift from his nostrils. “There is no sense 
wasting jet fuel, colonel,” he said. “1 wish 
n:y group to be overhead no more than 
a half hour before the scheduled attack.” 

“Quito sensible, Captain,” the Asiatic 
replied. “My orderly will ring you in your 
q'jarters.” 

Three ciuarters of an hour later, 
Mi-.hakoff was summoned to the small 
staff room. 

“Litvinov,” he called to his adjutant. 
“Put the pilots on ready!” 

"Well, Mishakoff,” Colonel Lee Hui said, 
“•they are on their way. The radar spotter 
reports fifty-eight B-29’s! What a target 
they will make for your aircraft.” 

The Colonel could hardly refrain from 
robbing his hands with glee. 

Ten minutes later a hundred and twen- 
ty I!>-u3hin jet-fighters were air-borne. 
Captain Mishakoff had ordered strict 
rai-r silence to assure the surprise. The 
strp d -Americans hadn’t the slightest sus- 
fbe-an that such a large number of at- 
tach jea were behind the Red Koreans. 
Sthz wait! The Captain glanced at his 
wwiei. .Another ten minutes! 


of his stick and the strangely silent, 
smooth-purring aircraft bucked slightly as 
a brief test burst vanished into the night 
sky. 

Then he saw them! Far over the right 
and far beneath the vast armada of un- 
aware American bombers was silhouetted 
against the light reflecting surface of tlie 
ground. 

Once more Mishakoff wiggled his wings 
and flicked the wingtip lights. The hun- 
dred and twenty Ilyushins swung in a 
wide silent arc toward the unprepared 
bombers. 

Captain Mishakoff pushed the stick gen- 
tly for\vard. As the acceleration began he 
thought again for some unaccountable rea- 
son, of hawking. The icts nosed forward 
as one! 

And then out of the bleakness and the 
black of night, a strange roaring sound 
smote Mishakoff’s ears. It rose above the 
roar of the diving jets like a weird 
banshee wail. Mishakoff turned his head. 
He strained to see. And then he saw the 
incredible sight. 

Knifing straight into the Soviet forma- 
tion of diving jets with tremendous speed, 
was a host of odd-shaped craft. Looking 
for all the world like silvery flattened 
spheres, the odd aircraft ripped through 
the Soviets like hurled buzz-saws — and 
with the same effect. 

His heart in his mouth, Mishakoff saw 
his sleek formation disintegrate into shat- 
tered shards of metal. The strange saucer- 
like craft seemed impervious to harm. 

.Mishakoff groaned and in mingled rage 
and frustration opened fire. He saw the 
ten tracer streams converge on one of the 
gleaming circular vessels. And nothing 
happened. Slashing to and fro the stran- 
gers made a complete destruction job of 
the Soviet jets. Metal literally rained 
from the sky. 

Mishakoff cursed, first softly and then 
violently. With a sob of despair he swung 
the stick to the side and gave the jet full 
left rudder. But it was too late. In fright- 
ened panic, Mishakoff gave his ship the 
gun. "The Flying Saucer overtook him with 
ease and the ship disintegrated around 
him . . . 


Stgzailing with his wing-tip lights, 
IfTiinVoff rose for more altitude and like 
a aos: of evil birds the horde of jets 
faCuved. That was .it! Plenty of altitude 
— ud then come swooping down on the 
■■■•speciing Americans like hawks on a 
hMca of chickens. Even as the simile 
•ecxrred to him, Mishakoff thought of the 
kaviiag days on Uncle Boris’ estate in 
the Caaca-rsas. He touched the firing stud 


The American bomber formation flew on 
undisturbed and unaware of its peril a 
moment before... 

And back at base, a radar officer looked 
puzzled. He scratched his head. “Damn it, 
Jack,” he said to the radio technician at 
his side, “The ’scopes are acting up again. 
Get rid of those snotvy pips or the next 
thing you know somebody’ll be reporting 
flying saucers or beer bottles..." 
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MISTRESS of the DJINN 


Hif Qeo^ St. (le^fHond 


When the Third Crusade smashed into 
the Holy Land, the real enemy was not the 
Infidel, but the weird magic of the djinn 


He created man of clay like that 
of the potter; 

And He created the djinn of pure 
fire. 

— The Koran: The Merciful 


And stirring shall the- mountains 
stir 

On that day shall they be thrust 
with thrusting to the fire of Hell 
What! is this magic, then? 

— The Koran: The Mountain 


CHAPTER I 



S EPTEMBER was hot, evilly hot, 
that year in the Holy Land. 

The sun, a great sentient ene- 
my of fiery brass, hurled down a myr- 
iad lances of flame that baked the 
earth until it cracked across, shriveled 


Reeling on that day the heaven 
shall reel, 
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the sycamore trees, and darted through 
men’s skins to bubble and roil the 
blood in their veins as if it were so 
much red wine being mulled with 
white-hot pokers. The mountain 
streams, which had dwindled to a se- 
ries of shallow pools in July, now 
gave up the ghost entirely and became 
parched gutters of mud as hard as the 
rocks they ran between. Only the 
deepest wells yielded water, and that 
more often than not tasted warm and 
brackish. The slightest breeze touched 
the flesh with the scorching torridity 
of the Egyptian khamsin. 

The Turks and Bedouins in their 
tents lolled out their tongues, dabbed 
their lips with cloth soaked in lo- 
tions, and called on Allah for relief, 
for a little precious rain. The French 
and English Crusaders swore in 
hoarse voices that God was gone from 
the land, and they would all die be- 
fore they saw Jerusalem. It was Sep- 
tember, in the year of grace 1191. 

And out on a red limestone hill 
overlooking a plain of shimmering, 
heat-racked barrenness, Godwin of 
England lay on his belly clad in full 
chain armor; his head encased in a 
great cylinder of steel, the close-fit- 
ting hauberk covering every inch of 
his body, and sweat running in riv- 
ulets from each pore. 

Beside him lay a second man, also 
in full panoply of grand hauberk and 
vizored helmet. 

The sun hammered down at them, 
turning the suits of metal armor into 
hellish instruments of torment. 

Godwin of England pushed up his 
vizor — it was a new one and moved 
easily — to tap his nose with one gloved 
finger, so that the sweat which had 
been collecting on the handsomely 
prominent nose flew off in a fine 
spray. ‘-Dick,” he said, puffing a lit- 
tle, “it’s a warm day.” 

The other man dropped his head on 
the hard earth of the hill and gave a 


loud sarcastic groan. 

“And this sweat,” went on Godwin, 
“it tickles like a pack of fleas in my 
beard. Blast such a country! Sep- 
tember ought to be cool.” 

“The Greek fire and blazing sul- 
phur can’t be any hotter than this 
ring-mail, I don’t give a damn what 
they say,” grunted Dick. “If we had 
any sense we’d wear Saracen robes 
and turbans.” 

“Like the Frankish colts, eh?” said 
Godwin scornfully. “Catch the King 
of England dressing like those soft, 
effeminate, gone-native, wishy-washy 
leftovers of the early Crusades! Ha!” 
he bit off a short bark of a laugh. 
“Armor’s the proper garb for a gen- 
tleman, and don’t you forget it, young 
Dick. Xo compromise with comfort 
or luxury!” 

“Oh, I know, I know. . . .When will 
it rain?” 

“Morvren the sorcerer says not for 
three weeks.” 

“I shall be warped and wizened to 
a twig by then,” moaned Dick, who 
was a brawny, pleasantly homely war- 
rior of some fifteen stone weight, 
standing six feet two in his steel shoes. 
“You’ll be able to carry me in your 
scabbard, for all my juice’ll be baked 
out by the Infernal sun.” 

“I never heard you complain about 
anything before today, Dick,” said 
England’s King. “What’s wrong? Are 
you sick?” 

“Sick of loitering around waiting 
unfruitfully for Saracens, Godwin. 
Sick of sitting quiet in this furnace. 
Do you know when we had our last 
fight?” 

“Three days since.” 

“A lousy skirmish! I mean a fight. 
The seventh of September, that’s when 
we battled last!” He wriggled impa- 
tiently in his heavy armor, as though 
he felt that a brawl would cool him 
off. 


MISTRESS OF THE DJINN 
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•The seventh. And today’s the 
fourteenth. You’re right,” said God- 
win seriously. “It’s been a week. Grip 
my vitals! When I came on this Cru- 
sade I expected some real fighting!” 
He tapped his nose again. “Well, if 
•J:3t spy was right, we’ll see a troop 
of Turks debouching out of that de- 
file this afternoon, and have a little 
sport before supper. .\h, thou!” he ex- 
claimed suddenly. A great peregrine 
falcon had swooped down and alighted 
on his wrist. “Thou,” he said tenderly, 
-where hast thou been, dear cleaver 
of clouds?” 

^pHE H.\WK turned her head and 
stared unwinking into her mas- 
ter’s eyes. She was a giant of a bird, 
with a notched, scarred beak and very 
battered plumage. She had never been 
hooded or jessed; Godwin had raised 
her from a downy chick, and there was 
a fierce affection between them. 
“Thou,” said the King again. “Thou 
hast blood half-dried on the feathers. 
Yellow-eyes, thou hast slain since thy 
master. Would that I could fly!” 

“There’s a picture,” said Dick, fid- 
dling with his vizor. “Godwin of Eng- 
land cavorting overhead in chain 
mail, flapping his arms — ” 

“Took there,” snapped Godwin, 
abruptly all business. “Is that or isn’t 
the gleam of a Turkish helmet?” 
Dick squinted through the heat haze. 
-By my halidom, it is!” 

-To horse, son,” said Godwin cheer- 
fully. bouncing up to his feet like a 
bey of ten. “Ride my shoulder, thou 
ferocious bird; there’s work for the 
hands today.” He prodded the falcon, 
which fluttered up to his shoulder 
with a disgruntled cry. Godwin ran 
across the barren hilltop, placed his 
hands on the crupper of his steed, 
and vaulted into the saddle without 
thing stirrup or rein. Dick was 
rwii: to follow him, and they turned 
their horses’ heads and booted them 


down the slope. 

Across the baking plain rode a dou- 
ble file of Saracen warriors. They sat 
their light-boned coursers easily, with 
hands on hips and heads turned to 
talk with their comrades. Their faces 
were finely chiseled, some dark and 
hard and others paler with features 
more exquisite than a European’s; 
their eyes were sharp, their hands 
well-bred with tapered fingers and 
perfectly kept nails. Headpieces of 
soft white cloth were topped by shin- 
ing steel helmets. i^Ieshed Persian 
armor clad their bodies, with cloaks 
or .-\rab djelabies over the steel for 
sun protection. Their weapons were 
varied: stout little bows, curved 
three-foot scimitars, iron horseman- 
hooks, long etched-bladed knives, 
small round shields, and here and 
there a battle-axe hanging from the 
pommel of a high, gaudily-draped 
saddle. There were twenty Saracens; 
at their head rode the leader, a tall 
gaunt man in gold-washed armor and 
a black Bedouin burnous, with a 
drummer beside him. 

Down the hill to cut them off 
came Godwin of England on his 
enormous Spanish charger, a horse 
of such power and bulk and ferocity 
that he alone struck terror to the 
hearts of Godwin’s enemies in battle. 
Behind him, though not far behind, 
galloped Dick, the companion of the 
King. Two thundered over the rock- 
hard plain to engage twenty. The odds 
were typical. Neither Englishman 
would have had them more favorable. 

To the rings of the mail on God- 
win’s shoulder clung the talons of the 
giant falcon. Yellow-eyes. Her beak 
opened and she screamed a hawk’s 
curse on the Saracen files. 

Then the leader sighted them, and 
standing in his stirrups shauted a 
warning to his men. The lines turned 
and stood at gaze. Godwin drew his 
broadsword — ^it was not his heaviest 
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one, though it weighed fifty pounds — 
and waved it around his head in 
sweeping arcs. “God and the Holy 
Sepulcher!” he bawled out his war- 
cry. “Death to the Moslem!” 

Dick joined his bull’s roar to his 
master’s. “A Godwin! Godwin, God- 
win, a Godwin!” 

As they pounded to the onset, the 
Saracen leader spoke one cool word. 
Instantly his archers sped a flight of 
arrows, following them with a second 
that left the bows even as the first 
curved in the air. The Englishmen 
caught them on their great kite-shaped 
shield, and Godwin laughed. This was 
the beginning of life! To hell with the 
heat and the inactivity! 

Several of the Moslems twisted in 
their saddles. They had seen the 
Franks fight, ah, yes, they knew the 
incredible smashing drive of the in- 
fidel. They glanced at their leader, 
but all he said was “Meet them!” So 
the two lines began to trot forward, 
and the drummer rattled delicate 
hands up and down on a pair of tom- 
toms, and someone started the ululat- 
ing chant of Islam: Allah il-allahu! 
Allah akbarl Ul-ul-td-ul-allah akbar! 

^ODWIN SLAPPED down the 
vizor of his helmet. Yellow-eyes 
left his shoulder and circled watchful- 
ly above the plain. With a noise like 
an explosion in a smithy, the two met 
the twenty, and sheared and swore 
and hacked, and were through the 
ranks and turning to meet them again; 
and four Saracens had fallen from 
their ponies, their heads cloven, their 
arms lopped off, or their bodies di- 
vided at the waist. 

“A Godwin!” yelled Dick happily, 
his voice rattling in his helmet and 
echoing in his armor all the way down 
to his toes. “At ’em, sirel” 

Godwin, whooping with glee, en- 
gaged two of the Turks together. His 
right arm, a flawless engine of swift 


destruction, swung the great broad- 
sword now right, now left. Parry 
with the big shield, then slash — two 
more rode cautiously in at him, and he 
felt the dull crash of blades on his 
armor. Some well-hurled missile 
clanged on his helm. He blinked 
through the slit in his vizor, and swept 
his weapon down in an overhand blow 
that cleft a Saracen to the breast and 
made even the horse beneath his 
corpse stagger and flounder from its 
force. 

Now a tall supercilious-looking foe- 
man leaned forward to catch the King 
with an iron horseman-hook, to drag 
him from the saddle. He reckoned 
without the Spanish horse, for the 
animals of the knights were taught to 
fight as splendidly as their masters; 
great yellow teeth clamped horribly on 
his forearm; he shrieked with pain, 
and Godwin’s point flicked mercifully 
out and drank from his Jugular vein. 
Blood spattered the King’s armor in 
scarlet fountains as he hacked and 
smote from side to side, a skillful 
giant driving off angry flies. There 
was no opponent worthy of his serious 
consideration here, and he howled and 
laughed and bounced happily in the 
saddle as he went about his grisly 
work. 

Somewhere in back of him Dick was 
slaying Saracens in his accustomed 
manner, roaring between breaths tlie 
name of his beloved King: “A God- 
win, Godwin and England!” 

Technically, the two young Cru- 
saders were fighting for the glory of 
God, battling to win their way to 
Jerusalem and capture the Holy Sep- 
ulcher from the hands of the Mos- 
lems; but actually they had come to 
the East in search of loot, brawling, 
and much similar lusty action, which 
they w'ere now enjoying right heart- 
ily. . . 

Finding himself alone, Godwin 
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•jirew up his vizor and pirouetted 
his horse to seek out more enemies; 
He was just in time to see Dick haul 
a Saracen off his horse and, holding 
him by the neck with his left hand, 
smash in his helmet and his skull 
with the huge iron ball that formed 
the pommel of his sword. Dick was 
a bloody one, thought Godwin, shak- 
ing his head and grinning. Where were 
all those scoundrels who had been 
here but a moment before? 

Dead they were, all but the black- 
burnoused leader and his fresh-faced 
young drummer, who were flying to- 
gether across the plain toward the 
defile whence they had come. Godwin 
bawled, “Come along, Dick!” and 
wheeling his mount dug in the spurs 
so that the animal leaped out like a 
greyhound. Side by side they ham- 
mered after the Saracens. 

“Cow’ard!” shouted Godwin, in the 
Moslem’s owm language. “Stay and do 
battle, dog of a sw’eeper!” But the 
leader fled on. 

The peregrine falcon came down to 
ride the King’s shoulder again, her 
feathers ruffling in the wind of their 
passage. Godwin said, “Thou blood- 
thirsty young duckling!” and waved 
his sword cheerfully. Turning his 
head, he saw Dick on his charger 
bucketing along abreast of him; there 
was a clear course before them, not 
so much as a bu.sh to bar the way; 
and the Saracen’s pony, which was 
bleeding from a bad neck wound, had 
begun to falter and slow its pace. The 
drummer held in the frantic horse 
he rode, so that he should not out- 
distance his leader; he put up a nar- 
row patrician hand and fiddled with 
his vividly-hued turban, as though 
ludicrously afraid for its safety in 
this flight from doom. 

Like twin engines of death rolling 
drwn a hillside to smash all before 
them, the Crusaders went rocketing 
to the kill. 


'I 'HE SAR.A.CEN glanced back over 
his shoulder. He was so close 
that Godwin could see that the eyes 
in the gaunt fanatical face were slate- 
gray under bushy black brows. Then 
disaster struck. 

As though tlieir forelegs had been 
simultaneously caught by a noose, the 
two great horses stumbled and fell 
sprawling. Momentum of the headlong 
rush hurled Godwin and Dick over 
their saddlebows, and like ungainly 
projectiles from a ballista the King 
of England and the Baron Richard 
of Ga.scony shot twenty feet through 
the air and lit on their faces, plough- 
ing up little ridges of the baked 
ground with their helmets as they slid 
to a halt. 

The Saracen and his young drum- 
mer galloped on and disappeared into 
the gut of the valley. 

Godwin rolled over on his back, 
sat up slowly, took off his gloves of 
mail, wrestled with his cylindrical 
helmet, got it loose, plucked it off, 
hurled it passionately at his quiver- 
ing horse, touched his nose gently, 
found it and his forehead raw and 
skinned, put his hands on his mailed 
knees, and gave vent to an incredibly 
lengthy and involved string of purple 
oaths. 

Dick turned his head where he lay, 
painfully pushed open his vizor, and 
as Godwin came to the end of his 
breath and his curses, took up where 
his master had left off and added a 
few choice adjectives of his own. 

Then they looked at each other and 
began to laugh. 

“If you ever say a word of this to 
anyone, Dick, I’ll carve my name on 
your gizzard, I promise you!” 

“I looked as ridiculous as you, I’ll 
be sworn . . . wasn't I painting a por- 
trait in words half an hour since, of 
you flapping your arms and flying 
through the air? A puissant prophe- 
cyl” 
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“God damn,” said Godwin, climb- 
ing to his feet. “What a cropper I 
Ouch! Here, you beast,” he growled 
at his horse, that was skittishly back- 
ing and filling, “stand quiet. Let me 
see those legs.” He bent and held 
one foreleg, then the other. “Dick,” 
he said, truly sober for the first time 
that day, “Look here a minute.” 

His comrade put his head down be- 
side the King’s. They stared at the 
Spanish stallion’s legs. 

“That’s the burn of a hempen rope, 
or I’m a blind idiot,” said Dick. 

“Hmm. That’s what I’d have said 
too. Do you spy any rope on this 
plain?” 

“Not so much as a thin leather 
thong.” 

“Catch your nag.” Dick did so, and 
brought it over. There were oozing 
raw wounds on both forelegs. “Great 
God,” said the King uncomfortably. 

Dick muttered, “They stopped to- 
gether, as though they’d hit a breast- 
high wall. ’Twas the mercy of our 
good angels that the poor beasts 
didn’t snap all their limbs. And here’s 
four burns on ’em, all at the same 
height from the ground — ” he broke 
off, and glanced about him fearfully. 
“Godwin,” he said, “no mortal barrier 
stopped us on this accursed plain.” 

The King of England crossed him- 
self. “Let’s go back to the place where 
they were halted. Mayhap there’s a 
normal explanation.” 

“Of course,” said Dick. But neither 
of them felt quite happy. 

They quartered the ground between 
them, like two hounds at fault on the 
trail of a fox. The earth was torn 
where the horses had galloped against 
the invisible impediment, and Godwin 
went back and forth over the spot un- 
til the heat made his keen vision blur. 
He wiped his eyes with the back of a 
hand and stared down again. Then he 
knelt, picked up an infinitesimal some- 
thing from the hard ground, and slow- 


ly, walked over to his henchman. 

“This,” he said, glaring at Dick as 
though he was half enraged and half 
terrified — which he was — “this mis- 
erable object is the only thing loose 
within five hundred yards. Look at 
it! Did that stop us, and save tw'o 
Saracen lives?” 

He held out between thumb and 
forefinger a single long strand of 
black hair, jet and fine and gleaming; 
a hair from the head of a woman. 

Dick looked at it very thoughtful- 
ly. Then he put on his helmet and 
shut the vizor with a clang. 

“I don’t know how you feel,” he 
said hollowly through the slitted open- 
ing, “but as for me, I’d give twenty 
thousand dinars to be home in Eng- 
land. Come on, sire! Camp’s five 
long miles away. Let’s get off this un- 
holy plain!” 

So without even looting the Moslem 
dead, they clambered onto the horses 
and pointed their noses toward the 
orchards of Jaffa, where a hundred 
thousand Crusaders awaited them. .As 
they rode. King Godwin twirled the 
mysterious hair between his fingers, 
and Yellow-eyes, sitting on his wrist, 
made playful little jabs at it with her 
cruel curved beak. 

CH.APTER II 

Man truly is by creation hasty. 

— The Koran: The Steps 

TTHE KING of England was sing- 
ing in his bath. He did not bathe 
with great frequency — in brutal fact, 
he seldotr washed anything more than 
his hands and face — but after the 
fiery hot day, the long ride, the bat- 
tle, and the evidently supernatural 
but mortally bone-jarring fall he had 
taken, Godwin was enjoying the tepid 
waters of the pool (it had originally 
been a fishpond) in which he sprawled 
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at full length. 

“With a hie down down a down ah,” 
sang Godwin tunefully in his noble 
baritone, “and the lily-white maiden 
came to his bed, turaloo . . . 

The cedar gates which led out to 
the ancient lanes of Jaffa were closed 
and bolted against imseemly intrusion. 
The court around the pool was flagged 
in blue and white marble. Greek art- 
ists had decorated the pool’s sides and 
bottom; in the center a curling bronze 
snake spewed water from the tip of 
his forked tongue, so that it splashed 
into the pool with a cool silvery 
sound. One of Godwin’s servants had 
sprinkled spices and perfumes into 
the bath, and set down a tray of 
sugared fruits and oranges together 
with a flagon of cold honey mead at 
the edge, where the King could reach 
it conveniently. He chose a fig, and 
thrust it into his mouth, and went on 
with the song. 

But presently it died away on his 
lips, and he said to Yellow-eyes, 
“Thou wise old bird, what dost thee 
make of that affair of the — the wo- 
man’s hair, eh?” 

The falcon blinked and clucked 
sleepily. Godwin sank back and let 
the water run up his chest to his 
beard, and he thought hard for some 
minutes; but gave it up then and 
simply lay quiet, existing in a mind- 
less state, letting the aches wash away. 

He was thirty-one. Sun and wind 
and rain had turned the flesh to ruddy 
leather on his cheekbones and fore- 
head, and sharp blue eyes blazed out 
of this background like coals of ceru- 
lean fire. He wore his hair long and 
his beard short, and both were yellow 
as sun-touched corn. He was six feet 
four, muscled like a tiger; tremendous 
vigor was in his expression and in 
every line of his splendid body. He 
had been constructed by the Fates 
to be a fighting man, to spend his 
life with horse and sword and vio- 


lence; and he had fulfilled his des- 
tiny. There was no finer swordsman 
in the world. Many of the Frankish 
champions could when fully armored 
stand up to twenty men in combat; 
Godwin could face thirty without a 
tremor. He could stage an attack, 
make and employ all the various 
kinds of siege engines, use a cross- 
bow or spear or sledge hammer with 
equal devastation. He was rash, reck- 
less, immodest, lion-brave, generous, 
and unconsciously irreverent, as were 
most of his knights. He was the per- 
fect man of war, the finest flower 
of chivalry, and with it all he was just 
a little stupid. 

How could he be otherwise? His 
life had been spent on horseback, in 
armor, wielding a weapon at one or 
another adversary. He could write — 
laboriously. He could read — 
if he had to. He spoke French and 
Arabic. He could play a shrewd game 
of chess. He knew war, and tourna- 
ments, and hawking, and the chase. 
No man living could oppose him with 
force and continue to live. Why should 
he not be stupid about some matters: 
such as women, and astrology, and 
laboring for daily pittances of food, 
and geography, and the hopes and 
terrors and aspirations of common, 
ignobly-born mankind? 

He took another fig. 

“Thou wicked old beauty,” he 
drawled to his falcon. Only with the 
bird and his horse did Godwin ever 
use the affectionate “thou.” “If thou 
could speak, I’ll wager thee’d tell me 
what halted the chargers on that in- 
fernal plain. Was it an angel, now, 
for some reason unwilling that I 
should take the Saracen’s hateful life? 
Or was it one of their awful heathen 
spirits of the air. Yellow-eyes? They 
do say there are hundreds of them, 
and that King Solomon ruled them 
when he was alive ” 
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T_rE BROKE off as Dick entered 
from the dark recesses of the 
house, followed by Morvren the sor- 
cerer and the fierce old Scottish 
knight, Lyulf of Graeme. The three 
strode across the court and made 
casual salutes to their master. There 
was little formality among these lead- 
ers of the Third Crusade. 

“Dick has been telling us,” said 
Lyulf straightway, “of your attack on 
the band of Moslems. It was ill done, 
Godwin. Two against a troop! Your 
loss would maim the Crusade and for 
lack of you we might never see the 
sacred city.” 

“There were only twenty of them,” 
said Godwin, “and they were mounted 
on very little ponies. Dick could have 
done it alone.” 

Morvren interrupted, thrusting his 
lean head forward as was his habit 
when he spoke; like some nasty bird, 
thought the King, who’s seen a par- 
ticularly fat worm. “Godwin,” he 
snarled, his dark eyes smoldering in 
the alrnost-handsome thin face, “have 
you still the hair, the magic hair 
which stopped your charge?” 

Gtjdwin tugged at his blond beard 
and shot a look of dire threat at 
Dick, who squirmed nervously. “I 
have,” said he. “What — err, what did 
Dick say of it?” 

“That it halted your horses with 
such abruptness that you w'ould both 
have fallen, save for your excellent 
skill at riding.” 

“Ah,” said Godwin, sinking back in- 
to the w'arm water. “Yes. Lesser 
horsemen might very well have gone 
a- flying over their nags’ ears. There 
is the hair, ^lorvren. On Yellow-eyes’ 
pedestal.” 

The Gaelic sorcerer snatched up the 
black hair, and the peregrine, waking 
from a doze, stabbed irritably at his 
hand. Morvren held it in the light of 
a multi-colored glass oil-lamp. He 
turned it this way and that. He pon- 


dered, made signs, and said, “An 
ordinary hair. Fahl Not a taint of 
witchery about it. ’Twas some spell of 
the Saracens’, I’ll wager you, Godwin, 
having naught to do with this hair. 
Had I been there — ” 

“You’d have sailed out of your sad- 
dle,” said Dick, and grim old Lyulf 
chuckled. “I’ve yet to see one of your 
incantations bring anything to pass 
e.xcept a dreadful stench, Morvren. Go 
kindle your bloody incense! There’s 
war to be talked of.” 

Morvren turned and stalked out of 
the court without a word; and gnarled 
Lyulf said, “Watch him, Godwin. I 
like not the way he’s always corner- 
ing with the dissatisfied French and 
eyeing the neutral Turks in the city. 
Yon’s not a good man.” 

“He’s amusing,” said the King off- 
handedly. “Now! How shall we take 
Jerusalem, eh, lads?” 

So they cast off their cares and be- 
gan to talk warfare, and they were all 
three very contented. Out in the city 
a gaunt Saracen with slate-gray eyes 
slid round a corner, through wrought- 
iron gates, and into a low doorway, 
where a woman welcomed him with 
formal joy and took his black Bedouin 
burnous to fold and lay aside while 
they collogued together; but the Cru- 
saders knew nothing of this, and made 
great swaggering plans over the gold- 
en honey mead. 

CHAPTER III 

The fair, the bcauteotis ones, with 
large dark eyeballs. Kept close in 
their pavilions: Whom man hath 
never touched, nor any djinn. 

— The Koran-. The Mcrcifid 

' PHE MORNING was bright and 
terrible with sunlight. Godwin of 
England ambled contentedly through 
Jaffa’s winding lanes, Dick at his el- 
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bow and Msrvren two steps behind. 
It was not a day for work, not the 
weather to send them to the walls; 
which the soldiers of the Franks were 
laboriously rebuilding, so that Jaffa 
when they left it would be a fortress 
again. The sun blazed, and Godwin 
took his ease and strolled through the 
city. And at the iron-work gates of a 
tiny elegant house he halted, and 
stared, and his mouth fell open. 

“God’s mercy!” he gasped, clutch- 
ing Dick’s wrist. “Look at that wench, 
Dick! God’s breath! Have you ever 
seen — has any woman before ever — ” 

“She’s pretty enough,” said Dick. 
“Xot really bad looking, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“S’death!” said the King, pulling 
at his beard. “She — she — she — ” 

The sorcerer’s head pushed between 
them. “Ah,” he exclaimed, “as you 
would say, sire, if the cord of your 
tongue weren’t slit, a very tasty bit 
indeed.” 

“Yes,” said the King, now growing 
very red in the face, “but really, you 
know, more than that. Dick, Morvren, 
that’s the most beautiful girl I have 
ever clapped eye on. What a pearl!” 

The young woman looked up then. 
She was seated cross-legged in the 
Moslem fashion on a scarlet rug, her 
dark robes tucked in about her lithe 
and wondrous body; she wore a blue- 
gray veil, but it was spread loosely 
down her back and did not hamper 
the world’s appreciative view of her 
face. Atop her head was a neatly- 
rolled turban of orange and red. 
About her neck hung a golden chain 
with a kind of sigil dangling between 
her full breasts; and on her right 
thumb shone a gigantic gold signet 
ring. 

“I could span that waist with these 
hands,” said Dick, gradually becom- 
ing interested — nothing ever intrigued 
him at once, for his brain worked 
slowly save in matters of war and 


bloodshed — “with these two hands, 
I could, and there’d be a knuckle or 
two to spare. Perfect! Godwin, you 
have an eye, sire!” 

Her complexior was smooth and 
fair; not so dark, indeed, as the Eng- 
lishmen’s. Her features were eminent- 
ly satisfactory, and her eyes were 
deep liquid violet. She had full, hu- 
morous, rather sensual lips, which 
parted to show white even teeth when 
she smiled at the Crusaders. And her 
hair was a great wayward mass of 
black curls, black as the pit of Ge- 
henna, black as a flameless brand, 
black as ebony. 

“May you live a thousand years, 
Godwin, King of England,” she said 
in his own language. Her voice was 
throaty and full of laughter. “And 
you, Baron Richard, may you live to 
see all your dreams come true.” 

The two men bowed. It was not the 
practice of Crusaders to show defer- 
ence to the Saracen women, but be- 
fore this beauty they were like two 
small bashful boys, ashamed of their 
bold speech; naturally they had as- 
sumed she knew no English. “God 
save you, lady,” said Dick. 

“Which God?” she murmured, and 
glanced over the King’s shoulder at 
the lean wizard. “Morvren, sorcerer 
of London’s evil byways,” she said, 
touching the huge thumb ring lightly 
to the sigil on the chain. “Allah’s 
curse on you, Morvren, for the treach- 
ery in your heart. May your straggly 
moustache twist into your nostrils 
and smother the life’s breath. Well, 
Godwin,” she continued brightly, after 
she had startled them all with the 
curse, “how goes the Crusade? Are 
you near to freeing Jerusalem from 
the dreadful Turks?” 

Godwin sputtered, while Dick 
laughed at the sorcerer’s astonished 
expression. She went on. 

“You wonder how I can speak your 
language so flawlessly. My father 
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was a knight of noble blood, oh, very 
noble; he came a-crusading hereabouts 
some twenty years since, and saw my 
mother, who was a cousin of Saladin 
and traced her ancestry back to King 
Solomon. Father was handsome, 
Mother was lovely, and they produced 
this unworthy daughter — ” she point- 
ed one perfect finger at her bosom — 
“who speaks both tongues, and is 
forever torn ’twixt Islam and the 
Cross.” 

gXDING THE curious little speech, 
she put her arms around her 
knees, tilted back, and balanced there 
on the tip of her backbone, grinning 
impishly at them. Poor blushing God- 
win stammered, “Then you’re half 
English!” 

“Which half I’ve never been able 
to decide. Would you like to guess?” 

In came thrusting Morvren’s half- 
handsome features. “This young slut 
mocks you, sire. Have her dragged to 
the gallows!” 

She directed a look of pure hatred 
at him. “You’d take me if you weren’t 
a coward, knowing I’d knife j^ou for 
your lust,” she hissed. Godwin no- 
ticed that even in anger her face was 
charming. “Morvren, you claim super- 
natural powers. I give you the lie. I 
say to your face you’re a fumble-fin- 
gered fraud, a charlatan who makes 
his way by his petty juggler’s tricks. 
Now blast me for that irreverence!” 
She snickered. “You couldn’t harm a 
three-year child e.xcept by taking a 
broadsword to it. Morvren, you’re a 
false wizard. A treacherous, coward- 
ly snake! Wipe the desire from tliose 
watery eyes. None but a champion of 
men may bed Ramizail!” 

“Ramizail,” repeated Godwin ad- 
miringly. “That’s a ringing name.” 

She turned her head toward him, a 
small surprise showing in her violet 
eyes. “There is more to this great- 
thewed baby of a monarch than I’d 


thought,” she said, half to herself. 
“Why, sire, that was a delightful com- 
pliment. Ramizail thanks you. May 
the djinn guard your sleep!” 

“Djinn?” 

“Spirits of the air, those beings 
whom Solomon chained, jugged, jarred, 
and kept in abeyance. Potent gentry, 
Godwin!” She laughed, rising from her 
rug like a sleepy cat awakening, with 
easy sinuous motion. She was very 
tall, lacking perhaps two inches of six 
feet. “We’ll meet again, Godwin of 
England. Now the ninety-nine names 
of Allah protect thee!” She went into 
the court of her tiny house, and the 
wrought-iron gates swung shut behind 
her. 

“By the sapphired halls of Hell!” 
said the King. “What a woman!” 

“How did those gates close?” rum- 
bled Morvren, tugging at his mous- 
tache. “She never touched them.” 

.\nd Dick said, “Did you notice her 
hair, Godwin? Black. . .black as the 
strand we found on the heat-racked 
plain.” 

CHAPTER IV 

And they who believed not shall 
say, “0 our Lord! Shoiv us those 
of the djinn and men who led us 
astray.” 

— The Koran: The Made Plain 

^^/^OD AND the Holy Sepulcher! 

Death to the Moslem!” bel- 
lowed the King, as he rampaged up a 
hillside in advance of fifty knights and 
twice a hundred mounted men-at-arms. 
Nothing save the chance of a fight 
could have drawn him from Jaffa that 
blistering afternoon; but when his 
spies had whispered of a roving band 
of Saracens in the neighborhood of 
the hill of El Hattab, he had leaped 
for his sword and helmet on the in- 
stant. 
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Now that gang of Saracens — a great 
harka, composed of perhaps five hun- 
dred Bedouins, Turcomans (the mer- 
cenary soldiers of the country), yel- 
low-tunicked hlamelukes, Turks and 
assorted Eastern nationalities — was 
flying before him, obviously afraid to 
stand and do battle; even as he 
watched, the last of them topped the 
rise and vanished. 

“Caitiff rogues!” bawled somebody 
just to the King’s left, and Godwin 
took time to grin. That would be 
John of Bartesme, known affection- 
ately as Dirty John. Off to the right 
Dick was shouting his “Godwin, a 
Godwin!” In the rear the other 
knights raised their usual hubbub. 
Score upon score of iron weapons 
clanked on steel armor, horses 
whinnied with excitement, and ihe 
heat slashed and beat at them unmer- 
cifully, till they were wellnigh suf- 
focated in their helmets. 

Godwin’s great Spanish charger la- 
bored up the last few steep yards of 
the hill, and the King caught his first 
sight of the top. 

There was a tree in the center, a 
shade tree with its leaves all curled 
and drooping. Beneath it sat the girl 
Ramizail, leaning intently over some 
small objects on the rug before her. 

There was not another soul within 
miles. 

Godwin galloped across to her, 
reining in his steed. He halted ten 
yards off. Dick stopped beside him, 
with Dirty John and Lyulf the Scot. 
The other knights bunched up behind, 
slamming their horses to dead halts, 
bumping painfully into the ones before 
them; several men-at-arms fell off 
their nags in the press and were tram- 
pled. Everybody began to shout “What 
is it?” and similar inane questions, 
while the half of Godwin’s crew which 
could not top the hill because of the 
crowd in front went milling and curs- 
ing from side to side. It was a terri- 
ble huddle. 


“Dear Godwin,” said Ramizail, 
looking up at him innocently. “You 
followed me out from Jaffa. And in 
this heat! You are a gallant lad.” 

“Woman,” said old Lyulf sternly, 
“where are all the Saracens?” 

“Great goodness,” said she, “I’m 
sure it would take me hours to tell 
you. Let’s see. Saladin is in his tent, 
eating olives. His brother Saphadin is 
asleep beside — well, never mind whom. 
The leader of the mercenary Turco- 
mans is practicing swordplay with two 
of his captains. He is a very bad fen- 
cer. The Lord of — ” 

“Those men we were chasing,” said 
Dick, removing his helmet. “Where 
did they go? Damn it, what black 
sorcery is this?” 

“You talk in riddles,” she answered. 
“What men? No one came this way.” 
She giggled a little. “Perhaps you 
haven’t learned to distinguish mirages 
from reality?” 

“There were five hundred Sara- 
cens,” said Godwin firmly. “They 
carried the banner of the Crescent 
IMoon, and I distinctly saw amongst 
them the lean dog who ran from our 
swords but yesterday. Ramizail, not 
even the daughter of an old Crusader 
is immune from my wrath if' she lies 
to me.” 

“I lie? Oh, Godwin,” said she, 
“this is not noble of you, sire.” 

“Damn,” said the King miserably, 
climbing slowly out of his saddle. “I 
can see for miles, and Dick, there are 
plainly no Saracens hereabouts. What 
the devil were we chasing?” 

“Djinns,” said Dick, “and Caitiff 
rogues,” grumbled Dirty John. Be- 
hind them the half-a-hundred knights 
clanked restlessly in their chain mail. 
Godwin of England went over and 
stood accusingly before the girl. 

“Madam,” he said through his 
vizor, “you are playing with me, and 
I am not sure that I like it.” 
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CHE BENT her gaze to the objects 
on the rug at her neatly-shed feeL 
“I think you do like it,” she mur- 
mured absently. “Black jack on red 
ten.... Yes, Godwin dear, I believe 
you enjoy it. You’re a sweet boy.” 

“This to the Kingl” gasped Lyulf. 
Dick chuckled. 

“Red queen on black jack,” said 
Ramizail, moving one of the objects. 

“What fire they?” asked Godwin, 
intrigued despite himself. 

“What, these? Playing cards.” 

“Playing cards?” 

“They aren’t invented yet,” said 
the girl. “Black king on red queen. 
It’s coming out.” 

“Good Lord, wench,” roared Lyulf, 
“what witchery have you brewed us? 
V’here did those villains disappear, 
eh? Some cave? Some cleft that’s 
hidden from our sight?” 

“There were no men,” said she. 
“Red ace on black king. There! It’s 
finished. Oh, you great clumsy half- 
blind English! You’re always gallop- 
ing headlong after some fancy of your 
own. Why don’t you go home and 
leave us in peace? We never harmed 
you at all.” 

“The Holy Sepulcher must be 
liberated,” said Godwin uncertainly. 

“Silly young lemon-bearded King. 
Take off your steel mask and sit 
down. I’ll read your fortune in the 
cards.” She was as blithe and undis- 
mayed as though some hundreds of 
her mortal enemies were not raising 
cain all about her. She lifted her 
lovely face and smiled at Godwin. 
“Do sit down before you get apo- 
plexy,” she said. 

Godwin unlaced his helmet, took 
it off, peeled down the metal gloves, 
pushed his broadsword around to the 
side and squatted at the edge of her 
rug. 

“Do you see this?” she asked, 
holding up a card. “That’s an ace. 
Ace of spades.” She cocked her head 


and appeared to listen to something 
that was inaudible to the others. She 
nodded. “Oh, yes. They call it Blue 
Pete.” 

“This is fantastic,” roared Lyulf. 

“Be silent, eld wolf,” said Godwin 
impatiently. “The Saracens are gone, 
aren’t they? Why fret ever ’em? Take 
the men back to Jaffa. Dick and I 
will fellow presently. The child 
interests me with her queer toys.” 

“What, leave you here, sire, at the 
mercy of this witch-woman?” 

“Witch-woman be cursed. She’s 
only a harmless girl. ’Twas a mirage 
we followed, one of those eye-tricking 
images painted on the desert air by 
the heat and dust, I suppose, of this 
foul country... Go home!” 

CO LYULF and the knights turned 
^ about and cantered angrily away, 
followed by the men-at-arms, and the 
three were left alone on the hilltop. 
Godwin said, “Well, Ramizail, go 
on.” 

“Shall I riddle your fortune from 
the cards. King of England? I can 
do it.” 

“Do, then. First tell me straight, 
what are they?” He took one and 
fingered it suspiciously. “It’s not 
parchment, nor yet your odd thin 
paper of the East. It bends, but 
springs back — ” 

“Don’t fold it, you bear-pawed 
ox!” she cried. 

Dick said, in imitation of Lyulf’s 
rough voice, “This to the King!” 

Godwin handed it back to her with 
a grumbled apologj’. 

“Men play a game — many games — 
with these, in a far country; or it 
may be, in a far time. I don’t quite 
know where the — where my friends 
got them, but I’m pretty certain they 
aren’t invented yet. Some day I’ll 
teach you a game with them.” 

“Ah,” said Godwin wisely. “A 
game. Like chess, or tables, or the 



"Shall I riddle your forfune from fhe cards. 


King of England?" the asked. 
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jeu des dames?’* 

“Well, something like those. See, 
I put them together. Now I shuffle 
them.” She flicked her fingers ex- 
pertly, and the cards fanned through 
the air. “I lay them down, and begin 
to draw them one by one. Aha I” Her 
face lit up. “Here’s the king of hearts 
on top. That’s you, Godwin dear.” 

“King of hearts,” said Dick. “Ho 
ho! His Majesty Godwin the First, 
the monarch of the ladies’ fluttering 
hearts 1 ” 

“Be silent, sirrah,” snapped God- 
win, who was enthralled by the little 
thin toys. 

“.^nd here...” she caught her 
breath, and a faint rosy flush crept 
up over her cheeks. “Here,” she went 
on, “is the queen of hearts. That’s 
my card. So close to yours, Godwin 1 
Surely it means something.” 

“It means we’re sitting across a 
rug from each other, I suppose.” 

“And here’s the ace of spades again. 
Trouble, sire, trouble and death and 
incredible fighting that hovers on the 
rim of tlie future for you.” 

“That’s not trouble,” said Godwin 
of England, grinning. “That’s a man’s 
life!” 

“Here is the jack of spades. Mor- 
vren, your vile sorcerer! Oh, Godwin,” 
said she, looking up at him soberly, 
“why will you travel in company with 
a Judas?” 

“What do you know of Judas, you 
heathen wench?” 

“I’m half a Frankish woman. You 
forget. I am not stupid, either, as 
you are to bare your back to the 
sorcerer’s treacherous knife.” 

“Morvren’s all right,” said the 
King. “He amuses me with his proph- 
ecies. None of which, by the way, 
come true. He’s a jester, and when 
I’m weary of my minstrels and their 
gitterns, and my jugglers and praisers, 
and the rest of the servile lot, then 
I call in Morvren to make me laugh.” 


“You’ll learn the dangerous way 
that he’s a jealous reptile with a fang 
in his mouth .... Here’s a four. What 
that means I’ve forgotten. Never 
mind, that’s enough. You and I are 
to be bound together in some fashion, 
perhaps to share an adventure 
together; Morvren will be about, and 
trouble will follow him as a camel 
follows the man with the sack of 
grain. And the ace of spades ...” her 
fine eyes clouded over, and she 
shivered. “Death for someone, God- 
win. Battle and death.” 

“Death for your kinsmen who hold 
the Holy Sepulcher, for I’m sworn 
to take it from ’em, my dear.” He 
called her pet names automatically; 
for he was falling in love with her, 
and almost knew it, but not quite 
consciously. “By my crown, Rami- 
zail, you can twist the pattern of the 
future from those things as I can 
read luck in the red wetness of a 
Turk’s gore on my stout blade.” 

CHE FLARED up at that. “God- 
win, will you remember that 7 
am half Moslem? Such callous 
remarks!” 

“Half Moslem ruid half Christian, 
eh, besides half Saracen and half 
English?” asked Dick. For answer 
she leaned back against the tree bole 
and began to sing a crooning, 
haunting song to them. 

“Flinging down the bloody sword 
And laying off his suit of mail 
My father took the Moslem 
maid . . . 

Half an Arab, half a Gael, 
Torn ’twixt Islam and the Cross, 

I crave your Christ, but take 
the veil.” 

“Gut me, it’s as pretty as a Moor- 
ish love tune,” said the King. “You 
must sing it to my minstrel, young 
Blondel de Nesle. He’s a swift tongue 
for a rhyme like that.” 
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“I’ll sing it to no one save you, 
Godwin; and to Dick here, for he’s 
but an extension of your own per- 
sonality, a- sort of miniature Godwin. 
His beard is red, and yours is gold. 
There’s little other difference.” 

“We are close,” said the King, 
throwing an arm over his friend’s 
shoulders. “But Dick’s no miniature 
of anyone. He’s just great Dick.” 

“The girl is right, sire,” said Dick. 
“I’m your right arm, and Lyulf’s your 
left. We three have done much 
together, but it’s you who are the true 
body of our comradeship; without you 
the arms would perish.” 

Godwin hit him affectionately in 
the stomach. Since there was chain 
mail between fist and belly, the King 
shook his hand and remarked 
“Ouch!” Then said Ramizail, “How 
long will you tarry in Jaffa? Till 
the rains make the air bearable, 
perhaps, for your pampered soldiery 
to ride through toward Jerusalem?” 

“Till we’ve rebuilt Jaffa into a 
fortress to cover our backs, young 
woman; and no longer, come rain or 
snow or even more sun. Heigh ho!” 
He rose, tugging on the metal gloves. 
“Home, Dick. I’ve a craving for cool 
wines and light fingers on my brow.” 

“Your wife,” said Ramizail dis- 
dainfully. “Berengaria, princess of 
Navarre. Your tallow-faced spouse of 
some four months. Go to her, Godwin 
of the poor taste.” 

An expression of acute distress 
crossed the King’s ruddy face at 
mention of his wife. “Well, Ramizail,” 
he said, “to tell the truth, that ‘light 
fingers’ remark was only to annoy 
you, for I can see you’re wild with 
passion for me, and little \vonder, 
after a lifetime of seeing no one but 
Turkish cowards and effeminate Sy- 
rian Franks.” She gave a loud shriek 
of laughter, which he ignored. “To 
tell the truth,” he said again, and 
stopped. 


“Yes?” she prompted spitefully. 

“To tell the truth, Ramizail, my 
wife doesn’t understand me.” 

And with that he hauled his armor- 
weighted frame up into the ornament- 
ed saddle, and trotted slowly off 
down the hill, with Baron Richard at 
his charger’s heels. Ramizail watched 
them until they were two tiny shining 
specks in the distance. Then she 
began to laugh; but the mirth died 
out on her scarlet lips, as she won- 
dered if perhaps his egotistic assump- 
tion of her swift-growing love might 
be no more than the truth. 

“Oh. blast the man I” she said 
furiously. 

CHAPTER V 

And Pharaoh said: “Fetch me 

every skilled magician.’’ 

— The Koran: Jonah, Peace Be 

On Him 

^ODWIN lay in his fishpond bath 
drinking honey mead to keep 
cool, but he did not sing. He gazed 
at Yellow-eyes, the peregrine falcon, 
and he said softly, “Thou cunning 
bird, seek me out the author of that 
spell which I pursued today, and I 
will tip thy feathers with purest 
white gold, and give thee choicest 
mice to eat till thy belly bloats like 
a bag full of sesame seed. Only lead 
me to him. Yellow-eyes, and I 
will . . . . ” 

“What if it were Ramizail?” said 
Dick, who was also immersed in the 
water. The heat of early evening was 
more oppressive, if possible, than that 
of the afternoon. “Would you do 
anything drastic to her?” 

“Ramizail? That handsome little 
bluff,” said the King scornfully. 

“I begin to wonder about the adder- 
tongued female,” remarked his friend 
thoughtfully. “Doesn’t it strike you, 
sire, that she knows a great deal more 
than she ought?” 
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“How so, son?” 

“She called us all by name the first 
time we met her. She knew you were 
coming out to that hill — I’m sure she 
did. She even knew of your wife, 
name and all; and the lady Beren- 
garia hasn’t been much in evidence 
since we took Jaffa.” 

“Say it plain, Dick.” 

“She might be a spy for Saladin 
himself.” 

“She might be,” agreed Godwin 
Ught-heartedly. “She might also be a 
young fraud, her and her playing 
cards and mystifications.” 

“Well, we should at least confine 
her. She goes running around the 
country at her own vagrant caprice.” 

“Ah, she’s harmless. Here comes 
Lyulf to grumble over something, I 
see it in his face. Well, old wolf, what 
have I done now?” 

Lyulf came into the flagged court. 
“Nothing but expose yourself care- 
lessly, in a rash and reckless manner, 
with none but Dick to help you if 
danger threatened. Godwin, the walls 
rise apace, and within five weeks we 
will be turning our horses’ noses 
toward the Holy Sepulcher in Jeru- 
salem. A brief five weeks! So promise 
me you’ll rest in Jaffa, and not go 
running around the countryside in this 
heat, searching for brawls. I worry 
over you, truly I do, sire. You are 
the Crusade.” 

“Yes, yes, old wolf. I’ll be good. 
Hand me the raisins, Dick. If one 
of their harkas is sighted nearby, 
though, Lyulf, all your old-woman’s 
yammering won’t keep me in this 
reeking city.” 

“It’s the troop we chased today 
that’s in my thoughts. If one can 
vanish, and be as though it had never 
been, then another can do likewise; 
and another might lead you into a 
trap. These Eastern magics — I dislike 
them.” 

“Let’s have MorvTcn in to amuse 


us with a faulty prediction,” drawled 
the King. “My mind wants occu- 
pying.” 

“No one’s seen the sorcerer all day. 
He’s disappeared.” 

“Then call the jugglers. First the 
croaking old Scotch crow to warn us 
of dire dooms, and then the jugglers 
to calm our shattered nerves,” said 
the King. Dick laughed, and Lyulf 
looked from one to the other with 
cynical patience. 

“Oh, very well. Have your joke, 
you two. Call me a croaking old crow. 
I was fighting barons and champions 
twenty years before you peeped over 
the sides of your cradles, yet you 
treat my gray hairs as lightly as a 
kitten regards a ball of wool. You’ll 
grow up one day, I suppose, unless 
a Saracen arrow spits you first. Ho, 
there! Send in tlie jugglers!” 

' I ’HEY C.AME into the court, men 
in particolored costumes with ri- 
diculous tags and flaps and baubles 
hung about them; they danced, and 
did hand-stands, and wrestled, and 
kept four balls in the air at the same 
time; while Godwin lay in his bath 
staring moodily at Yellow-eyes, the 
hawk, and thinking first of the elusive 
Saracen phantoms and then of Rami- 
zail. At last he dismissed the fools, 
roused himself from the tepid water, 
and allowed his servants to dry him 
and dress him in silver-worked samite 
over light mesh armor. Then he put 
on his second-best crown, a circlet 
of gold with upraised crosses and 
fleurs-de-lis, tipped it back on his 
head, and went swaggering out into 
the streets of Jaffa to seek e.xcitement. 

“Good evening, Godwin dear,” said 
Ramizail. He caught himself and 
staggered back a few paces. He had 
almost stepped on her there in the 
shadowy corner. 

“Ramizail! You’re always under- 
foot these days.... I was just 
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thinking of j-ou.” 

‘‘I know,” she said placidly. ‘'You 
were thinking that I’m beautiful, and 
that Bevengaria doesn’t understand 
you.” 

“Well,” said 'Godwin, “well, yes, I 
suppose, now that you mention it, I 
was.” 

“You’re going to be abducted 
tonight, Godwin dear, if you don’t 
take precautions.” 

“What! By whom?” he cried, 
grinning. There was some subtle aura 
a at this child that always made him 
want to smile, some air of innocent 
deviltry. “Who’d try to kidnap the 
King, eh?” 

“Why, Morvren, of course. Who 
else is base enough? He wants to sell 
you to Saladin. He’s been intriguing 
with Turcoman spies.” She frowned — 
delightfully, thought Godwin. “If I 

were you, I’d go back into your house. 
Or else call up Dick and a file of 
your men. I can’t do this business of 
soothsaying very well, but I see 

trouble just twenty steps ahead.” 

“Ramizail, it’s time you were 

abed,” he said loftily, and because she 
had irked him with this unasked-for 
advice, he sauntered forward into the 
gbom of evening. 

Precisely twenty steps later, some- 
th”- : hit him on the head with a loud 
crack, and the w-orld swam and 

faded and vanished before his face. 

CHAPTER VI 

/ betake me for refuge to the 
Lord of the daybreak 
Against the mischiefs of his 
creation; 

And against the mischief of the 
night when it overtaketh me; 

And against the mischief of weird 
women; 

And against the mischief of the 
envier when he envieth. 

— The Koran’. The Daybreak 


^ODWIN OF England opened his 
eyes. Not wide, certainly, for he 
did not care to show his enemies that 
he was awake until he had looked 
over the situation ; he merely let a 
slit appear between the lids, through 
which his gaze roamed back and 
forth. 

He was on the back of a camel, 
his ankles tied with a rope beneath 
its belly, his hands fastened to the 
high curved saddlebow. The tip of 
his spine must have been hammered 
halfway up his back, he thought. It 
was black night, with no moon; and 
the sooty dark was as hot as the 
staring, blazing day. A file of camels 
stretched out over the rolling dune- 
hills before him. Behind he could 
hear the pad, pad of others, and the 
grunt and bubble of their eternal 
complaints. None of the riders were 
talking. They were wrapped in burn- 
ouses and cloaks, and seemed to be 
veiled likewise. 

Godwin opened his eyes wide. In 
the starlight, meager as it was, no 
one would notice if he were still un- 
conscious or not. 

They were in a desert land, and 
proceeding in a straight line over the 
sand toward some unknown destina- 
tion. 

Godwin tested his bonds cautiously. 
He thought he could break them with 
one mighty jerk, but there was 
obviously no use in doing so at the 
moment, for he was surrounded and 
had no idea of his location in the 
country. He relished for a time the 
picture of himself, standing bound 
and apparently helpless before the 
leader of his captors, tlien suddenly 
snapping his ropes contemptuously 
and leaping at the villain’s throat". . . . 

“Aha, the villain 1 Who’s he?” 
thought Godwin. 

WBy, Morvren, naturally. 

Everyone had said Morvren was a 
treacherous snake, and Ramizail had 
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even said.... 

Come to think of it, how had that 
saucy little minx known he would be 
thus humbled, slugged and abducted? 

There was more to Ramizail than 
full lips and flashing violet eyes and 
playing cards! 

He thought about Ramizail, and 
was rather happy for a while. Then 
he pondered on Morvren. He imagined 
Morvren on the rack, Morvren with 
a thumb-screw on every finger, Mor- 
vren writhing under a twelve-tailed 
lash, Morvren hanging up by his ears. 
It made him even happier than did 
thinking of Ramizail. He was an 
elemental, primal kind of man, was 
Godwin of England. 

It did not occur to him to doubt 
that the scoundrel behind this affair 
was Mor\Ten. Too many times had 
old L>nilf grumbled about the sorcerer. 
.A.nd there was also young Ramizail’s 
prophecj'. 

The caravan of silent riders dipped 
down into a valley between dunes, 
and halted before three large black 
tents. They beat the camels to their 
knees with low cries of “Oosher, baba, 
oosker!” and two of them came to 
Godwin and removed the rope from 
his ankles. Unlooping his wrist bonds 
from the pommel, they pushed him 
roughly toward the central tent. He 
grinned to himself and walked through 
the shifting, hot sand until he stood 
at its closed entrance. 

A dark hand pulled aside the 
curtaining flap, and Godwin stepped 
within. A man lounged on a backless 
couch, nibbling Chinese ginger. He 
was robed in blue-rose silken clothes 
from Antioch, booted with red Cor- 
dovan leather, and a damascened 
steel blade hung from his girdle. He 
sported the green turban of a Hadji. 
Beneath it, slate-gray eyes lanced 
at Godwin from a thin, fanatical face. 

“I begin to feel we’re old friends,” 
said the King grimly. 


'T'HE OTHER rose from his divan. 

He was slightly-built, almost 
delicate in his hands and feet, but he 
seemed about to burst into white-hot 
flame, so much energy radiated from 
his slim old body. He extended his 
hand to Godwin. 

“I am the Lord Mohammed El 
Sareuk,” he said. “Believe me, King 
Godwin, I regret the violence 
necessary to bring you to my humble 
— by the very God!” he exclaimed, 
breaking off his formal speech. “The 
fools have left you bound! Forgive 
me!” He drew his curved knife to cut 
the ropes. Godwin emitted a short 
bark of laughter and fle-xing his arms 
gave a quick tug. The ropes frayed 
out and parted with a snap. El 
Sareuk gasped involuntarily. 

“Name of all camels!” 

“They were probably old ropes,” 
said Godwin. He sniffed the air, 
which was heavy with the scent of 
cardamons, aloes, and spices. “I’m 
hungry,” said he. 

“Slaves are bringing refreshments. 
You will sit beside me?” The King 
walked across the tent and plumped 
down on the couch, as insolently as 
he could. El Sareuk hid a smile. “We 
will eat,” he said, “and then we will 
talk. Only say you forgive me for 
this unwarranted seizure of your royal 
person?” 

“Aren’t you afraid I’ll break you 
in half?” asked Godwin suspiciously. 

“There are men hidden throughout 
tlie tent, sir. Behind that brocaded 
hanging stands the strongest Mame- 
luke in the East. You would die... 
most painfully, if you attempted it. 
But such precautions are imnecessary 
between two gentlemen. Does the lion 
of England stoop to strike like the 
serpent? Ah, no.” 

“Well, I suppose not,” said God- 
win doubtfully. 

Food came in: couscous of lamb 
stuffed with raisins, almonds, and 
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shredded dates; a strange confection, 
unnamed, of nuts and rice and other 
matters; lemon juice in glass vessels 
from Tyre; olives and oranges; white 
bread, eggs, asida flavored (or 
tainted) with mouth-blasting red 
pepper; icy sherbets foaming from 
goblets of gold; and cakes of that 
incredible delicacy of the East, hard 
sweet white sugar. 

Godwin ate enormously, polished 
off every dish as it was set down 
before him, and finished the final 
crumb with a reverberating belch. 

“Thank you,” said the Hadji. “And 
now, if you will pardon my unseemly 
haste, we’ll get to business.” 

“Good,” grunted the King, wiping 
his beard with a yard of e.xpensive 
gauze that happened to be lying 
nearby. 

“Yesterday your false wizard Mor- 
vren slunk out to me with a propos- 
al.” 

“Aha! ” said Godwin fiercely. 
“Morvren!” 

“He has hated you, it seems, a long 
while; and is very envious of you. He 
was to betray you into the hands of 
my men, and I was to sell you to Sa- 
ladin, on whom be peace! I accepted 
his plan, for I saw great need of you. 
King Godwin.” He paused, and 
chuckled. “It was the very day on 
which you had slain my troop and 
almost killed me. Disarmed, and un- 
protected in my light armor against 
your terrible sword, I was forced 
to fly ingloriously from the field, with 
you in hot pursuit. You may re- 
member?” 

“I remember. Black sorcery inter- 
vened.” 

“Ramizail is skilled in the arts, 
which her djinn have taught her.” 

“Ramizail?” repeated Godwin, a 
blood-curdling suspicion forming in 
his brain. 

“Certainly. She was the drummer 


‘boy’ who rode beside me. When it 
seemed you would catch us, she 
plucked a hair and threw it in your 
path; and two of her djinn picked 
up the ends and tripped your steeds 
with it.” 

“By the grail! Dick said her hair 
was the same color as that we found 
.... So ’twas she who spilled us in 
the dust! I remember the gesture she 
made toward her turban. The gor- 
geous, wicked young devil!” 

El Sareuk smiled thinly. “Xot 
wicked, only mischievous. I wished 
her to have you slain, but she said 
it would be a pity to set djinn upon 
such a warrior; so I allowed her to 
use the hair trick.” He cocked an 
ear to the tent entrance. “By Osman 
ibn Affar! If that is not Ramizail’s 
own voice raised in unseemly alter- 
cation, then I have not known and 
loved it these nineteen years!” 

Godwin looked at him. El Sareuk 
was elderly, but full of vigor and 
passion; easily might an Eastern girl 
take such a man for her lover. God- 
win felt sick. True, he was married 
himself; but it had been a political 
union, Berengaria did not understand 
him, and he felt little affection for 
her. He could not keep from dreaming 
of the cream-skinned, deep-eyed 
half-caste witch.. So the Saracen had 
loved her for nineteen years? That 
was Ramizail’s age precisely. El Sar- 
euk must have admired her as a babe 
in arms. Probably reared her himself, 
the dog, training her to love him in 
return. Bah! 

CH.-\PTER Vn 

And unto Solomon did we sub- 
ject the wind, which traveled in 
the morning a month’s journey, 
and a month’s journey in the 
evening. And we made a foun- 
tain of molten brass to flow for 
him. And of the djinn were some 
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who worked in his p'esence, by 
the will of his Lord; and such of 
them as swerved from our bid- 
ding will we cause to taste the 
torment of the flame. 

— The Koran: Saba 

rPHE TENT curtain flew gustily 
inward, and a small black-haired 
whirlwind entered with an angry 
screech. She picked up a vase and 
hurled it at El Sareuk’s head, tore 
off her turban and threw it down 
to stamp upon it with shrill curses in 
Arabic. “Mohammed,” she stormed, 
“how dared you allow those vile rag- 
tag of the desert to carry off dear 
Godwin? Oh,” she said, shaking her 
head till the wonderful black mane 
gusted out, “if it were not that you 
are the light of my world, Moham- 
med, I would have my djinn harry 
you to Hell!” 

“Why, my dearest Ramizail, are 
you in love with this mighty barbar- 
ian?” asked El Sareuk with a smile. 
Godwin glared at him fiercely. Was 
the man jesting, or was his hold on 
the child so powerful he could afford 
to brook rivals thus lightly? 

“With him? Hal” said Ramizail, 
rather too loudly to be really con- 
vincing. “I’d take El Hamar, the 
ugliest of my djinn, before I’d take 
him! Him and his damned egotism!” 
“Well, really,” said Godwin. 
“Answer me,” she continued, 
speaking to the Saracen leader. “How 
dared you have poor Godwin abducted 
so shamefully, after I’d ordered you 
to let him be?” 

“My, my,” murmured El Sareuk, 
“dear in one breath, egotistic in the 
next, and immediately upon them, 
poor! You cherish strange emotions 
for this Godwin of the Franks.” He 
turned to the King, “Pray forgive me 
for talking thus before a guest. I am 
prone to forget myself with Ramizail. 


Sit again, Godwin of England, and we 
shall continue with our business.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, somewhat 
mollified, “you’re talking business 
with him?” 

“Nothmg which you may not hear, 
pearl of my tents. Be pleased to have 
some sherbet and listen.” 

They all sat down on the broad 
divan, Ramizail in the middle. There 
was an unEasternly informality 
about El Sareuk and the girl which 
startled Godwin, used as he was to 
the strict privacy in which the women 
of the country dwelt. “What were we 
talking of when this slim ferocious 
tiger erupted in our midst?” asked the 
Hadji. 

“Djinn .... I say, but are there 
really such beings?” Godwin was 
Intrigued with the thought. 

She giggled. She seemed always to 
be giggling, and at Godwin, King of 
England, no less! Yet somehow he did 
not mind it. He would not have 
minded anything she said or did — 
when he looked at her, so close and 
beautiful and sweet-smelling, he 
scarcely minded even the thought that 
El Sareuk was her longtime lover. 
“Are there really djinn?” he asked 
again. 

“Oh, heavens, yes,” she said, as 
calmly as an English lady assuring 
her husband that there would be 
spiced hog’s head for dinner. “The 
Koran itself speaks of them.” 

The Saracen took up an intricately- 
worked golden box, all bejeweled and 
ornamented, and withdrew' from its 
perfumed depths a copy of the sacred 
book. “Here,” said he, “let me read 
to you, sir, from the Sura called 
Hedjr: ‘We created man of dried 
clay, of dark loam moulded; and the 
djinij had We before created of sub- 
tle fire.’ There are many djinn of 
various ranks, which my people once 
worshipped before Mohammed the 
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Prophet — may Allah exalt bis namel 
— taught them different ways. There 
are afreets, who are the evil djinn, 
over some of whom Ramizail has a 
certain amount of control, though 
not over others; and there are sched- 
im, the demons, over whom no 
mortal has ever had power, not even 
Solomon.” 

“On whom be peace,” chimed in 
the girl. 

“Ah, yes,” said Godwin, grinning, 
“I see. You control the djinn, young 
Ramizail. You are surely a great en- 
chantress, greater than my dark- 
faced treacherous Morvren ever 
thought of being.” 

“Morvren,” she said, and spat, 
which Godwin considered unladylike. 
“Ramizail, the descendant of Solomon 
through her mother’s line, could 
squash Morvren on her thumbnail.” 

“She could, truly,” El Sareuk 
assured him. 

“And these djinn,” pursued the 
King, “they can do small miraculous 
feats, like tripping horses, and 
perhaps forming mirages which 
appear as armies?” 

CHE SMILED up at him, very 
guilelessly. “I wanted to see you,” 
she said, “and so I cast a spell with 
their aid. Phantoms rose from the 
earth to bring you to me.” 

“Ah ... I could have you torn into 
small untidy fragments for that, Ram- 
izail.” 

“By whom?” she asked. “Moham- 
med’s slaves are all about you, pom- 
pous Englishman.” 

“My dear, my dear,” chided El 
Sareuk. “Manners.” 

“But the djinn are more powerful 
than you’d think from those little 
tricks,” she went on. “They can lift 
me above the world to see it and all 
its wonders; they can bring me things 
from an3rwhere, or from any time; 


they can da almost anything I allow 
them to. They tell me things — that’s 
how I knew of your abduction. If my 
powers were to fall into the hands of 
an unscrupulous person — ” she shud- 
dered, suddenly serious. “It would be 
dreadful,” she said. 

“You, of course, are not unscru- 
pulous. You merely let them trip 
Kings and create mirages to force 
my people to gallop many fruitless 
miles under a sky of molten bronze.” 

“Watch how you mock me, Godwin 
of the heavy hand and leaden wit. I 
can break your puny Crusade like 
that.” She snapped her fingers. 

“Then why don’t you, little bold 
witch?” He laughed. “Ramizail, you 
are a lovely, a flawlessly lovely 
wench. And you undoubtedly have 
some powers of sorcery, aided perhaps 
by these minor sprites you term 
djinn. I admit the trick with the hair 
was clever I And the phantom Sara- 
cens seemed real enough, even to a 
presentment of El Sareuk amongst 
’em. But all this of descent from 
Solomon, and smashing Crusades, and 
future times — well, Ramizail, you 
must admit you’re making it all up 
from whole cloth, now aren’t you? 
Telling tales to create importance for 
yourself?” 

Her violet eyes crackled like little 
open furnaces. “By the God, by the 
very God, by God!” she swore in 
Arabic. “I’ll show you!” She raised 
her hand to his face, showing him 
the gold thumb ring. On its surface 
were indented two interlocking tri- 
angles in a circle. “Solomon’s Seal, 
my blockhead! Now see!” She thrust 
the sigil on its chain at him. The same 
symbols were upon it, raised from 
rather than cut into the precious 
metal. “Now!” she said, and fitted 
the two together, till ring and sigil 
merged and became one. “I cry up 
Mihrjanl Appear in your proper 
form, Mihrjanl” 
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On the luxurious carpet before 
them stood a giant ten-foot black, 
turbanned and pantalooned with white 
silk and lustrous blue velvet. He sa- 
laamed deep. Godwin drew back in- 
stinctively, for the man had shot up 
through the ground! 

“Do you admit the e.\istence of the 
djinn?” Ramizail asked him. “Or 
shall I have Mihrjan carry you off to 
the lonely mountains of far Tibet and 
leave you to freeze in a snowbank?” 

Godwin, taken aback as he had 
seldom been, blinked and nodded. “I 
admit there are djinn,” he husked. If 
he were stupid in some thing, he was 
not imbecilic; and superstition was 
an integral part of his daily existence. 
Besides, when a giant shoots up from 
a carpet where nothing appeared the 
moment before, few men will deny 
the probability that there are super- 
natural forces involved. “Oh, indeed,” 
said Godwin, “there do seem to be 
djinn, Ramizail dear; and this one 
looks remarkably able to do things.” 

“Leave us, Mihrjan,” said El 
Sareuk. The djinni looked at his mis- 
tress, who shook her head irritably. 
“Yes, go, IMihrjan.” 

The djinni dwindled into the car- 
pet and was gone, leaving a faint 
scent of attar in the air. Godwin 
said, “Ramizail....” 

“With your permission,” said the 
old Saracen, bending toward the King, 
“we must hasten our business matters, 
sir. I have allowed the child to pout 
and explain and produce her pets for 
a reason. It is necessary that you 
understand the nature of the djinn, for 
if we make our bargain, you will have 
certain dealings with them.” 

“Bargain,” said Godwin vaguely. 
“Go on, El Sareuk. Go on.” 

-CH.\PTER VIII 

When we said to the angels, 

“Prostrate yourselves before 


Adam,” they all prostrated them 
save Eblis, who was of the djinn, 
and revolted from his Lord’s 
behest ... .On the day whereon 
God shall gather them all togeth- 
er, “Oh race of djinn,” will He 
say, “much did ye exact from 
mankind. Your abode the fire! 
therein abide ye for ever; unless 
as God shall will. 

— The Ko-ran: The Cave; Cattle 

UpiRST, MUCH as it pains me to 
speak so to a guest who has 
eaten my salt, you will admit you are 
a prisoner here, and I hold your life 
in the hollow of my hand.” 

Godwin pulled at his beard. He 
eyed the weapon in El Sareuk’s gir- 
dle. He could snatch that, finish off 
the Saracen lord, and with any sort 
of luck, beat off all the slaves and 
men-at-arms who w'ere stationed be- 
hind those swinging drapes and hang- 
ings .... But there were Ramizail’s 
djinn. He thought of the bulging chest 
muscles and biceps of the black lad 
who had popped up through the car- 
pet. Suppose she called up two or 
three score? Even Godwin of Eng- 
land must be crushed beneath such 
foemen. ,\nd he was wearing very light 
mail, under the silver-worked samite. 

He made a great effort, conquered 
his stubborn pride, and said, “Yes, 
you have me, El Sareuk.” 

The dark fanatic face twisted with 
very real pain. “This is distasteful. 
King Godwin, more distasteful than 
anything I have ever done. Under- 
stand me,” he said, bending over Ram- 
izail and laying his nervous hand 
lightly on the King’s knee, “I have 
never been forced to do such a thing 
before. I shall make another pilgrim- 
age to Mecca when all is done, to 
cleanse my honor of the stain. I have 
been a gentleman,” he said, lowering 
his gaze to the floor. “By Allah, I 
have taken pride in it, and pride has 
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brought me to this detestable deed, 
for wondrous are the ways of the true 
God!” 

Godwin shifted in embarrassment, 
and on an impulse grasped the Sara- 
cen’s hand in his and shook it vigor- 
ously. “Look here, damn it,” he said 
roughly, his ruddy face even more 
red than usual, “I see — I mean to say, 
you know, God smite it all, I can see 
you’re all right, El Sareuk. I mean 
to say, if you had to kidnap me, well, 
you had your reasons.” He took his 
hand back and gave a fearful tug at 
his short beard, almost pulling it out 
by the roots. “So don’t apologize. It 
makes me uncomfortable. We be war- 
riors, you and I.” 

The Hadji looked at him grateful- 
ly. “Thou art the better man,” said 
he quietly. “What a Moslem you’d 
make!” 

“Xow we're all friends,” said Ram- 
izail cozily, “and you can talk your 
business and let him go, Mohammed.” 

“First,” replied El Sareuk, “this.” 
He clapped his hands; a slave 
appeared in tlie doorway; and the 
Hadji said, “Bring the King’s weapons 
that were taken from him.” 

Godwin, buckling on his broadsword 
and knife, grunted with relief. With- 
out them he felt naked. 

“Now hear me, Godwin of England. 
When it was first bruited among my 
peoples that you had landed on our 
shores, at the camp of the Franks who 
were besieging Acre — may they all 
burn in the bosom of Eblis for a 
thousand years — except you, of course 
— when it was told in the tents and 
cities, I say, there was consternation 
among my folk; the word ran from 
man to man, and our throats worked 
and we could not speak. Saladin him- 
self sprang from his couch and cried 
out In anguish, for ’twas said that the 
Holy City was all but in your hand 
at that moment.” 

Godwin fidgeted modestly. 


“The King of England,” went on 
El Sareuk, “was well known to be 
worth five hundred of our men in bat- 
tle, and ten thousand of our men in 
statecraft and in the lore of the siege. 

So we took thought on how to turn 
you aside from your Crusade, sir; and 
no man could propose anything save 
the assassin’s knife, or the strangler’s 
cord. We did not know then that you 
carried with you a traitor, a serpent 
in man’s skin, the false wizard Mor- 
vren.” 

“Just a minute,” said Godwin. “If 
you mean you want me to go home 
and leave the Crusade, well, I can’t 
do it. I may have to fight my way 
through a regiment of your wench’s 
djinn, but by the talons of my falcon, l 
I’ll do it if needs must! While Sala- j 
din holds Jerusalem, I cannot cease. 

I cannot turn aside, El Sareuk.” 

“May .^llah shorten my life by half 
if I meant anything of the kind! We’ll 
vanquish j-ou in fair fight, or not at 
all, for you are a man!” said the Sa- 
racen firmly. “No, Godwin, the favor 
I crave of you has nothing to do with 
the Crusade, nothing at all. It may 
be,” he said, “that you will die in 
the doing of this deed. I hope not. By 
the beard of the Prophet, on whom be 
peace, I swear I hope you will not 
die! Rather than that would I see you 
sitting in the Temple of Solomon {on 
whom be peace, muttered Ramizail 
dutifully), and the streets of Jerusa- 
lem all hung with cloth of gold and 
flowers and silken banners for your 
conquering hordes, than see you dead, 
Godwin the mighty!” 

“Thank you,” said Godwin. “Go 
on.” 

“I shall tell you a brief tale. Have 
some more sherbet, Ramizail. Well, 
once on a time, many centuries, many 
eons before Solomon the Wise was 
born of woman, the afreets took 
thought and built themselves a for- 
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tress, deep in the bills of this pleasant 
land.” 

TPHE KING wiped the beaded sweat 
from his brow and grumbled 
“Pleasant land, indeed!” t© himself. 

“The fortress they called Dar el 
Baida, the White Castle, because it 
was black.” He chuckled. “The 
afreets, being subtle demons, the 
worst of all Allah’s created creatures, 
save the schedim, have the habit of 
misnaming an3^ing they lay their 
tongues to, simply to annoy the god- 
ly. Does not the holy Koran tell us 
plain that we should not misname 
an5^ing from Hell up to Paradise, 
nor even nickname anything? Alas, 
we are not all perfect in the commands 
of the Prophet! I myself have been 
guilty of calling my Ramizail ‘Little 
Annoyance’ when she played me skit- 
tish jests.” 

“Your little annoyance frets under 
this spate of words, words, words,” 
said Ramizail. “Do get on with it, 
dear Mohammed.” 

“I am reproved. This Dar el Baida, 
great black fortress of the afreetish 
clans, stands in the hills scarce a 
third of a day’s ride from this very 
spot, Godwin; where it has stood for- 
nearly-ever, and the memory of man 
and djinn runneth not to the contrary. 
From it they come forth at odd times, 
when the humor seizes them, to work 
their evil: seducing women, over- 
throwing the righteous, battling with 
the well-intentioned djinn, and in gene- 
ral—” 

“Playing hell,” suggested Godwin. 

“Precisely. Now there is a prophe- 
cj', handed down from the days of 
Solomon — yes, yes, my dear, on whom 
be peace — there is a prophecy that 
one day Dar el Baida shall fall and 
be no more, and all the afreets who 
throng its baleful streets will be hurled 
nD the everlasting flame. I forget just 


which of the seven Hells they’re 
doomed to. Let me see, could it be 
the Raging Fire that Splits Every- 
thing? The Scorching Fire? The 
Blaze? The Abyss?” 

“Never mind,” quoth Ramizail im- 
patiently. “Tell him about the prophe- 
cy. I see what you want him to do, 
old Mohammed El Sareuk; and I’m 
blessed if I like the notion.” 

“But he is the one!” cried the 
Saracen. “He is surely the veritable 
one, Ramizail!” 

“Which one?” asked Godwin, tak- 
ing the girl’s glass and gulping a large 
draught of sherbet. 

“Solomon did not learn of Dar el 
Baida until his days were numbered 
in tens. He sent some of his djinn to 
besiege it; but he died ere he could 
reinforce them, and it was about then 
that the prophecy, said to have come 
from his dying lips, began to be cir- 
culated. Know then, Godwin,” said 
El Sareuk formally, “that there shall 
one day come a conquering lord from 
out of the Western lands beyond the 
many waters, who shall lay siege to 
Dar el Baida, and enter into its in- 
violate gates, and throw down the 
rule of the afreets therein; and Dar 
el Baida shall crumble and fall into 
the dust of eternity!” His gray eyes 
blazed. “The conqueror, men say, will 
be a young man, red-faced and stal- 
wart, having thews like a lion in his 
prime, and wearing upon his face a 
beard of startling pure yellow, aye, 
yellow as the amber ! By the very God, 
thou King of England, but if this is 
not you yourself, then who may it 
be?” He leaped up, as nervously 
quick as a gazelle, and grasped both 
of Godwin’s big hands in his own slim 
fingers. “Godwin, surely before Allah 
you are that conqueror 1 ” 

“Well, I’ll be hanged,” said Godwin 
of England. 
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CHAPTER IX 

/ swear by the fig and by the 
olive, by Mount Sinai, 

And by this inviolate soil of 
Mecca I 

— The Koran-. The Fig 

' I 'HEY ALL sat silently for a while, 
and a slave brought them dainty 
cups of Chinese tea. At last Godwin 
relieved himself of a loud groan. 

“El Sareuk, I’m in a mood to credit 
anything tonight. I’ve heard tales of 
supernatural beings that would ordi- 
narily make me roar with laughter; 
I’ve seen a man come up through this 
carpet like a flea out of Dirty John’s 
beard, and I’ve been quiet v,-hile you 
spun me a yarn out of a fairy book.” 
The Saracen made as if to speak, and 
Godwin waved his hand. “N'o, no. I 
believe you. Don’t ask me why, for 
all my life till this week has been 
war, blood, and .solid flesh to hack and 
carve, with never a ghost or goblin to 
see anywhere. But yesterday my horse 
tripped on a single hair that left rope 
burns, and today I pursued a great 
troop of Saracens who disappeared 
rather startlingly.” He gave Ramizail 
a quizzical glance, and she hung her 
head. “So I’m in a mood to believe 
practically any tale you want to tell 
me. .All right. You have me prisoner. 
You want my promise to come out 
and besiege this miraculous city of 
wicked spirits for you. If I don’t 
agree, you. won’t let me go back to 
Jaffa. I know! That’s your proposi- 
tion.” He sipped scalding tea. “All 
right,” he shouted ferociously, “all 
right, damn it, I’ll do it.” 

“My gratitude shall be as eternal 
as the shifting sands of the desert, 
and as limitless. My head and my 
life are yours to command,” said the 
Lord Mohammed El Sareuk simply. 
“In return I give you back your free- 
dom, and when you have leveled Dar 
el Baida, I shall heap a hundred fight- 
ing camels with gold and silk and 


spices, with silver ornaments and the 
finest Damascus weapons man has 
ever wrought; I shall give you jewels 
to make your eyes burst with joy, 
and two thousand Turcomans to fight 
at your side when you go on with 
your crusading. Nothing I or my peo- 
ple can buy or steal, but shall be yours 
if you conquer Dar el Baida. I swear 
it by all I deem sacred.” 

“To hell with that,” said Godwin 
roughly. “I have as healthy a desire 
for loot as any man, but a bargain 
between gentlemen should be even. 
My life — and nobody ever heard God- 
win declare before tonight that his 
life was anyone’s except his own! — 
my life and freedom, in return for my 
sword at the walls of vour magic for- 
tress. A deal?” 

They shook hands gravely. “Can 
you persuade some of your knights 
to fight with you?” 

“Sure. Dick couldn’t be kept away, 
and there’s old Lyulf the Scot, who 
wields as heavy a sword as I do. Dir- 
ty John’s contingent are always wild 
for a brawl, and at least fifty more 
will follow where I lead ’em, whether 
it’s to Jerusalem or to Hell. I can 
come with five hundred at least. That 
ought to do it.” 

“There will be many legions with 
terrible black magic allied against 
you, dear Godwin,” put in the girl. 
“I will come with my djinn to combat 
the things your sword can’t harm.” 

“And I will come,” said El Sareuk, 
“with Turcomans and Seljuk Turks, 
Mamelukes and Bedouins, Egyptians 
and Moorish mercenaries, assassins 
from the Old !Man of the Mountain, 
renegade Franks and Armenians, and 
the fierce Soldarii, all to the number 
of forty thousand.” 

Godwin bounded up and began to 
pace back and forth over the rich 
carpets, beating his hands together 
with excitement. “Listen, El Sareuk,” 
he shouted, “if your story’s true, and 
there is such a place, and we can as- 
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semble a crew of fighters like that, 
then before God I swear I’ll do it for 
nothing, and come back here after- 
ward, if you wish, to put myself in 
your hands again! What a fight we’ll 
have! What a besieging to sing bal- 
lads of! Ramizail,” he cried, snatching 
her up and holding her above his head 
while she wriggled and shrieked, “you 
gorgeous young witch, I thank the day 
that brought me to you and this lean 
old wolf of yours! What a battle we’ll 
have!” 

“If you were a Moslem,” said El 
Sareuk, catching the enormous zest in 
his turn, “and I were at your side, 
we two would be Kings of the World!” 

So the slaves, brisk to sense the 
wishes of their master; hurried into 
the tent with flagons of strong honey 
mead; and the three drank deeply, 
though El Sareuk by ordinary was a 
strict follower of his faith and did 
not touch liquor. Then Godwin said, 
“Friend, one boon I’ll ask besides my 
freedom.” 

“Ask a thousand thousand.” 

“Just one. Let me get my hands 
on Morvren.” 

“He is already tied to a camel, 
waiting for you at the entrance.” 

“Ho ho,” said Godwin throatily, 
“wait till he hears what I’m going to 
do to him!” 

CHAPTER X 

It hath been revealed to me that 
a company of djinn listened, and 
said, “Verily, we have heard a 
marvellous discourse.” 

— The Koran\ Djinn 

jr\ICK AND Lyulf sat beside the 
decorated pool in the court of 
their King’s house, staring at each 
other and gnawing their lips. They 
had come in from a frantic search of 
the city, their minds black with dread. 
Without the walls, the army of the 


Crusaders flew up and down the 
streets, harrying peaceable citizens 
with their rough, angry questions. 

On her perch, Yellow-eyes the fal- 
con shifted from foot to foot, talking 
querulously to herself. 

“Looking af the bird,” said Lyulf 
gloomily. “I feel she knows that some- 
thing’s wrong with her master. Dick, 
what drooling idiots we were, to let 
him go a-strolling through this heathen 
Jaffa all alone!” 

“If I could speak with Morvren 
for just two minutes,” growled Dick, 
“I’d find out where the King’s gone, 
see if I wouldn’t!” 

Yellow-eyes gave a piercing cry. 
The cedar gates flew open and God- 
win came into the court, roaring a war 
song. Behind him, in the hands of a 
pair of scowling Turcomans, traitor- 
ous Morvren reluctantly dragged his 
heels along the flagstones. 

Jovial mirth reigned for full five 
minutes, punctuated occasionally by 
bitter accusations of carelessness from 
the old Scottish warrior; then said 
Godwin, “Sit, friends, and I’ll tell you 
a tale.” He gestured to the mercena- 
ries. “Take the sorcerer out and keep 
him safe till I have leisure to see to 
him personally.” 

Then he repeated to his two friends 
the substance of what he had seen and 
heard and done; and Dick was jubi- 
lant, while Lyulf was amazed beyond 
belief. 

“Then — my scones and bagpipes! 
— then you really saw one of the 
djinn, sire,” he gasped. 

The sun was rising beyond the 
walls of Jaffa. Godwin pointed to it 
dramatically. 

“.As plainly as I see that lifting 
ball of flame and brass, I saw the 
djinni arise from the carpet. And as 
keenly as I feel the great hawk’s 
talons here on my wrist (God bless 
thee. Yellow-eyes, thou faithful smiter 
of hares!), I felt the cold grue touch 
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my spine at his sudden vanishing. Se 
why should we doubt El Sareuk’s fab- 
ulous towered city of the afreets? 
I tell you, it will make a siege to 
dwarf all legends and histories of 
warfare that mankind has talked of 
these countless millennia pastl” 
“We’ll keep your word, sire,” said 
Dick, all aquiver with the prospect. 
“We’ll crumple that fortress like an 
empty bladder.” 

“By our vows, though, Godwin, we 
cannot turn aside from pushing our 
Crusade to its conclusion,” Lyulf re- 
minded him. “So the building of Jaf- 
fa’s walls must continue.” 

“Yes. but I promised only five 
hundred fighters. Fifty knights, and 
the rest men-at-arms, cooks, armorers, 
and the builders of siege engines, who 
are not at work here anyway. It’s 
only a side expedition, Lyulf, and — 
I gave my word to the Saracen.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t grumbling,” said the 
Scot. “I was just saying we mustn’t 
hinder the Crusade. We’ll go, Godwin, 
we’ll go.” He rattled his battered old 
steel blade in its scabbard. “You two 
have had all the pleasures lately. My 
sword yearns for work. I’m none so 
old that I don’t like a combat, young 
Godwin.” 

“Then we’ll sleep for four hours, 
and marshal our chosen men at noon, 
in the orchards to the west. By to- 
night we should be camping outside 
Dar el Baida, the fortress of the un- 
holy godlings ! ” 

CHAPTER XI 

The afreets are generally believed 
to differ from the other djinn in 
being very powerful and always 
malicious; but to be in other 
respects of a similar nature. 

— Lane, Modern Egyptians 

'TTHE BLACK city of the afreets, 
called in their twistedly humor- 


ous fashion by the name of the White 
C^tle, or Dar el Baida, reared its 
thin spires and round domes toward 
the stars in a plain-like valley of the 
hills far inland from Jaffa. 

Its plan was basically the same as 
any medieval fortified town, although 
it had been erected in remotest an- 
tiquity by the uncanny power of the 
most abominable of the djinn; a heavy 
wall surrounded it, expanding here and 
there into a square, squat “tower”, 
crenelated and pierced with small 
archers’ windows, yet actually no 
higher than the rest of the wall; with- 
in this stout barricade were many 
dwellings, two-storied houses, markets, 
and travesties of mosques — in which 
these worst of created beings were 
wont to worship their ancient master, 
Satan, called Eblis, with diverse and 
obscene ceremonies. Ringing the 
whole was a deep moat running brim- 
ful of reeking scarlet blood. 

The greatest difference in the ex- 
ternal appearance of Dar el Baida, 
as compared with mortal walled cit- 
ies, was in its building materials. 
Black they were, one and all: black as 
perjury, black as sin; jet black as 
the wing of a raven covered with 
soot from an auto-da-fe! And this 
was a terrible pure blackness, this 
no-color of the afreets’ fortress, and 
far removed from the rainbow-flash- 
ing black of Ramizail’s hair. No hue 
showed on the walls and domes of 
Dar el Baida, neither reflected from 
the sun nor caught in the mists of 
morning. Nothing, anywhere, save sul- 
len, atrocious, sable black. 

No man could ever say where the 
building stones had been quarried, for 
they were no stones recognized in 
this world. They were smooth to the 
touch as glass, flawless in their sur- 
face perfection and in their dead col- 
oring, like giant square black opals. 
Without the city, they were thus; but 
upon the inner walls and studded over 
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the buildings shone flashing black 
jewels of rare and uncountable kinds. 
Black diamonds as big as your fist, 
jetty emeralds carven from the bowels 
of the earth in mines no human foot 
ever trod, pitch-dark rubies and a 
myriad others, all wholly unchaste 
black. 

Amid this barbaric dark splendor 
moved and passed countless throngs 
of the afreets, engaged on business and 
pleasure to tell of which there are no 
words in the decent languages of the 
earth. 

No one, not even Solomon, first 
master of the djinn, knew or knows 
the true form of an afreet. It may 
be said, This is the shape they take 
most frequently; or by some, In this 
guise have I seen an afreet; but of 
their normal lineaments no man can 
speak. 

So in Dar el Baida they ambled 
and talked and took their ease in the 
formations of tall black men and wo- 
men, their height averaging ten feet 
from bare soles to the top of their 
close-tied turbans. They seemed very 
like the easy-dispositioned djinn who 
paid homage to the half-caste witch 
Ramizail. But their eyes were entire- 
ly black, with no irises or whites; and 
thus they differed in appearance from 
the djinn. 

Godwin of England, riding a circuit 
around the walls of Dar el Baida, 
saw nothing of the afreets. He saw 
only the moat awash with sluggishly 
roiling red liquid, and beyond it the 
soaring spires and bulky walls of the 
evil fortress. 

TT WAS just before sunset. On his 
right rode Dick and Ramizail, on 
his left old Lyulf and the desert wolf, 
Hadji Mohammed El Sareuk. Behind 
trotted the standard-bearers, and then 
a knot of knights under the command 
jf Dirty John, Baron of Bartesme. 
Encamped on the crest and sides of 


a hill some distance away were the 
forces of Crusaders and the motley 
hordes of united Easterners. Invisi- 
ble, disciplined and silent, rank upon 
rank of djinn filled the flatland be- 
tween this hill and a point some fifty 
yards from the red moat; no one could 
see them but Ramizail, and she only 
when she touched the gold ring to the 
sigil and locked their designs together. 
Godwin, however, equably took her 
word for it that they were there. 

.“Look at it, sire,” said Dick, as they 
took a slight rise at a canter. “Just 
look at the blasted thing. What’s it 
made of, anyway? Black stone?” 

“Stone cut from the slopes of Hell,” 
said Ramizail, leaning forward on her 
palfrey’s neck. “When you reach it 
you’ll find it’s smooth and hard as — • 
oh, my, I don’t know what to com- 
pare it with. At any rate, Godwin 
dear, you’ll have an awful time get- 
ting in.” 

“Expect to,” said the King cheer- 
fully. “No fun otherwise.” He ges- 
tured back. “Those sappers and en- 
gineers of mine can blast a path 
through anything, Ramizail. No Hell- 
quarried rock will keep them out.” 

Seeing the sun touch the horizon, 
he urged his great charger into a gal- 
lop, in order that they might make 
the circuit of the fortress before dark- 
ness fell. His entourage quickened 
their pace likewise. Above them float- 
ed many banners; those of the King, 
of Dick and Lyulf, of all the noble 
Franks; the crescent standard of Is- 
lam; and a curious pennant which 
Ramizail said a djinni had presented 
her for the occasion. It bore on a pur- 
ple field the interlocked triangles and 
circle of Solomon’s Seal, stitched in 
golden thread. “ ’Twill strike fear to 
the hearts of the afreets when they 
peer over their ramparts at it, I as- 
sure you,” said Ramizail comfortably, 
glancing up at it. 

“That reminds me,” said Godwin, 
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kneeing his mount closer to hers. 
“Let’s get this straight, Mistress 
Witch. I don’t want you casting any 
spells to incapacitate these creatures, 
do you understand? I mean to say, I 
came out here for a fight, and I don’t 
want to burst into the fort and find 
everybody frozen rigid or tied up with 
fairy ropes, or anything of the sort. 
My lads want some opposition.” 

“Heavens, you’ll get it, Godwin 
love! Do you think I’m able to affect 
these beings with my paltry' magic? 
Godwin,” she said, “I’ve told you and 
told you, all the powers that I have 
come from my djinn. The afreets are 
stronger than the djinn, so it stands 
to reason — if you know that word — 
that I can’t paralyze them or annihi- 
late them except in rare cases. I’ll tell 
you again what I will do: I’ll combat 
their magic with mine, and leave the 
physical brawling to your fellows and 
El Sareuk’s. Oh, mark me, some of 
their sorcery will get through at you. 
I can’t stop it all. They’re tough and 
wily, those demons in there. But I 
can bore and sap and undermine their 
malevolent charms. In the long run,” 
said she, frowning prettily, “they’ll 
beat me. But coupled with your brute 
strength, maybe somehow we’ll win. 
There’s always the prophecy, you 
know.” 

“If I understood the nature of 
djiimi and afreet a little better, it’d be 
a help,” said the King. 

“Well, I’ll simplify it for you. My 
djinn can be killed by men. So can 
the afreets. They’re susceptible to 
w’ounds just like you and Dick. But 
they’re frightfully strong. 

UCOME OF THEM can fly, you 
know; not by flapping their 
arms like a bird, but just by thinking 
themselves away from the earth, 
though they can’t do it very often. It 
drains their vitality. They get pale 


as white gauze, and can scarcely sit 
up after they’ve flown. It’s the same 
with those of the afreets who are able 
to fly. I doubt you’ll have much 
trouble with these in that respect, be- 
cause they’ll save all their energies for 
fighting and spells. 

“The djinn can move forward and 
back in time, but that again is hard 
for them and they hate to do it. 

“Thej' can raise up phantoms to 
bemuse you, as they did that day on 
the hill of El Hattab. Now if the 
afreets do that, my djinn will dispel 
the phantoms right away, so you’ll al- 
ways be sure that you’re fighting real 
creatures and not air. 

“I guess that’s about all. There will 
be other things to contend with, God- 
win, but I’ll do my best to keep the 
air cleared of magic for you. My soul, 
you’ll have enough to do without wor- 
rying about witchery! Those gentry 
are tough and nasty and as v/icked as 
Eblis himself.” 

“Something else,” said Godwin. 
“How am I going to distinguish be- 
tween djinn and afreets in the fight? 
I don’t want to hack up your co- 
horts.” 

“The afreets can’t pronounce ‘S’ 
very well,” said she. “They lisp. So 
if you hear one say ‘Die, thcoundrell’ 
or anything like that, j'^ou’ll know he’s 
an afreet.” 

“Oh, great,” said Godwin. “All I 
have to do is cross sw'ords with every- 
thing I see and beg him to call me a 
scoundrel. Splendid.” 

“Look at their eyes, then. The 
afreets have no whites.” 

“Another thing. Your djinn are in- 
visible now. How do we know that 
there aren’t spies from the afreets out 
here invisible too?” 

“Djinni and afreet are visible to one 
another at all times, and I’ll hear of it 
if they send out spies. They won’t 
botlier, though. They have enormous 



At Godwin and Ramitai! #af thatr mounts 
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faith in their fortress.” 

“First thing to do,” interrupted 
Lyulf, “is bridge or fill up that horrid 
moat.” 

“Can we do that, or will they pre- 
vent it with magic?” 

“They’ll try. Maybe I can check- 
mate them, and maybe not. Goodness 
gracious, Godwin, I don’t really know 
how things will shape up,” she said. 
“We’ll just have to wait and see. But 
remember, there is always the proph- 
ecy. You’ll break them, I know you 
willl” 

So they galloped around the citadel 
of Dar el Baida, and returned to 
their cooking fires and their tents, 
to sleep fitfully through the night, 
plagued by nightmares and yearning 
for the dawn to come. All night, 
long the hammers crashed and the 
hastily-set-up forges roared, as siege 
engines were built and hurling ma- 
chines assembled; weajwns were edged 
afresh, and armorers sweated over 
their suits of chain. 

CHAPTER XII 

And the sentence passed on the 
peoples 0} djinn and men. . .hath 
become their due, and they shall 
perish. 

— The Koran-. The Made Plain 

'T'HEY DRESSED Godwin in his 
best suit of oiled fighting mail, 
carefully laced down his helmet, and 
belted on his heaviest sword. Yellow- 
eyes, the peregrine falcon, clave to his 
shoulder and would not be persuaded 
to leave him. W’hen he was ready, and 
just as daybreak burst upon the val- 
ley below, he ran to his horse and 
leaped to the saddle in his usual way, 
flying with all his weighty armor up 
over the steed’s tail and slamming 
down over the cantle into a firm seat. 
He swept down the hill, passing 
through the camp of El Sareuk’s 


hordes with his broadsword waving in 
a rough, friendly salute, and came to 
the level and galloped for the red 
moat of the citadel of the afreets. 

His engineers, sappers, builders of 
siege machines, and tactitians were 
gathered on its brink, walking about, 
crouching on their knees and judging 
distances, calculating one thing and 
another, very busy, very absorbed, 
very eager. 

“Well, sirrahs!” roared Godwin of 
England, standing in his stirrups. 
“Well? Can you do it?” 

The senior tactician, Hugh of Hox- 
ton, a knight old and skilled in his 
craft, came limping over to the King. 
“Sire, we’ll have to make us a bridge 
over the vile stuff. No mortal man 
could swim through it, nor can we 
find the bottom with a weighted line. 
Gods, sire, it must be hundreds of 
feet deep!” 

“Why can’t it be swum?” asked 
the King curiously. Of course none 
of the knights would have tried, for 
swimming in armor was beyond even 
the giant strength of Godwin; but 
rafts, now, with some of the tougher 
men-at-arms to swim and push 
them .... 

“Sire, ’tis blood!” cried the ancient 
tactician. “Unholy it is, sire! You 
know the old rh}nne? ‘For all the blood 
that’s shed on earth runs through the 
springs of that countree?’ I’m think- 
ing we’ve come to yon very selfsame 
place, for this stuff — arrgh! ’Tis gore, 
thick hot life’s blood of a million lads. 
I’ll lay oath!” 

Godwin dismounted, took off one 
gauntlet and dabbled his forefinger 
in the moat. He sniffed the scum of 
red, regarded it closely, and touched 
it to his tongue. 

“God and the Holy Sepulcher aid 
us! It is blood! As warm as if it 
came this instant from a slit gullet!” 

“Have I not just assured you of the 
fact?” grumbled the other. 
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•My enemies in France and Eng- 
!ind have often accused me of wad- 
.ng through blood to my goals. What 
would they think if I went home to 
tell them I’d swum in the stuff?” God- 
win chuckled. “V’ery well, it must be 
a bridge, then. .-Mwyn!” he called to 
his chief engineer. 

‘"Sire?” 

bridge, Alwyn. How soon?” 

‘•Hell and threselcocks! Let me 
see.” .\lwyn squinted across the moat. 
•'It’s none so wide. Look here, sire: 
we'll make us a bridge on the land, 
of the biggest, stoutest trees we can 
find. Right there. Then we’ll upend it 
and let it fall across. That way we 
won’t have to touch the scarlet stuff.” 

“You fellows are unduly squeamish 
this morning .... Over that way I saw 
plenty of big cedars. Cut them and 
make your bridge. I want it before 
noon.” Alwyn popped his eyes wide. 
‘•Take all the men you need,” said 
the King impatiently. “Damn it, take 
half the forces! Make it a wide 
bridge, sirrah, and if it breaks, so 
will your skull. Get on!” 

El Sareuk came up, his little pony 
going like the wind. He reined it to a 
skidding halt beside the Englishman. 
“My legions are ready, O King,” he 
sard formally. 

“Good. We’ll have ’em a bridge 
before long. Ride with me now, Had- 
ji,” said Godwin. “We’ll occupy our- 
selves witli plans, eh? Can’t simply 
sit here watching other men work. 
Let’s travel around this frightful ob- 
ject,” he suggested, pointing at the 
fortress. They moyed off at a trot. 
‘•What prevents that gore from clot- 
ting, do you imagine?” 

“Magic, incredible and malefic 
magic. Necromancy of the most evil.” 
El Sareuk shook his lean old head. 
■'Godwin, as I gaze on this black 
walled city, I must admit I’m fright- 
ened. Nowhere else on earth are so 
many ill-intentioned spirits of flame 


and air gathered together to pit their 
powers against man’s. Prophecy or 
no prophecy, I feel qualms of faint- 
ness and terror. See here,” he said, 
leaning toward the Crusader, “it isn’t 
too late yet. Suppose we band to- 
gether, Godwin, and ride off with all 
our people, to conquer and loot and 
rule the world! The sane, normal, 
rich and waiting world of mortals! 
You and I, we could be monarclis 
of all men. Leave this valley of Hell 
with me! Embrace Islam, and become 
my brother in all things! We were 
made for brothers, thou and I!” 

“Surely I think we were. But let’s 
talk about that after we level this 
citadel to the ground, and fill up her 
bloody moat with the bodies of a 
hundred thousand afreets!” Godwin 
laughed. “It’s the waiting that’s an- 
noying you, Hadji Jlohammed. You’ll 
be all right when w’e’re galloping over 
the bridge. I’ve seen the same vacilla- 
tions in stout Lyulf before a brawl. 
It’s only the waiting.” 

pL SAREUK said, “I hope you’re 
right. Remember, I have lived 
out sixty 3'ears in this country, with 
djinni and afreet upon every hand, 
and I know their uncanny powers.” 

“Poof,” retorted Godwin airily. “I 
spit in their collective eye. My broad- 
sword can drink from an afreet’s 
veins as readily as from a man’s. I 
say,” he went on, changing the sub- 
ject to distract El Sareuk from his 
superstitious tremblings, “where did 
you learn to speak English, ^loham- 
med? You talk as well as I do. Bet- 
ter, hang it! I’ve never had time for 
formal study of words and literature 
and all that stuff. Y’ou sound like my 
old tutor.” 

“Why, I learned from Ramizail’s 
father. He lived among us for near 
a score of years, dying but three sum- 
mers ago. I owe to him what poor 
command I have over the tongue.” 

At mention of the girl, Godwin’s 
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face clouded. He wished with all his 
heart to come out and ask a straight- 
forward question about her relation- 
ship with El Sareuk, but the query 
stuck in his throat. Instead, he said, 
“Where is Ramizail?” 

“Watclung her beloved djinn. 
Mihrjan is drilling them on the plain.” 

“Drilling? Xike soldiers?” 

“Somewhat the same.” 

“The nature of these heathen spir- 
its,” said Godwin, “astounds me. I 
can’t grasp it.” 

“Imagine they are men; but with 
certain magic powers.” 

Godwin nodded uncertainly. “Well, 
well! Let’s ride. I want a look at the 
other side of this place again.” 

They circled Dar el Baida. When 
they had come back opposite the 
closed drawbridge, the King said, “As 
I’d thought, El Sareuk, there’s our 
only entrance. Everywhere else the 
walls rise smooth. We’ll raise our 
bridge, slam her down across the 
fosse, and after a wave of archers 
and knights pass over, we’ll drag the 
siege engines and sows and belfries 
across. Praise be, there’s enough 
earth between moat and fortress to 
give us room to use them. We’ll work 
on that tower, and on that — ” he 
indicated the crenelated buttress-like 
towers, squat and black, that flanked 
the drawbridge-shuttered gate s — 
“with the two siege castles; while we 
see if something can’t be done about 
bringing down the ruddy drawbridge. 
God! This ought to be fun. My fin- 
gers are tingling nowl Let’s get some 
action started.” 

He tugged at his yellow beard, then 
wheeled and went charging off toward 
the camp. El Sareuk followed him. 

“Bowmen!” howled Godwin at the 
top of his mighty voice. “Archers to 
the moat! Carry down the mangonels, 
the ballistae, the gyns and tribuchets! 
We’ll give ’em a taste of what’s com- 
ing, by my halidom! We’ll flick ’em 


with our lash, we’ll touch the devils 
up with a few arrows and a little 
fire! Take down half the store of 
Sicilian flints! Plenty of iron darts 
for the casters! Halloo, halloo! For- 
ward, bullies! Get off your haunches 
and live!" 

The Crusaders took flame at his 
voice, as they had done at Acre and 
Jaffa; and the Moslems turned to one 
another and said fiercely, “Hark to 
the roaring of the lusty bull! Today, 
brothers, we fight under a man!” 

CHAPTER XIII 

When the Heaven shall cleave 
asunder, 

And when the stars shall disperse, 
And when the graves shall be 
turned upside down .... 

When the sun shall be folded up, 
And when the stars shall fall. 
And when the mountains shall be 
set in motion. 

And when the seas shall boil. 
And when Hell shall be made to 
blaze. 

— The Korans: The Cleaving; 

The Folded Up 

U^IVE ME AN arbalest,” said 
Godwin. “It’s fitting that I 
start this affray. The best arbalest 
you have, and hasten!” 

“Give the King an arbalest, one of 
you caitiff rogues,” shouted Dirty 
John. 

A bowman put his weapon in the 
King’s hands. Godwin, who was as 
skilled with a crossbow as with his 
broadsword, lifted it, judged wind 
and distance automatically, and sent 
a shaft hurtling up at the blazing blue 
sky. It arched and fell into the city 
of the afreets. A great yell burst 
from the plain behind him, where 
more than forty thousand warriors 
waited impatiently for action. 

“Fire!” bellowed Godwin. 
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There was a prodigious humming 
and the air was darkened with a 
flight of arrows. Following the King’s, 
they described their huge arc and 
dropped within the citadel of Dar el 
Baida. 

“Catapults!” 

A multitude of terrible iron darts 
flew across the stream of blood and 
vanished beyond the black walls. 

“Gyns! Ballistae and mangonels!” 
shouted the young monarch happily. 

The well-seasoned arms of the hurl- 
ing machines crashed in a ragged 
chorus, the counterweights dropped 
with earth-shaking violence, the Beams 
creaked and flew up, and ton upon 
ton of Sicilian flints and round rocks 
pried from the hills near Jaffa sped 
like incredible birds in flight, some 
to strike the smooth walls, others to 
disappear beyond them. To the eager 
watchers, Dar el Baida seemed to 
shudder and quake on its foundations. 
The echoes drummed as stone after 
stone thudded into the fortress. 

“Now the tribuchets!” ordered 
Godwin, wriggling in his saddle. “The 
heavy engines, lads! Let ’em speak!” 

The tribuchets blasted out their 
defiance. El Sareuk, sitting his horse 
beside Godwin’s, grasped the King by 
the arm. “Look, look! The crack! 
They’ve opened a crack in the wall!” 

It was true. The tribuchets, fling- 
ing the heaviest stones procurable, 
had battered open a branching frac- 
ture that ran from the top of the wall 
for a score of feet downward. “It’s 
not impregnable, Godwin!” shouted 
the Saracen. “It can be split! I cry 
thanks to Allah for that sign!” 

“Now, men,” said Godwin through 
his vizor, “before they recover from 
their surprise, splash the fiends with 
Greek firel Sulphur and burning 
wads of oil-soaked tow! Shower the 
city with flame as thick as snow in 
an English January! Byzantine naph- 
tha! Sea fire and clay bombs! Gren- 


ades of hell’s-broth in pottery! Keep 
it up till you’ve used a full third of 
the stock! Don’t let the bastards 
breathe anything but flame until your 
arms ache like sin and your tongues 
loll to your waists! Go on!” 

And now the air between shore and 
fort was all a ruddy hissing redness, 
as catapults of all kinds were pressed 
into service as flame weapons. Greek 
fire and the terrible naphtha bombs of 
El Sareuk’s contributing went raging 
at the afreetish citadel, and passing 
over the walls entered the till-now- 
unprofaned streets and passages; 
whence a thick gagging smoke arose 
toward the sun, together with lick- 
ing tongues of fire and a great outcry 
and wailing. 

The Saracens, whose lives had 
been spent in fear of the evil spirits, 
now milled and leaped up and 
screeched their glee like delirious 
children. The Crusaders slapped each 
other on the back and laughed to see 
their King impress the heathen. 

“More, more!” thundered Godwin 
above the tumult. “Don’t let ’em suck 
so much as a single whiff of air! 
Feed them the fire, damn their gul- 
lets! Broil ’em! Bubble their eyes 
from their dirty heads! i\Iore darts! 
More stones! More arrows! More 
flame!” 

Ramizail rode up to him. Her vio- 
let eyes were bright with admiration. 
“Godwin, Godwin,” she said, “what a 
magnificent wild beast you are, 
truly!” 

He pushed his vizor up and winked. 
“This is my element, Ramizail, as 
yours is witchery and subtle magic. 
I’ll wager you looked the same as 
you conjured up that harka.” 

“Oh, do let the harka drop, God- 
win. I’m sorry about it. Honestly. It 
was an irresponsible whim. Listen, 
one of my djinn says to watch out, for 
the afreets will probably counterat- 
tack in a moment. Don’t bunch your 
men so. Spread them out a little. 
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They can expand their ranks clear 
back to the hills and it won’t do your 
plans any harm . . . besides, enemy 
missiles won’t kill so many at a blow. 
There’s no earthly need to have ev- 
erybody pushing and shoving just to 
get close to the moat and watch.” 

Dick galloped off at a word from 
the King, to order the troops to fan 
out and open their files. El Sareuk 
sent two messengers to likewise in- 
struct his motley forces. 

'T'HE M.\XGOXELS crashed, the 
arbalests hummed, the fire hissed 
and roared and blotted out the sky; 
Godwin accepted the Saracen leader’s 
own bow and with it shot an arrow 
that .sang a high tune through the air 
and appeared to fall directly in the 
heart of Dar el Baida. The crack in 
the great wall widened, and above it 
now appeared the head and shoulders 
of an afreet — the first the besiegers 
had seen. He was scarcely more than 
a black dot on the crest of the wall. 
They could see him lift a fist and 
shake it furiously. 

“Here's your bow,” said Godwin. 
“Let me have a shot with my arbalest, 
and then you try for him.” Quickly 
he fitted an arrow to the crossbow 
and let it fly. El Sareuk eyed its 
flight, muttered, “Too high,” and al- 
most without aiming sent a thin shaft 
speeding after it. The crossbow quar- 
rel sped harmlessly over the afreet, 
he made a rude gesture, and the Sar- 
acen’s shaft skewered his head like a 
pike piercing a pumpkin. 

“Oh, fine, bloody fine!” cried 
Godwin. 

“You were hampered by your hel- 
met and armor,” said El Sareuk. “It 
was hardly a fair test of skill. Some 
day we must play at archery with 
equal weapons.” 

“A date Faster with that Greek 

fire, you doddering women! Pour it 
on ’em!” 

The citadel was smoking like an 


open furnace. Ramizail said, divining 
his thought, “That’s not Dar el Bai- 
da that’s afire, it’s your wads and 
bombs and such that are burning out. 
There’s nothing in the city that can 
burn except the afreets.” 

“Well, there’s a rare lot of them 
blazing, then. Go on, you limping, 
staggering, purblind cripples! Give 
them hell!” 

At last they came to the end of 
their first third of fire weapons, and 
halted one by one for more orders. 
Godwin rode back and forth on the 
shore of the fosse, directing the. pro- 
pelling of heavy flints toward the 
crack in the wall, which was just to 
the rear of the left-hand gate tower. 
Sweat bathed him within his sun-hot 
armor, but he would not even remove 
the helmet now, for he was in a bat- 
tle and it was not knightly to think 
of comfort at such a time. 

Ramizail on her white palfrey 
came to him and he said jokingly, 
“Where’s the counterattack, witch- 
wench? Your djinni seems to have 
been wrong. You know what I think? 
I think that black unholy place is 
full of human beings, and they’ve 
existed there for centuries on their 
reputation, with everyone afraid to 
say Boo to them for fear of being 
blasted theurgically. Look at that 
crack! Look at the smoke in thick 
columns! Tell me that’s a city full 
of evil spirits, who can change their 
shapes, and fly, and go forward in 
time, and all such nonsense!” 

“Godwin,” she said, pushing a 
stray lock of jet hair under the edge 
of her orange and red turban, “it’d 
serve you right if I left the field and 
watched you be torn to pieces. Why, 
you great hulking man, my djinn are 
weary already with combating the 
afreets’ incantations! Do you know 
they just shot an invisible bolt at 
you? Mihrjan caught 'it on his shield, 
or you’d be spitted and writhing 
now.” 
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•'Caught an invisible bolt on his 
in^-isible shield, did he?” said God- 
win. “My, my. Thank him for me.” 

•Oh, you drooling idiot!” she 

cried. “Here! I can’t convince you 

any other way! Take these! See for 
yourself! You and your Western ar- 
rogance, and pride in stupidity! 

Here!” She unlooped the chain of the 
sigil from her throat, and pushed it 
at him together with her golden ring^ 
He stripped off a glove and took 
them, grinning. “Now press them to- 
gether,” said the girl angrily. “Go 

on, you’ve seen me do it. Hold them 
together in your hand, and look about 
you.” Godwin did so curiously. Dick, 
riding up at that moment with Lyulf 
and Alwyn, the chief engineer, was 
startled to see his beloved King reel 
back in the saddle and turn pasty 
under his tan. 

“My God, what is it, sire?” he 
shouted. 

^ODWIN ignored him. Clenching 
the ancient gold ornaments un- 
til they nearly cut his fingers, he 
gripped the pommel of the saddle 
with the other hand and stared open- 
mouthed all around. 

As though Cadmus had sown here 
the dragon’s teeth, from all about him 
on the plain of the valley had sprung 
up legions and armies of giant black 
men, turbanned, clad in varicolored 
trousers and jackets, holding in their 
capable hands scimitars and knives 
and strange unknown weapons. A 
number of them stood around his 
very horse, great yellow-white shields 
of metal on their arms. Not a man 
of them was less than ten feet in 
height. Their faces were streaming 
with sweat, and bright teeth gleamed 
between panting lips. 

As he glared at them, distrusting 
his sight, a hissing arrow tipped with 
bronze flame came shooting toward 
him. .Automatically he lifted his hand 
in a futile checking motion; but one 


of the djinn was before him, and 
with a flirt of his huge shield de- 
flected the missile. It whined off and 
vanished in smoke. Godwin said fer- 
vently, “Oh, Jerusalem!” 

“VVliat happened?” asked Rami- 
zail, giggling a little. 

“Mihrjan just stopped another. I — 
I suppose you are Mihrjan?” 

“That is my insignificant name, 
Lord of the Yellow Beard,” boomed 
the giant black, bowing deep. 

“I met you the other evening, I 
remember. Well, th-thanks, Mihrjan.” 

“It is less than nothing. Lord. Al- 
lah wills it that you live to destroy 
Dar el Baida. I am but His humble 
slave.” 

“Are you djinn of the Moslem 
faith, too?” asked Godwin, interested 
in spite of the imminent collapse of 
his nervous system. 

“Oh, assuredly. Lord of my Life.” 

“Who in heaven’s name are you 
talking to, sire?” blurted Dick, edg- 
ing closer. 

“Why, Mihrjan here.” 

“Mihrjan where?” 

“Right here,” said Godwin testily. 
“The splendid chap who turned that 
arrow from my chest.” 

“What arrow?” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Godwin, 
recollecting himself. “It’s just tliat I 
can see the djinn now, DicL Continue 
the siege. Go away. I’m busy.” 

Dick and Lyulf cantered off, their 
eyes bulging with wonder. Alwyn, 
waiting a moment, said, “The bridge 
is ready, sire.” 

“What? Oh, yes, certainly, the 
bridge. What do you say, Mihrjan? 
Are we ready to cross the moat?” 

“In delay there lies no plenty,” 
said the djinni, quoting a poet yet 
unheard-of in the King’s age. “With 
all speed, Lord of my Being, should 
the bridge be placed across the dread- 
ful stream. I think you must break 
Dar el Baida this very day, or we will 
all give up our carcasses to the jackal 
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and the vulture.” 

“Right you are,” said the English- 
man. “Alwyn, bring on your vaunted 
bridge.” 

Ahvyn rode away, scratching his 
red head vigorously. The King turned 
to glance at the black fortress. 

“Great fiery chariots! Look at the 
creatures!” he bawled out, astounded. 
The parapets of Dar el Baida were 
lined with screaming, fist-shaking 
afreets. “There must be thirty thou- 
sand.” 

“We can’t see them,” said Rainizail. 
“Onlj^ by the power of Solomon’s 
Seal can you descry them yourself, 
Godwin dear.” 

“See here, Mihrjan, Ramizail says 
you can combat the afreets’ spells 
pretty adequately.” 

“What we can do, that we do cheer- 
fully,” said the black. 

“Can’t you make them visible? It 
would help enormously.” 

“If we do, they will retaliate by 
making us visible also. Lord.’’ 

“What will that hurt? They can 
see you now, and it would hearten 
my fellows no end to have all your 
forces appear on our side.” 

“Well,” said Mihrjan dubiously, “I 
suppose it would do no harm. ’Tis 
only that we are more accustomed to 
invisibility, and I had thought to wait 
until the last moment before using 
my powers against the afreets in the 
matter. You should warn vour men. 
Lord.” 

“Yes, or they’d all die of fits, I 
guess .... Stop that infernal racket, 
you engineers! I want to make an an- 
nouncement.” 

So he did so, and when everyone 
had been cautioned not to perish of 
fright on beholding the legions of 
djinn, he nodded to their leader. 
Mihrjan raised a hand. Instantly the 
djinn appeared. To Godwin all 
seemed the same, but his men shout- 
ed with blank astonishment. Until 
that instant, most of the Crusaders 


had been secretly doubtful about such 
outlandish entities. Now, thought 
Godwin with a grin, they knew. 

He gave Ramizail her sigil and 
ring. Peering through the drifts of 
smoke that hung over the moat, he 
saw that the afreets were now' in 
evidence too; and as angry as a dis- 
turbed hive of bees about it. A corps 
of their archers let loose a very tan- 
gible flight of arrows, and many of 
the English and El Sareuk’s men sank 
to the ground, gasping their lives 
out through torn mouths and ripped 
throats. 

“You can see them now!” howled 
Godwin, waving his sword furiously. 
“Fire, you proud marksmen! Don’t 
stand here gaping at your new allies! 
There are your targets, curse you! 
Fire! Fire! Fire!” 

-And rallying round their dynamic 
King once more, the crossbowmen 
went into action; the mangonels sang 
and thudded; the tribuchets boomed 
their hollow death-gong as they flung 
gigantic rocks at the foe and present- 
ly the afreets retired from their 
walls, to be seen no more for a sea- 
son. 

CHAPTER XIV 

lie shall say, “Enter ye into the 
fire with the generations of djinn 
and men who have preceded 
you.... Avaunt, ye dwellers in 
the flame!” 

— The Koran: Al Araf ; 

The Kingdom 

HT AY DOWN a barrage of flame,” 
barked Godwin, galloping along 
the line of casters. “Use up half the 
remaining stores — m ore if needs 
must. Keep it away from the bridge, 
and if you hit any of us when we get 
over, I’ll nail your pelts to the walls 
of the citadel! Now begin!” 

He spurred his charger to the place 
where Alwyn’s men had upended their 
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rough, heavy gangplank of cedar logs 
lashed with leather. About him gath- 
ered his friends: Dick, very happy 
and grimed black in the face from 
working with fire weapons; grizzled 
Lyulf, his thin lips curled in a grim- 
ace of eager ferocity; Dirty John, 
thick as an oak in his battered old 
armor, making passes at the air with 
his sword and muttering “Caitiff 
rogue, take that!” for practice; red- 
headed Alwj'n and the ancient senior 
tactician, Hugh of Hoxton; El Sa- 
reuk, his lean frame clad in gold- 
washed Turkish armor with a black 
Bedouin burnous over his shoulders, 
testing the edge of his Damascus 
scimitar grimly; Mihrjan, chief of 
RamizaiTs djinn, with a squad of his 
uncanny, silent blacks; many of the 
Crusader knights, resplendent in their 
battle armor; the gonfanoniers, grip- 
ping the poles of their myriad pen- 
nants and battle standards; and Rami- 
zail herself, all perfection of coolness 
and beauty, sitting her white palfrey 
as calmly as though she were home 
in the streets of quiet Jaffa. 

“Ramizail,” said Godwin angrily, 
“get back! This is no place for a 
lady.” 

“Thank you, dear, but I go where 
my djinn go, and that’s an end of it.” 

“Do not argue with her,” coun- 
seled El Sareuk. “She is an impossi- 
ble young creature at such moments. 
Allah will surely protect her.” 

“Ready when you are, sire,” said 
Alwyn. Along the fosse the casters 
crashed, and fire in sheets and streams 
went sizzling through the already-tor- 
rid air. Godwin shouted, “Let go the 
bridge!” Then they all held their 
breath and watched the cedar logs as 
they teetered, swayed downward, then 
thundered across tlie moat and struck 
the opposite shore. “By God,” said the 
King, “not more than two feet to 
spare. Good work, though, Alwyn.” He 
rose in his stirrups, broadsword 
straight up, so that all his men could 


see bim and be heartened. “The Holy 
Sepulcher will aid us! Forward!” And 
in the forefront of a sweeping tide of 
knights and Saracens and running 
djinn he pounded onto the rude 
bridge. 

They were across almost before 
they knew it, and flanking out gal- 
loped under the black frowning walls 
of Dar el Baida. When the first wave 
had crossed, comprising some hun- 
dreds of men, the sweating Mameluke 
slaves of El Sareuk commenced to 
push across the first of the two wood- 
en belfries; a siege castle of four sto- 
ries, brought from Jaffa and put to- 
gether with enormous toil the night 
before on the plain. Moving ponder- 
ously, like some fantastic juggernaut, 
on its great wheels, the pair of heavy 
rams swaying in its center, the loose- 
hung bridges at the top clanking as 
though impatient to be spanning the 
gulf between belfry and citadel wall, 
it came lurching over toward Godwin’s 
gang. Behind it marshaled another 
force of knights and archers, Tur- 
comans and the fiery desert fighters, 
the Bedouins. 

IMeanwhile the King and his cohorts 
trotted leisurely out to draw up in a 
line that stretched for many scores 
of yards to left and right of the big 
gate, witli Godwin and his closest fol- 
lowers immediately opposite that 
barred and impregnable-looking en- 
trance. At a sign from him, the four 
trumpeters put their olifants to their 
lips and blew a deafening blast. 

“You in there!” bawled the King 
in a stentorian voice. “You foul 
afreets! Open in the name of the 
monarch of England, the yellow- 
bearded conqueror from the West who 
was named as your overthrower in the 
days of Solomon!” El Sareuk had 
coached him in that speech. “Let 
down your drawbridge and give up 
your miserable lives!” 

AT HAPPENED then was 
enough to make every hair on 
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every Frankish head stand straight 
up with terror, even after the wonders 
that had already come to pass; for 
out from the wall above them there 
leisurely floated a gargantuan afreet, 
supported on thin air, and holding in 
his hands a great kettle of boiling 
pitch ! 

Out he came, forty feet above their 
tipped gaping faces, swinging the 
black kettle in a jaunty manner so 
that little bubbling drops of pitch 
slopped out and spattered on the 
ground at their horses’ feet. It was 
obvious that he was making for a spot 
directly over the King. Quick as 
thought, one of the djinn soared up 
to do battle with him, eight-foot scimi- 
tar gleaming in the sun’s rays. The 
startled afreet shot forward to reach 
his goal, but the djinni was there al- 
ready, grinning fiendishly over his 
blade. The afreet maneuvered to one 
side, the djinni turning to halt him 
with one eye always on Godwin’s 
position. “Gods,” gasped the King, 
“was there ever before such a fantas- 
tic duel!” 

The afreet, weaponless, cautiously 
shifted through the atmosphere, now 
here, now there; but he could not dis- 
lodge the djinni from his post. Howl- 
ing with rage, he made as if to hurl 
the contents of his kettle slantways 
at Godwin’s head. The djinni streaked 
at him with scimitar leveled like a 
lance, the afreet dodged — not quite 
soon enough. The reddened blade 
stood out twenty inches from his 
back. He gave a choking cry and, 
falling, dropped the kettle; at once 
Ramizail’s servant dived and caught 
its handle. From the wall darted an 
arrow, and the djinni uttered a strick- 
en gurgle as it passed through his 
chest. The kettle of pitch swung 
hazardously from his weakening hand, 
but Godwin directly beneath it, could 
not move his charger away, for he 
was enthralled with the grotesque 
scene. The djinni summoned his dying 


powers and with a shout of “Allah 
aid me!” swooped out over the moat, 
hovered there an eternal instant, and 
then fell with a rush into the terrible 
tarn of blood. The boiling pitch 
hissed and steamed and the scarlet 
liquid closed above it and the gallant 
djinni with a sucking, curdling noise. 
The surface cleared and the blood 
seemed more red than ever .... 

“Ramizail,” said Godwin, rather 
shaken, ‘T hope that doesn’t happen 
very often. I can fight anything that’s 
land-bound, but birds — well, no.” 

“Xot many afreets can levitate,” 
she said, biting her lips. “.\nd they 
won’t do it except as a last resort, 
any more than the common djinn 
will.” 

“What's wrong?” 

“That was Ja’afar, one of my fa- 
vorites, who saved your life at the 
price of his own.” 

“Oh,” said Godwin, abashed. “I’m 
sorry. It was a noble deed.” 

“A lot you care if he died,” sniffed 
the girl. 

iMihrjan, who was standing at God- 
win’s bridle, spoke up. “Peace, Mis- 
tress, for you do not understand the 
ways of a fighting man, being as yet 
a child, though the Queen of my Life. 
Peace, I say. Your Yellowbeard sor- 
rows in his fashion.” 

She nodded silently, mollified. God- 
win shouted, “Ho, there, get that bel- 
fry against the right tower!” and gal- 
loped off to see to it. Those men not 
engaged with the mighty siege engine 
moved up and down below the walls, 
firing arrows at anything rash enough 
to appear on the crest of the wall. 

'THE BELFRY lodged with a rever- 
berating bang against the tower. 
Its upper story was several feet low- 
er than the parapet of Dar el Baida. 
“Hell!” grunted Godwin. He had 
hoped it would overtop the walls. 
“Now we’ll have to crawl up, in the 
face of Lord knows what. Well, at it. 



so 
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son, at it,” he said to Dick, and the 
two of them entered the hide-covered 
wooden tower and ascended the lad- 
ders into the second, then the third 
story. “Get those rams to work,” he 
shouted. At once the men-at-arms be- 
gan to swing the twin iron-headed 
battering beams against the black 
wall. When the King and his friend 
climbed higher they had to cling with 
all their might to the rungs, as the 
belfry shook and quivered to the 
rhythmic thumping of the rams. 

On the open top, back in one cor- 
ner beneath a protective screen of 
willow and aspen branches interwoven 
tightly together, a company of archers 
awaited their orders. Half a dozen 
engineers slaved over a medium-sized 
mangonel, which was lobbing pottery 
bombs full of naphtha and liquid fire 
into the fortress. 

“Drop the bridges,” said Godwin, 
stalking to the edge of the belfry 
and peering up at the parapets. “My 
halidom, what a job this will be. Go 
uliead, drop ’em.” 

The fitted bridges fell with a crash. 
Their gangplanks extended over the 
enemy’s wall to a length of perhaps 
four feet. The slant was forty degrees 
from the horizontal. 

“Archers,” said Dick. “Let some of 
them scuttle up and spy out the land. 
There doesn’t seem to be anybody on 
the thing.” 

At Godwin’s command, half a doz- 
en warriors with nocked quarrels set 
on their crossbows trotted up the 
bridges. They halted at the ends, 
scanning the top of the tower swift- 
ly; then one shouted, over the hub- 
bub of the rams and the casters’ mis- 
siles, “Not a soul, sire!” 

Godwin unsheathed his broadsword 
and ran heavily up the gangway. It 
was true; the top of the righthand 
gate tower was in their possession 
without so much as a single dagger’s 
disputing. 

“Queer,” said Godwin to Dick. 


“Damned queer. Let’s take a look 
across to the other tower, eh?” 

They jumped from the bridge to the 
broad parapet, which ran along two 
sides of the tower at a height of five 
feet from its flooring; on the sides 
which would otherwise have over- 
looked the interior of the city and 
the beginning of the wall, it shot up 
to fifteen feet, so that nothing could 
be seen from here excepting the outer 
world. They went catlike along the 
parapet to its corner, and peered 
across at the twin tower. 

The second belfry had been jammed 
against it, and archers under Lyulf’s 
direction were streaming onto the 
tower’s top. It was built on the same 
plan as the one which Godwin had 
captured thus bloodlessly. 

“Cursed strange, Dick. Let’s have a 
closer look.” They leaped down and 
made a circuit of the place. There 
were no doors, no entrances. It was 
a blind alley. 

“By the rood, Godwin! We haven’t 
captured a thing!” shouted Dick, so 
wrathful that tears formed in his eyes. 
“We might as well be on the 
ground!” 

Godwin opened his vizor and 
scratched his nose. “Hmm. Not so bad 
as that, Dick, though that’s the 
afreets’ opinion too. I’ll warrant you. 
See here; we can put scaling ladders 
against those walls, and it’ll be a thou- 
sand times better to slip from one of 
them and fall to the tower than it 
would be if you fell off a ladder that 
was based on the ground below .... 
Then we can work on the fastenings 
of the drawbridge from here. Let men 
down on ropes from this corner, and 
they can cut through those chains, 
eh? Or else — have it! We’ll use the 
rams on theml We’ll have the draw- 
bridge down across the moat in half 
an hour!” 

“I guess it isn’t so terrible as I’d 
thought. Well, let’s go, sire.” 

They hurried back to the belfrj'. 
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and archers began to pour up the 
fitted bridges and onto the blind tow- 
er’s top. Scaling ladders were or- 
dered from below. Godwin rubbed his 
mailed hands together. 

“Dick, my dear old Dick, we’ll be 
at grips with the demons before you 
can say ‘Ramizail’s lips!’” 

CH.\PTER XV 

When the servant oj God stood 
up to call upon Him, the djinn 
almost jostled him by their 
crowds. 

— The Koran-. Djinn 

'X’HEY FILLED the tower — prop- 
erly, of course, not a tower at 
all, but a bulge in the wall separated 
from the wall’s top by the fifteen-foot 
barricade of stone — with archers and 
Bedouin warriors; then, propelled by 
the weary Mameluke slaves, the bel- 
fry creaked sideways for a few feet 
to bring the battering rams within 
range of the great chains which held 
the drawbridge perpendicular. The 
second siege castle was similarly 
moved. Well within the half hour pre- 
dicted by the King, the chains were 
crushed, the links cracked and shat- 
tered, and the drawbridge began to 
shiver. 

“Get the belfries away, hasten!” 
came the bull’s bellow of bronze- 
throated Godwin; and hardly had the 
two hide-covered towers been shoved 
aside when there came a piercing 
shriek of metal parting from metal, 
and the bridge fell ponderously across 
the moat and half-buried its thick end 
in the earth of the plain beyond. A 
cr\ of joy tore the heated air to tat- 
ters, as fifty thousand besiegers 
bawled their satisfaction. 

Now the gates of Dar el Baida were 
exposed; gates that seemed as heavy 
as the bulwarks of Hell, a pair of 
black barred iron portals so weighty 
that — even had they been unbarred — 


no score of men under Godwin’s com- 
mand could have budged them though 
they tried for a week. 

The King hesitated, then reached 
out, grasped a hanging rope, levered 
himself over the side of the belfry’s 
third story and slid rapidly down to 
the ground. “Alwyn, Hugh, the rest 
of you, get your sappers on those 
things. Dig under ’em. Work till your 
nails come off. Kill half your men 
if you must, but get into the place!” 
He was off at a run before they had 
saluted. 

El Sareuk was flying back and 
forth in the shadow of the walls, 
urging his men to fire as swift as 
thought; for afreets had shown them- 
selves again on the ramparts, and were 
hurling down Greek fire, sulphur, and 
flame-tipped arrows in thick flights. 
As Godwin came up to him, the corpse 
of a black afreet dropped with a 
crunch at the feet of their steeds. 
“Ha,” said El Sareuk fiercely “one 
more satan gone to the abyss. ‘And 
we guard them from every stoned 
satan,’ says the Koran.” 

“Give me a thousand of your best 
fighters,” said Godwin urgently. 
“Send them to the belfries. We’re go- 
ing over the towers onto the wall. 
We’ll need swordsmen and archers. 
Then spread the w'ord to the djinn 
and your other lads that the gate will 
fall before midafternoon. Have them 
ready to charge into Dar el Baida as 
soon as they see the gates go.” 

El Sareuk leaned over and em- 
braced him. “You are the only man 
who could say such a thing and not 
bring a bitter laugh to my lips, God- 
win of England. We shall be ready. 
Aa-aahl” he cried, drawing back; 
then he laughed shamefacedly. “I 
thought it was an afreet,” he said. 

The giant falcon. Yellow-eyes, had 
alighted on Godwin’s shoulder. She 
shook her wings and screeched at the 
Saracen. 

“Gently, thou swashbuckling bird, 
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gently. This Is our friend. See, I take 
his hand.” Godwin chuckled in his 
turn. “She thsught you were fighting 
with me.” 

“What a devil,” said El Sareuk, 
“What a hawk to set upon veritable 
elephants!” 

“A thousand of your best, remem- 
ber,” repeated the King, and turning 
his charger, went bucketing back to 
the gates. 

■DAMIZAIL rode out of the mists of 
smoke and flame to El Sareuk’s 
side “Is he all right?” she asked 
anxiously. “He hasn’t been wounded?” 

“The steel isn’t forged that will 
harm a hair of his head, my dear.” 
El Sareuk looked at her keenly. “Do 
you really love him as much as your 
eyes show me, little one?” 

“Oh, dear! I’m afraid I do.” 

“He is a man. But he is married, 
and a Christian.” 

“As for that,” said Ramizail, “I 
have plans.” She winked at the desert 
chieftain, blew him a kiss, and can- 
tered her white palfrey away once 
more. El Sareuk shook his head a lit- 
tle ruefully. “Godwin may conquer the 
unconquerable,” said he, “but there 
goes one small package of flame and 
honey which will vanquish him in the 
end. Allah protect them both! What 
a pair they will make!” 

Godwin, ascending the siege castle, 
found Lyulf and Dirty John in con- 
ference; “John thinks the caitiff 
rogues — I mean the afreets — are 
squatting by the millions just the oth- 
er side of those slick barricades, sire. 
They know we’re on the towers. Look. 
The parapets on the wall are higher 
than those on the towers. There could 
be two armies behind them, awaiting 
us.” 

“I hope there are,” said the King 
fervently. “I hope they’re over there 
in their legions and phalanxes and reg- 
iments. I want to meet them face to 
face. I want to flesh my sword, and 


see some gore spurt. I want action!” 

L5rulf said, “We’re ready when you 
are, sire.” 

“Very well. You and I, old wolf, 
will lead the attack here, and Dick 
and Mihrjan the djinni will spearhead 
the other. Are your knights ready, 
John?” 

“We’ll decimate the caitiff rogues!” 

“Good. To the tower.” 

They ran across the bridges and 
passed through the company of arch- 
ers and bit-champing Bedouins. With 
Lyulf on his right hand and a lieu- 
tenant of the djinn’s army on the left, 
Godwin went hand over hand up the 
broad scaling ladder and topped the 
black wall. 

His broadsword — the heaviest one 
— was gripped in his fist; his kite- 
shaped shield hung from one arm. 
His meshed armor covered him from 
toe to pate, over it was flung a bright 
silken cloak-cape, and the great cylin- 
der of steel that was his helmet was 
crowned with a golden eagle. On his 
shoulder rode Yellow-eyes the falcon. 
He forgot the heat, the moat of blood, 
the uncanny nature of both foe and 
ally, the woman whose violet eyes had 
ensorceled him; he forgot the Cru- 
sade, and the traitor Morvren whom 
he had left bound in J^fa’s prison; 
he forgot the world and its cares, and 
knew only that he was a man born 
to wield a sword and carve a path 
through all who rashly set themselves 
before him. He felt his body, all com- 
pact of rawhide and tiger’s blood and 
bear’s muscles, tauten and sing its 
hymn of strength beneath the chain 
mail. He laughed for sheer joy of 
being what he was, and he went up 
and over the wall. 

CHAPTER XVI 

For the word of thy Lord shall 

be fulfilled, “I will wholly fill 

Hell with djinn and men.” 

— The Koran: Houd 
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r\IRTY JOHN had been right. 
^ Crouched in row upon row of 
disciplined order were hundreds and 
hundreds of afreets, their ranks reach- 
ing from the base of the tower’s bar- 
ricado until the curve of the city wall 
hid them from view. As Godwin, with 
Lyulf and the djinni, came over the 
wall, they loosed a multitude of ar- 
rows. The kite shields caught most 
of them, the stout elm wood turning 
them easily; some few struck their 
armor, but could not pierce the finely- 
linked chain. The djinni was struck in 
the right arm; he changed his scimi- 
tar to his left hand and gave a howl 
of wrath. The three leaped down, their 
mailed feet smashing the skulls of 
several afreets, and after them came 
three more, and three more, and three 
more. 

Now Godwin was the vanguard of 
a small troop, and he hewed and 
slashed without science, opening a 
bloody way down the center of the 
wide wall by sheer force of steely arm 
and invincible broadsword. He did not 
think of possible flying foemen, or 
of arrows that were now as like to 
spit afreet as djinni or mortal man; 
he did not think at all. He hacked 
and cut, cut, cut, never even parry- 
ing until his first wild and exuberant 
drive had carried him through a doz- 
en files of the defenders of Dar el 
Baida. Then, encountering a savage 
ten-foot mountain of a black, he hap- 
pily crossed swords and began duel- 
ing. Feinting, parrying a coup de jlanc 
with automatic skill, he split the fel- 
low’s breastbone with a straight 
thrust and shouldered his way for- 
ward, not even waiting for the car- 
cass to fall to the floor, but pressing 
it back and down with his mighty 
torso and then with his feet. It was 
tricky work, dueling with a man who 
topped you by forty-eight inches. He 
laughed in his helmet. Life, lifel He 
was in his element. 

Only the enemies before him earned 


his attention. Between him and the 
walls’ parapets were many afreets, 
but they must be left for those be- 
hind to deal with; he ploughed down 
the center of their army, and beside 
him were fighters of nearly equal 
power to protect his royal frame from 
treacherous attacks. To his right, 
Lyulf was working with a will, his 
blade all a crimson dripping flame 
in its lightning blows. “Smite, grizzled 
wolf!” roared the King. “Strike, 
strike!” On his left the heav'y casque 
and tremendous broadsword of Dirty 
John came plunging up to take the 
place of the djinni, who had fallen 
headless a few feet back. “Carve the 
caitiff rogues, John!” said Godwin, 
and howled with ferocious glee. John 
was a raging maniac in a battle, and 
his heedless tactics and utter disre- 
gard of rules had given him his nick- 
name. 

Down the wall they passed, three 
champions from the Western Isles, 
and the word flew back among the 
packed afreetish throngs; “There 
comes one and two beside him whom 
none can halt!” In the blasphemous 
mosques of Dar el Baida the female 
afreets gathered, to send their loathly 
prayers down to their master Eblis 
on his throne in Hell. But still the 
champions ranged through the ranks 
on the wall of the citadel, slaying 
those in the center of the enemy 
forces, leaving those to the far left 
and right for the men who pressed 
after; and these were also deadly war- 
riors. 

There were men from the desert. 
Bedouins who had been born a-horse- 
back and never till now had fought 
with their feet on solid ground; there 
were yellow-tunicked Mamelukes and 
Seljuk Turks out of deep unknown 
Asia, in steel-mesh armor and gaudy 
mantles of silk and rich cloths; there 
were British crossbowmen who sent 
their bolts over their comrades’ heads 
into the bodies of afreets who yet 
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waited some scores of yards beyond 
the forefront of battle; here strode 
the terrible Soldarii, and cheek-by- 
jowl beside them stormed the twisted- 
brained and far-dreaded Assassins of 
the Old Man of the Mountain, armed 
with gigantic axes; Moorish merce- 
naries and gold-bought Turcomans 
fought forward through the press of 
friends to get at enemies, and now 
and again struck down an ally, the 
more readily to surge to the front 
and glut their weapons’ thirst for 
blood, for all they knew and loved 
was war and the waging of war; and 
among them all stalked the deadly, 
stolid, towering djinn of the witch- 
woman Ramizail. It was a horde 
whose like had never been seen in all 
the kingdoms of the earth, before the 
siege of Dar el Baida. They had come 
to rid their land of an age-old curse, 
a blight which had lain upon them for 
uncountable generations. 


A ND THEY fought and died, and 
were struck down and staggered 
up again, and slew and slew until 
their foreheads oozed bloody sweat at 
the terrible exertions; and always be- 
fore them went Godwin and Lyulf and 
John of Bartesme, a trio of vengeful 
steel-cased furies, reeking with the 
gore that splashed them from head 
to foot, and slaughtering everything 
that showed itself before the slits in 
their hell-hot helmets. 

From the King came a peal of per- 
fectly demoniacal laughter, for he was 
battling as he had never done before. 
Just above him circled the falcon 
Yellow-eyes, adding her shriek to the 
tumult, wary amber eyes always alert 
for danger to her master. 

Dirty John took a frightful thump 
on the head from a sledge hammer in 
the paws of a hairy, naked afreet. 
Muttering “Caitiff rogue...” he 
dropped on his knees and swayed 
over to his face. Godwin made a two- 
handed swipe at the evil spirit and 


divided him at the waist, for that mo- 
ment sickened and mournful at the 
fate of his long-time friend. John 
might have had but one epithet at his 
tongue’s command, but he had been 
a very doughty knight. Godwin gave 
a terrible roar and went plunging 
along the wall, with his iron sword 
making an arc of red-gray impenetra- 
bility before him. At that instant the 
afreets broke. They had held for 
nearly an hour, and now a wave of 
hysteria seemed to grip them, all at 
once; many dropped their weapons 
and leaped headlong over the high 
parapet, to fall to their deaths on the 
city streets, or be impaled on the 
spears of El Sareuk’s men without the 
walls. 

Godwin transfixed a foeman on his 
sword, and the carcass in dropping 
jerked it from his grasp. He set his 
foot upon the dead chest and hauled 
out his blade. When he looked up, he 
wa.s staring directly into the blood- 
shot dark eyes of his friend Baron 
Richard. 

“Dick! Where the hell did you 
spring from?” 

“We came around the other way, 
Godwin,” panted Dick. He clumsily 
unlaced his helm and removed it. 
“Mihrjan here was a tower of 
strength with that scimitar of his. 
Godwin, you ought to see his back- 
hand ! ” 

“Why, then we’ve cleared the 
wall!” said the King, taking off his 
own eagle-topped casque. “It seems 
we just started, and we’re done!” 

“It has been an hour, Lord of my 
Life,” said the djinni. His pantherish 
black body was lathered like a far- 
ridden horse from his labors. “Time 
flits like a gazelle when one is brawl- 
ing.” 

“Was there much magic adrift on 
the wall?” asked Godwin curiously. 
“For all I saw, I was fighting plain 
mortal foemen.” 

“There were spells, but my com- 
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rades behind us crushed them as 
5’s-iftly as they appeared. You may 
have noticed, 0 Ruler of the Di.stant 
Isles, that the greater number of the 
afreets fought nearly naked. They 
constantly attempted to conjure magi- 
cal armor, but my djinn dissolved it.” 

“It seems to me you chaps are as 
strong as they are.” 

“In many things. Not in all. We 
tried to cast spells likewise, but w’ere 
defeated; so that in this fight djinn 
and afreets w’ere scarcely more than 
so many stout human swordsmen.” 

“Now for the city,” said Lyulf im- 
patiently. “How do we descend?” 

“Secret gates near the forepart of 
the wall,” answered Mihrjan. 

“Back, then, and we'll go down and 
force those gates. Come along, lads!” 
He told off .some of them to succor 
their wounded, and to carry them 
outside the fortress; then they moved 
back through their seething, breath- 
less hordes of alien nationalities, and 
came to the towers once more. 

CH.APTER XVII 

And remember when we turned 
aside a company of the djinn to 
thee. 

— The Koran: Al Ahkaf 

DEINFORCED by throngs of El 
Sareuk’s men, who formed shov- 
ing lines on the island and wound up 
through the siege castles and over the 
tower walls, Godwin and his cohorts 
entered the secret stairwells and 
cautiously proceeded to the bottom, 
where they emerged upon the solid 
black pavements of Dar el Baida. 
They found there a great gang of 
afreets, this time in real armor: plate 
mail, of a kind not often seen among 
humanity at that time. Godwin and 
Dick tore into their midst with a 
whoop. At their backs were the rem- 
nants of the fifty knights, then the 


Saracens, a company of Seljuk Turks 
forming a second spearheading thrust 
at their allies’ heels. 

They battled ferociously for a few 
minutes thus; then Godwin yelled to 
his friend, “These black devils are 
too tall to fence with afoot! Make for 
the gates! We need horses!” 

They carved their way in savage 
desperation toward the great entrance. 
Mihrjan threw out a troop of his 
djinn in a flanking movement that 
forced a realigning of the afreetish 
force; and shortly they had reached 
the gates. Even above the clang and 
din of numberless swords on armor 
they could hear Hugh’s sappers bat- 
tering at the roots of the portals. Six 
feet above Godwin’s head a gigantic 
bar lay across brackets and held the 
barrier shut. “Mihrjan!” he shouted. 
“Mihrjan ! ” 

“I am here, O King.” 

“Bring up your djinn. Line ’em un- 
der that bar.” 

“.-\t once!” The tall djinni’s eyes 
W’ere like cressets of blazing oil. He 
w'histled shrilly, and many of his 
tribe shoved through to his side. 

“Now!” roared Godwin. “We’ll 
stand on your shoulders, and throw 
down that bar! With me, Dick!” 

A dozen of them put their feet into 
the cupped hands of the djinn and 
mounted to the broad muscular 
shoulders. The afreets, cut off from 
them by rank on rank of desperate 
Saracens, screeched their fear and 
wrath as the Englishmen put their 
hands under the great bar and heaved 
at it. It did not budge. 

“Harder! Throw your guts into it, 
you flabby old women!” 

They caught the bar on their bent 
backs and strained, and beneath them 
the djinn stood firm, sweat blinding 
them, blood from cut shoulders streak- 
ing their chests. The bar moved up a 
little, and dropped back with a boom. 

Arrows shot over the heads of the 
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embattled enemies, and though they 
were turned by the Crusaders’ fine- 
meshed armor, a number of the djinn 
fell dead, their “riders” dropping with 
them. More filled up the line, and 
lithe Bedouins swarmed up to add 
their strength to the Englishmen’s. 
The bar moved up, faltered, and then 
topped its brackets and came out- 
ward. The djinn, sensing its move- 
ment, slammed themselves back 
against the gates. The bar hovered a 
moment, the scores of hands slipped 
away, and it fell ponderously to the 
jetty pavements, where it split the 
stone and sent great cracks zigzagging 
out from its inert bulk. 

Due to the quickness of their sup- 
porting djinn in dodging back, not a 
single knight or Arab was crushed in 
its fall. 

The gates were already shivering, 
and as Godwin and his men leaped 
away from them, they came swinging 
inward, encountered the fallen bar, 
hesitated . . . 

Then, as a hundred eager warriors 
outside pressed on each one with all 
the muscle at their command, the 
twin gates of Dar el Baida moved in- 
exorably on their hinges, separated, 
were opened wide, showed the island 
beyond thronged with Saracens and 
English, with the drawbridge down 
over the moat of blood and a vast 
multitude of reinforcements galloping 
across it; the gates swung wide and 
clear, and down the center of the 
avenue into the black citadel rode El 
Sareuk and the sorceress Ramizail. 
The invaders gave a mighty howl of 
exultation. The olifants trumpeted 
defiance, the gonfanoniers came with 
a rush to head the drive so that all 
men should see their standards and be 
heartened by the knowledge that their 
leaders were in the van. Lyulf and 
Godwin, with Dick and Mihrjan, sig- 
naled the desert chieftain to join them. 
As he galloped up, with Ramizail at 


his side, he shouted back to his fol- 
lowing Mameluke slaves; and they ran 
forward hauling by the bridles a half 
dozen of the Crusaders’ gigantic 
chargers. Godwin bounded into the 
saddle of his own beloved Spanish 
steed, and at once felt himself equal 
to any forty afreets who ever walked 
the earth or clove the skies. 

“A Godwin, a Godwin!” bawled 
Dick from his seat on a fire-eating 
stallion. “At ’em, sire!” 

“Ramizail,” grunted Godwin 
through the slit of his vizor, “for the 
last time, this is no place for a girl!” 
Then he whirled his mount and set 
off at a rocketing run straight for the 
afreets’ packed legions and the heart 
of Dar el Baida. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

By the snorting chargers! 

And those that dash off sparks of 
fire! 

And those that scour to the at- 
tack at morn! 

And stir therein the dust aloft; 
And cleave therein their midway 
through a host! 

— The Koran: The Chargers 

Yj^HEN THE soldiers of medieval 
Europe titled their finest fight- 
ers “cliampions,” they spoke no more 
than the truth; for of all the ages 
and all the countries of mankind, 
these knights were the toughest, most 
fearless, most valiant swashbucklers 
who ever trod ground. Powerful to a 
degree that seems fantastic in a time 
when gunpowder has obviated the ne- 
cessity for a lifetime of hard training 
with blade and shield; belligerent, 
merciless in the main, and without a 
serious thought except for the hunt 
and the battle, they lived by the sword 
and felt themselves cheated if they 
did not eventually die by it. And of 
them all, steel-thewed Godwin of Eng- 
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land was the finest, the most perfect 
in his gory craft. 

In the forefront of the riotous 
charge he rode pell-mell, his legs 
braced down straight in the long 
stirrups, his torso relaxed, and his 
^ word-arm a tautened nerveless en- 
gine of destruction. His gaudily-capar- 
isoned Spanish charger, its forehead 
armored with a two-foot spike up- 
reared like the horn of a unicorn, its 
steel-shod hoofs quick to trample a 
fallen enemy, carried him to afreet 
after afreet, its wild neigh bursting 
out ever and again like a brass trum- 
pet. Circling about him, a demoniac 
fury of brown-white feathers and 
slashing beak. Yellow-eyes the falcon 
shared her master’s dangers, darting 
in to confuse and harry the foemen, 
io slash long wounds in the black 
foreheads and blind with their own 
blood the furious, frightened inhabi- 
:2nts of the devilish city. 

.\horse, Godwin was more on a 
'reel with his opponents. No longer 
must he look up at them. Bellowing 

r. is war-cry, he slaughtered and beat 

s. ’s way into Dar el Baida. 

When the first overwhelming rush 
rid decimated the afreets and cleared 
' uch of the closest square and ad- 
.jining streets, he halted and stared 
-b:)Ut for El Sareuk. The virile Sara- 
:rn was duelling wdth a giant black 
mme yards off. Godwin cantered over 
ind disposed of the afreet summarily. 
Sorry to spoil your pleasure, but 
■e've got business. I took a quick 
fince at this place from the wall; 

■. s laid out in a circular plan. In the 
miter there’s a round building, a 
-illoping big one, and they’re gath- 
;-'Td around it mighty thick.” 

That is the heart of their fortress. 
Tint is what you must raze, Godwin, 
: ;x)m Dar el Baida,” said the Had- 
wiping his face on his flowing 
-Ti -e. ‘'We’!! work in to it, eh?” 


“Yes. Take your men and spread 
out in that direction, to the right, till 
you’ve got a heavy force all along the 
walls. Then at my signal march in- 
ward. The djinn and my lads will take 
the left. We’ll form a circle and kill 
’em all. I’ll leave plenty of men to 
guard the gates. There won’t be a 
single afreet left alive by nightfall.” 

‘T believe you,” .said El Sareuk. 
‘"Wallahi, what a fighter!” He went 
on, and Ramizail, apparently coming 
from nowhere, called to Godwin. 
“Wait, please! Godwin,” she said, 
reining in, “there’s trouble coming. I 
know it.” 

“I suppose we haven’t had anv so 
far!” 

“I mean bad trouble. You may 
think soon that you’ll never get out 
alive. It will be that bad. But, God- 
win, dear, I want you to know^ that 
I think you will. There’s something 
coming that I can’t help you with, but 
you’re enough of a man to vanquish 
almost anything.” 

^^ODWIX STARED around him. 

The square w'as empty of afreets. 
Laboriously he unlaced and removed 
his helmet. Then he leaned over, 
hauled the astonished Ramizail to his 
mailed chest, and kissed her right 
heartily. 

“There, damn it all,” he said, re- 
leasing her, “I’ve done it. And what 
Berengaria or El Sareuk would say, 
I don’t know, but it’s a thing I had 
to do, or die. Goodbye, Ramizail. God 
protect you, you wild sweet little 
witch.” He slammed on his helmet and 
rode off leaving her to gasp and giggle 
and sigh, all at the same time. 

It took time to encompass the 
city, and time was precious; for the 
day was beginning to wane. No more 
than two hours of daylight remained 
to Godwin when at last his sweating 
captains brought him word that the 
armies had joined on the far side, and 
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Dar el Baida was completely sur- 
rounded by a heavy force some fifteen 
ranks thick — this time within its walls. 

“Very well,” said the King briskly. 
“We’ve got to do a fast, thorough job. 
Dick, Lyulf, Mihrjan, El Sareuk, 
you ride with me. Where’s that tur- 
bulent young woman? Ah, Ramizail, 
there you are. I order you to wait by 
the gates. Do you hear me?” he 
shouted. “That’s a command.” Sur- 
prisingly, the girl nodded, and turned 
toward the city’s entrance. Godwin 
blinked, and said, “When the oli- 
fants sound thrice, we’ll all move in- 
ward, and not so much as a single 
afreet must escape. Heralds have car- 
ried the order around. .Are you all 
ready?” They answered with deep 
growls and bayings, like so many 
hounds eager to slip the leash. He 
waved his sword, and the olifants 
blasted their full-mouthed fanfare. 
The armies began to move in. 

They covered the first hundred 
yards without opposition; then from 
an alley’s maw came a troop of black 
afreets to face Godwin’s section with 
snarls and threats and flourishing of 
scimitars. The King set his horse full 
tilt upon them, roaring his battle 
slogan. At the same moment the din 
of sudden fighting rose from several 
other parts of the city. 

It was a repetition of the earlier 
engagements, with the difference 
that the enemy appeared to realize 
its desperate plight more fully, and 
so fought tooth and claw, like tethered 
tigers in an arena. Constantly they 
started their magical abracadabra, only 
to be foiled by the nearly-equal 
powers of the djinn. Here and there 
one of the more adept would fly 
up from the ranks wili a bow and 
arrows, to make a hasty try against 
Godwin or another champion; but the 
English crossbowmen were on the 
watch for these attempts, and brought 
them smashing to earth, often brist- 


ling with shafts like a pincushion. 

In the hand-to-hand encounters 
they were more formidable than ever. 
Godwin’s armor was battered and 
hacked until portions of it fell from 
his limbs, and blood flowed from a 
dozen cuts; yet he never felt pain at 
all, but went on fighting like a perfect 
demon-thing himself. 

Gradually they worked toward the 
center of Dar el Baida. Scores and 
hundreds of men died in the black 
gutters, that now ran red with coales- 
cing gore. In some narrow’ lanes the 
blood splashed about the horses’ fet- 
locks, and corpses glutted the mouths 
of alleys and were piled high in the 
squares. Yet the others pushed on. 

Godwin, drawn off after a fleeing 
afreet, lost contact with his friends. 
For a short time he galloped about, 
peering anxiously through the slit of 
his vizor for the standards; then he 
gave it up and pounded toward the 
heart of the citadel. And there he 
found them, all ringed about the 
round stone windowless building that 
sat in sullen majesty alone in the 
central square. Here the last stand 
of the afreets was taking place, and 
the men w’ho remained of Godwin’s 
great forces were cutting them down 
one by one. The King rode up on his 
tiring charger broke through the mass 
of humanity, came to the front, picked 
his man and dropped him with a cleft 
skull; and the terrible war was over, 
so suddenly that it seemed an anti- 
climax, and men with dripping swords 
and axes turned to each other and 
asked, “Where are they all? Where 
did the enemy go?” 

They had gone to Hell, one and all. 
Dar el Baida had fallen to the prophe- 
sied conqueror from out of the West. 

CHAPTER XIX 

There is a djinni in him .... 

I betake me for refuge to the 
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Lord oj men, 

Against djinn and men. 

— The Koran: Saba; Men 

^ODWIN DISMOUNTED and 
stood in front of the doorless 
entrance of the building. El Sareuk 
laid a hand on his arm. 

‘•'When you enter there,” said the 
Saracen urgently, “you fulfill the an- 
cient prophecy, and Dar el Baida 
crumbles into the dust of the ages. 
Take thought, Godwin, before you 
stride boldly in. It may be that death 
awaits you, though you have con- 
quered the citadel.” 

“What do you say, Mihrjan?” 
asked the King. 

“You must enter,” intoned the 
chief of the djinn. “Otherwise, afreets 
from the four corners of the earth 
will gather once more, and Dar el 
Baida, which is now empty, will again 
become a wasps’ nest, a source of 
terror and affliction to the men and 
djinn of this land. I cannot say 
what you will find therein. But I 
know. Lord of my Life, that you must 
enter.” 

“Hmm,” said Godwin. “Well, all 
right. Dick, hold my horse.” 

“I’m coming too, Godwin,” said 
his friend. 

“And I,” agreed grizzled Lyulf. 

“And I,” added El Sareuk. 

Mihrjan shook his turbanned head 
solemnly. “Naj’^, Lords, for no man 
enters this place save only the yellow- 
bearded subjugator.” 

“How do you know?” asked El 
Sareuk sharply. 

The djinni shook his head again. 
"I cannot tell how I know, but I 
know. It is written in my mind. The 
great King will vanish within, and no 
man nor any djinni may follow. What 
is to be will be, and verily there is no 
knowledge save in Allah!” 

•Tt’s easy enough to see,” said God- 
■rin. He flung the reins to Dick, 


turned about and strode determinedly 
through the open portals. 

As he passed under the black lintel, 
the falcon Yellow-eyes gave a screech 
and fell backwards from his shoulder. 
He halted and said, “What is it, thou 
splendid bird? Art wounded?” 

Yellow-eyes flapped up into the air, 
attempted to gain her favorite perch 
again, rattling her feathers and beat- 
ing her wings; but she could not reach 
him. Disgruntled and a little fright- 
ened, she flew to Dick’s shoulder and 
alit thereon with a hawk’s shrill curse. 
“What the devil?” grunted Lyulf. 

“Mihrjan?” said Godwin. “What is 
it?” The djinni came forward and felt 
the clear air before his face. A wor- 
ried scowl curved his brow. “By the 
very God, it is beyond my compre- 
hension and experience. It is an invi- 
sible wall of force. Never djinni or 
afreet of normal powers reared this 
sorcerous barricade. Even I, who am 
wise in magic, cannot plunge so much 
as a finger into it.” He spat. “Now 
by Allah and by Allah! Said the 
prophecy not — said I not this very 
moment — that only a yellow-bearded 
conqueror out of the West should 
enter the heart of Dar el Baida?” 

Godwin reached back and shook 
hands with Mihrjan gravely. “Incred- 
ible,” he said. “I don’t feel a thing 
there. Not a thing.” He patted the 
air. “And yet it halted even Yellow- 
eyes. .^mazing!” 

El Sareuk pushed by the others and 
paused at the invisible wall. “God- 
win,” he said urgently, “come back! 
Do not penetrate this evil place alone! 
Let the afreets repopulate their filthy 
citadel — it is not worth your life — 
no, not to smash a hundred such 
places!” 

“Rubbish,” said Godwin of Eng- 
land. He winked at Dick, clapped 
El Sareuk affectionately on the chest, 
and turned about and v/ent into the 
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darkness, striding along with bare 
head erect and naked broadsword 
swinging, utterly and terribly alone. 

Five minutes passed. 

Dick, whose life was wrapped up in 
his master’s, who lived for the ap- 
proving grin of the King, alternately 
gnawed his knuckles and smoothed the 
ruffled feathers of the giant falcon, 
with a look of desolation on his beard- 
ed young face. 

El Sareuk paced wildly up and 
down, beating his hands together; 
and when one of the rugged Soldarii 
stepped up to ask him some brash 
and unimportant question, he angrily 
knocked the man sprawling with a sin- 
gle blow of his fist. 

Gray Lyulf, the old Scottish wolf, 
.sat down on the black pavement and 
began to hone his swordblade, fierce 
worry in his old eyes. 

Ramizail rode up, and Mihrjan told 
her briefly what had happened. She 
looked at the round blind building and 
burst into tears. Mihrjan patted her 
head kindly. “He is a man,” he 
growled, “but there is the spirit of a 
great djinni in him. Whatever he 
meets in the evil place, that thing will 
he face and fight and conquer with 
the help of Allah. By the Seal you 
wear, I swear it! He will return to 
you, little Mistress, or I will go to 
Hell and bring him back!” 

Five slow minutes followed their 
lagging brethren. 

'T^HE REMNANT of the curious 
mingled forces, some ten thou- 
sand altogether — four times their num- 
ber had died to win the city — shifted 
from foot to foot, or sat their horses 
with uneasy mutterings. Turcomans 
who had never loved anyone, not even 
their mothers, said to one another, “If 
he doesn’t come out soon, I shall break 
down the foul structure with my 
hands, thou wilt see me do it!” Ren- 
egade Syrian Franks, soft and lan- 


guorous once, now rattled their swords 
impatiently in their sheaths and re- 
membered the long-gone days when 
they had followed leaders to this land 
of Palestine, leaders who were not a 
tenth the champion that Godwin was. 
Seljuk Turks, who hated everything 
European with a bitter undying loath- 
ing, moved closer to the silent build- 
ing and contemplated a suicide charge 
against its unseen defences, should this 
marvelous Frankish ruler not appear 
instanter. The multitude was held and 
shaken and fretted, all for the fierce 
love of the great warrior King of 
England. 

Fifteen minutes had then gone by. 

Slihrjan signaled, and marshaled 
his remaining djinn. “There is afreet- 
ish thaumaturgy here which I do not 
know,” he shouted to them. “Now we 
are going to break it. Follow me, 
djinn of Ramizail — ” 

The earth was agitated beneath 
their feet, as though with a mortal 
chill. They all stared about them with 
abrupt horror. The round black build- 
ing that was the heart of Dar el Bai- 
da shuddered on its foundations. The 
horses neighed horribly as thick cracks 
opened in the pavements betweeen 
their hooves. Then with a rushing cat- 
aclysm of ear-shattering sound the 
stones of the central structure fell in 
upon themselves, melted and dissolved, 
ran out in molten, hissing streams of 
inky flame; and where a round blind 
building had stood, there was nothing 
but a pool of ghastly smoking black 
rottenness, from which arose a stench 
like that of the charnel-houses of Hell. 

Dick dropped to his knees and 
buried his face in his hands.' “Godwin, 
Godwin!” he sobbed. “Oh, my God- 
win!” 

El Sareuk tore off his turban and 
would have dived into the awful mere, 
had not Lyulf caught him around the 
waist. 
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“No!” roared the Scot. “He’s gone, 
and you’ll not follow him, Saracen I 
He'd not have v<'anted it! He’s gone — 
great gods, he’s gone, and the Cru- 
sade is ended in this hellish fort!” 

The Mamelukes raised a death wail. 
Ramizail sat her palfrey, her face 
chalk-white, her lips bloodless striv- 
ing to keep her faith in Godwin’s in- 
destructibility undimmed. Then one 
of the knights pointed to the highest 
tower of Dar el Baida. 

“Look! It’s toppling! The whole 
place is falling in!” 

They forgot their lost leader, all 
these warriors of alien races, and they 
leaped to horse and fled the citadel 
faster than any human foe could ever 
have routed them. Archers and foot- 
men-at-arms raced with winged heels. 
If Godwin was dead, then Godwin 
was dead, and their grief was not so 
great that they must needs perish with 
him in a crumbling magical city. They 
came to the bridge and pounded 
across, packed so thickly together that 
many were pushed into the moat and 
hideously drowned, their lungs full of 
blood. Only El Sareuk and the closest 
friends of the King were left by the 
black pool, together with the company 
of djinn. 

“Take my mistress and go,” said 
Mihrjan to El Sareuk. “In staying is 
ro worth, Hadji. Go!” 

El Sareuk, a dazed and almost brok- 
en man, allowed himself to be led to 
his steed, hlihrjan ran to Ramizail. 

“It may be that he is not dead. I 
shall remain. Go with God, Mistress.” 

“Don’t die, Mihrjan,” she said pit- 
ifully. “I couldn’t stand losing you 
too, Mihrjan.” 

“I shall fly safely above the wreck- 
age. Hasten, hasten!” 

And so he cleared the square, and 
was left with his djinn, 

“Enough of visibility,” he barked. 
^Vanish from mortal sight, 0 djinn of 
Salomon! Follow the frightened sol- 


diers, and await me on the plain be- 
yond the fosse.” They did as they 
were bidden. All about them reverber- 
ated the thunder and shriek of the dis- 
integrating city. 

Then Mihrjan, invisible to any hu- 
man eye that might have rested upon 
him — though none did, for none were 
left in Dar el Baida save himself and 
the heaped-up corpses of the slain — 
launched himself effortlessly off the 
splitting black pavements, and hung 
in midair with his gaze riveted on the 
roiling liquid of the black pond. 

CHAPTER XX 

An afreet of the djinn said: "7 

have power for this and am 

trusty .... 

Taste ye the touch of Hell!” 

— The Koran: The Ant; The 

Moon 

■l^HEN GODWIN entered the hall- 
way, or entrance passage, of 
the round structure, he was sightless 
for a matter of some few seconds, for 
the place was murky as a tomb. Then 
his eyes adjusted themselves, and he 
could see that he stood in a smooth, 
unbroken corridor of the strange black 
material, stone or whatever it may 
have been, which led straight inward 
from the door. He girded up his sword- 
belt, hefted his weapon, and stalked 
grimly forward. 

The passage wound slightly to the 
left, then to the right: it twisted upon 
itself twice, and by then he had lost 
his orientation, and could not tell in 
which direction he was going. 

.'Ifter two minutes of determined 
marching he came to a flight of steps 
that vanished in the bowels of the 
building. He was then in the very 
center of the place. Without hesita- 
tion he went dowm the stairs. 

At the bottom, some fifty feet be- 
low the level of the ground, he found 
another gallery; and at the end of 
this was a door, which he kicked open 
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and barged through. 

The murky light was unchanged. 
It seemed that the black stone must 
be faintly luminous, although it looked 
as pitch-black and dull as ever. He 
found himself in a low tunnel, down 
which he walked, stooping a little, and 
trying hard not to imagine what lay 
at the end of all these meandering 
passageways. 

And suddenly he ran into another 
unseeable barrier, and his steel mesh 
armor’s sword-sliced edges cut into his 
skin painfully at the contact. 

He raised his blade and held it at 
the ready, waiting tensely to see what 
would happen. 

Nothing did. Cautiously he poked 
one mailed finger at the barricade, to 
test its limits. There was no loophole. 

And gradually he became aware of 
a tonele.ss voice, speaking in his mind, 
without words, without inflection, but 
conveying a queer thought to him .... 

Lay of) your armor, and put by 
your .nvord ; for beyond this point no 
metal may pass. 

Damned odd, thought Godwin. He 
considered a moment. Then, as an e.x- 
periment, he took off one glove and 
pushed his bare hand forward. It 
passed through the wall of force, but 
the mail at his wrist was caught and 
would not move. 

“Came this far,” he grumbled. 
“May as well see what’s down there, 
I suppose,” 

He stripped himself of his mail, 
wincing as his caked wounds stabbed 
him with aching. Then he flung his 
tattered silken cloak over the light 
cotton clothing he had worn beneath 
his armor, and stepped out grimly. 
The invisible wall caught his hand 
with a distinct clang. He looked down, 
and bit his lip. The broadsword. With 
a savage curse he flung it atop his 
discarded armor. Then he went on. 

At the end of the tunnel was 
another door. This he pushed open 


somewhat more warily. He looked 
into a huge room, a chamber cut 
from the jetty rock by incredibly 
skilled craftsmen; in its center was a 
kind of high-backed throne of black, 
on which lolled a very tall, very fat, 
very ancient afreet. 

“Greeting, O King of theFrankth,” 
said the creature, mouthing its words 
hideously and lisping in the tribal 
manner. “I give you welcome, ath one 
monarch to another.” It chuckled. 
“Yeth, Godwin of England, I am the 
ruler of the afreetth. And altho the 
latht of the afreetth of Dar el Baida, 
I think. Yeth. I lay that fact to your 
door, Godwin.” 

“Thanks,” said Godwin, moving 
closer. He scanned the afreet with re- 
pulsion. It was .so covered with rolls 
of black oily fat that its sex could 
not be determined, though Godwin 
presumed it was male. Great yellow 
fangs jutted from its lower lip. It wore 
purple silk trousers and a jacket of 
green-thread-worked gauze; its turban 
was black as night, with a black 
jewel cut to represent a flaming torch 
clasping the folds in front. Godwin 
looked in vain for a sign of a weapon. 

“No,” said the afreet, sensing his 
thought, “I wear no thimitar. King 
Godwin. I can no more bring metal 
patht the barrier than you could.” It 
stood up, quite spry for such an an- 
tiquified being. Its hairless black face, 
with the frightful fangs almost touch- 
ing its eye sockets, was a mass of 
wrinkles, strangely fleshless in con- 
trast with the obese body. “I shall kill 
you, of course,” it said casually. “I 
shall cruth you to jelly. You have 
much to pay for. King of the Frankth. 
I shall delight in exacting that pay- 
ment.” 

^ODWIN STEPPED toward it. 

He reached swiftly for a grip 
on its fatty neck, and without effort 
it caught his wrist and flung him twen- 
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ty feet away. He rolled over, spat out 
a back tooth and some blood, and 
swore viciously. 

“Give me my broadsword, and you 
take anything you like; take an ar- 
balest, or a tribuchetl I’ll fight you.” 

“Puny human,” said the obese 
afreet, “I will take a very long time 
indeed to kill you, and afterward 
Eblith shall broil you over a thlow 
fire for thix million years. Come and 
be thlain, Godwin the butcher.” It 
laughed obscenely. “I thee my pre- 
thent form repelth you. Very well, 
try thith.” Before his horrified eyes 
it dropped to all fours and became a 
savage wolf, saber-toothed and raven- 
ing. It sprang upon him and gashed 
his throat lightly, so that the blood 
flowed scarlet down his half-naked 
chest. Then it drew back and became 
a black man again. 

Godwin gazed about wildly for a 
weapon of some sort. The room was 
barren of everything save the high 
throne, which probably weighed a ton. 
He narrowed his eyes as the afreet 
came in again. This time he dodged 
quickly as the questing hands shot 
out, and with all his force hit the 
afreet in the face. It cried out angrily. 
“You dare!” He felt himself flying 
through the air again. He fetched up 
in a corner, his back shrieking with 
the agony of wrenched muscles and 
torn ligaments. 

“Yeth,” said the afreet, half to it- 
self, “I shall hurl you about until 
your boneth are powder in your flesh. 
Then I shall do other unpleathant 
thingth to you. Dog of a giaour! You 
have thet me back a thousand yearth. 
Now I must call in afreetth from all 
the world to fill up my dethecrated 
thtreeth and befouled buildingth.” It 
stalked him, changing in midstride to 
the likeness of a reptilian-looking 
being, half loathsome lizard, half un- 
nameable horror. 

He drew back, huddling in his cor- 


ner, pretending to whine for mercy. 
But his fingers played witli the cords 
of his cloak, unloosing them carefully. 
He was laughing in his mind, for God- 
win had found himself a weapon and 
a mode of attack. 

It leaped — 

It leaped upon him, and Godwin, 
flinging himself to one side, threw his 
silken cloak over its horny skull; 
jumped astride its plunging back, 
dragged the cloak securely about its 
head, and held the cloth tight about 
its neck, his iron fingers digging deep 
into its throat. He gave a fierce roar 
of exultation. “There, you unholy 
piece of slime! Try that!” 

It swelled and changed between his 
gripping legs, its visible body sprout- 
ing fur and taking on the appearance 
of an enormous cat. He rode it as he 
might have ridden a fractious unbrok- 
en horse, always with both hands cir- 
cling the neck and holding the torn 
silk tightly to keep it blinded. It 
thrashed about the chamber, now and 
then rolling on him, but it could not 
dislodge his battered body. He waited 
his chance. 

It came after minutes of lightning 
changes of form and great pain to 
both of them in the rollings; it came 
when the cloak-blind afreet (at that 
moment in the shape of a twelve-foot 
wolf) staggered within two yards of 
the wall. Godwin leaped off its back, 
planted his bare feet solidly on the 
floor, clamped his right arm hard 
about its neck, and threw every ounce 
of strength into one supreme effort. 
With a mighty heave, he slammed the 
being’s head against the black stone 
wall. 

Its skull burst with a terrible crack, 
and the giant wolf sank down and 
shuddered, and did not move again. 

Godwin weaved upright, threw the 
sweat and blood from his forehead 
with a flick of one hand, and grinned 
down at the carcass. 
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Its outlines were slowly changing. 
Godwin had no desire to watch the 
process, or to see the true form of the 
afreetish ruler. He turned his back and 
walked painfully out of the chamber, 
through the tunnel and the invisible 
force barrier, and sat down beside 
his armor. He blew a great sigh. He 
had won. 

CHAPTER XXI 

By the star-bespangled Heaven, 

furnished with towers, where the 

angels keep watch I 

— The Koran: The Starry 

T^IHRJAN DRIFTED slowly back 
and forth over the black pool, 
listening with half an ear to the 
crashing of Dar el Baida’s towers and 
minarets. Already the city looked as 
though a dozen earthquakes had blast- 
ed it. Even the great thick wall was 
now dwindling in size, as blocks of 
the jet masonry dropped into the 
streets beneath. Black jewels, knocked 
from their settings, rolled about on 
the cracking pavements. Soon the 
afreets’ citadel would be no more than 
a rubble of black stones, surrounding 
with barren confusion the roiling atra- 
mental pool. 

His great blazing eyes eternally 
scanned the bubbling, fuming, shaking 
surface. In his mind was the tenacious 
belief that Godwin of England was 
not dead. 

A hand appeared above the steam- 
ing liquid .... 

He shot down like a rocket, grasped 
the wrist, and hauled up with all his 
uncanny strength. 

Accompanied by a loud sucking 
noise, the King came up from the 
depths, his heavy Iron broadsword 
5^tiil firmly clutched in his right fist. 
Mihrjan gathered the all-but-uncon- 
scious champion in his arms, and flear 
to the crest of the nearest hill, where 


he laid his burden gently under a tree. 

The forces of El Sareuk and of the 
Franks had long since fled toward the 
sane and normal havens of their va- 
rious camps and of Jaffa, pausing 
no longer than was needed to snatch 
up their wounded; only Ramizail and 
the old desert Hadji had waited, in 
company with the legions of invisi- 
ble djinn. Now the girl said, “Is he 
alive. Mihrjan?” with her heart in 
her throat. 

“Said I not that no steel yet forged 
should harm him? He but rests after 
labor. Mistress.” 

El Sareuk touched her arm. “My 
dear, the problem is still to be dealt 
with, you know.” 

“Yes, yes, I’m coming. Stay with 
him, Mihrjan. Guard him well, and 
don’t hinder him from doing any- 
thing.” 

“On my head and my life be it, O 
Daughter of Solomon’s Line!” 

The sorceress and El Sareuk mount- 
ed and rode off toward the orchards 
of Jaffa through the thickening twi- 
light. 

Godwin awoke at last, to see the 
sun blazing up from the hills in a 
glorious hot dawning, with a warm 
breeze touching his face. He moved 
experimentally. He was stiff and sore, 
but whole. He chuckled. WTiat a night- 
mare! 

He remembered that after sitting 
down beside his armor he had been 
unable to stand again for nearly an 
hour. Then, arising, he had picked up 
his sword and retraced his steps 
through the corridors of the under- 
ground labyrinth, until, opening the 
last door, he was met by a great wave 
of black thick putrid-smelling liquid. 
How he had swum upward through it, 
grimly holding tight to his weapon, 
he could scarcely recall. Faintly he 
remembered the grip of a hand on his 
wrist, and then aarkness that was no 
less black than the element he had 
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rrom through...,. 

He inspected his body. His armor, 
fer all he knew, still lay in the pas- 
sageway beneath the heart of Dar el 
Baida. His light clothing was ripped 
and ragged; but someone had 
;:!eansed it, washed his skin clean of 
blood and dirt and the pitchy ichor, 
and put soothing lotions on his wounds 
and bruises. He was in fairly good 
shape, he thought, for all he had been 
dirough. He shook his head. The 
crash of opposing armies and alien 
magics, the roar of the black waters 
and the screams of the dying still 
rang in his ears. He stood up and 
shading his eyes looked out toward 
the evil citadel. 

\\'here Dar el Baida had stood in 
its sable glory, surrounded by its fosse 
of blood, there now sparkled a 
mountain tarn, clear as crystal, bright 
with sun-glare. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged and quar- 
tered,” said Godwin. 

.\nd then it came over him that he 
was alone on the hill, and that noth- 
ing remained of his teeming forces 
save a few broken stone-casters, some 
mmishing weapons scattered on the 
-lain, and the hacked stumps of the 
rwlar trees which had been felled to 
make their first rough bridge. The 
:^n had buried all the dead except 
izz those who had sunk into the earth 
with Del el Baida, but he did not 
know that. He only knew he was 
ajcce. 

••■UTio hauled me out of that stuff?” 
ie grunted. “Must have been a djinni, 

I suppose.” He peered narrowly about, 
'ilihrjan?” he said. “Are you there, 
Mmrjan?” 

No answer. 

'■Where’s Dick? Lyulf? All the 
Hzers? Why, they’ve left me here, the 
fcKards, without even a link of ar- 
W’hat the hell do they think 
"iKfn doing?” he raged. He picked 
^ bis broadsword, slanted it com- 


fortably over one shoulder, and 
stalked off over the hills toward Jaf- 
fa, growing angrier with every step. 
At his side, silent and unseen, went 
Mirhrjan, chief of all the djinn. 

CHAPTER XXII 

Turning aside in scorn . . . disgrace 

shall be his in the world “Oh, 

would I were dust!" 

— The Koran'. The Pilgrimage; 

The News 

TN THE early afternoon he strode 
into Jaffa. He had lunched sparing- 
ly on dates and a pint of fresh water, 
which he had found hanging from his 
belt in a leathern bag. The walk had 
removed the kinks from his muscles, 
and he had been practising swings 
and slashes with his blade for a mile. 
Godwin of England was in a towering 
rage. 

He passed down a mean street, de- 
serted because of the torrid tempera- 
ture. He was making for his own 
house. He turned a corner, and ran 
straight into Morvren the sorcerer. 

“Sorry,” he grunted. “Wasn’t look- 
ing — you!” he exclaimed, as the trai- 
torous Morvren made as if to pass him 
with a haughty scowl. “What the dev- 
il are you doing at liberty?” 

Morvren coolly surveyed his tat- 
tered cotton clothing, his bare feet, 
and his wild matted hair and blond 
beard. “Wretch,” said he loftily, “how 
dare you thus address the wizard of 
the King?” 

“Why, you bumbling fathead,” 
roared Godwin, thrusting his sword 
under Morvren ’s long nose, “I’ll hack 
off that moustache and make you 
eat it! Who set you free, eh?” 

Morvren started back, narrowed 
cat-eyes glittering. “The King had 
me imprisoned, true, for some small 
and now forgotten offense; but he 
released me this morning. Who are 
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you? You speak as a knight.” 

“Knight!” howled Godwin, getting 
very purple in the face. “I’ll knight 
you, you Judas Iscariot! I’ll flay that 
dog’s frame till you screech forT— ” 

“A madman,” said Morvren, haul- 
ing out his own weapon. “By my 
wand, a poor devil gone soft in the 
brain from this sun. Stand off, mad- 
man; I am a swordsman.” 

“You infernal scoundrel, I’ll mad- 
man you! I taught you what little you 
could grasp of swordplay, and if 
you’ve forgotten it, then I’ll puncture 
your weasand and let in some more 
knowledge ! ” 

“Our noble King taught me to 
fence,” said J^Iorvren, backing and 
waving his blade. 

“Isn’t that what I just said, you 
dim-witted hunk of carrion?” 

“Poor madman,” said Morvren un- 
f.^sily, as Godwin made a pa.ss at him. 
“I pity your affliction. Go along, mad- 
man. I wilt not willingly hurt you.” 

“What sort of feeble joke is this, 
Morvren?” bellowed Godwin, attack- 
ing him with such vigor that the sor- 
cerer began to walk briskly back- 
wards. 

“He knows my name,” squeaked 
Morvren. “ ’Tis a cunning madman, 
and well informed. Stand back, mad- 
man, or you perish.” 

The King gave a titan’s shout, 
knocked down his traitorous wizard’s 
weapon, dazzled him with a brisk dis- 
play of broadsword fencing, and ran 
him through the chest. Morvren fell, 
and gurgled, and died. Godwin wiped 
his blade on the corpse’s cloak and 
stalked on toward his house, thinking 
evil thoughts. 

He came to the cedar gates of the 
court, pushed them open with an un- 
ceremonious foot, and went in. 

Dick and Lyulf, in light armor un- 
der Arab djelabies, were sitting to- 
gether beside the empty perch of Yel- 
low-eyes. Alwjm the engineer, Hugh 


of Hoxton, and John of Bartesme 
were scattered around the marble 
pool. Everyone was drinking cold 
honey mead, and Dick was playing 
chess with the old Scot. A minstrel, 
Godwin’s favorite Blondel, was strum- 
ming Idly upon a gittern. 

“Well,” said Godwin sarcastically, 
as they all stared at him with blank 
expressions, “I see you all got home 
safely. I’m happy you didn’t wait for 
me. It’s so damned pleasant to walk 
over the hills in this sun by oneself.” 
He looked at Dirty John, whose head 
was bound up in a disreputable rag. 
“Glad to see you alive, John,” he said. 
“I thought you were finished when 
that hammer dropped you. Give me 
a drink, one of you ever-loyal re- 
tainers.” 

“Who are you?” asked Lyulf, 
springing to his feet. “What do you 
mean, sirrah, by charging into the 
King’s private grounds?” 

Godwin favored him with a long 
deadly glare. “Lyulf of Graeme,” he 
said slowly, “I have just slain Jlorv- 
ren, who pretended not to know me. 
I will not ask how he escaped his 
prison. I will not ask you why you 
have chosen to carry on his fantastic 
jest. I will simply invite you out into 
the street for a fast three minutes of 
swordplay, at the end of which 1 will 
slice off one ear — only one, because 
of our long friendship — and wc will 
then get drunk together. Dick,” he 
said savagely, breaking off as his 
glance fell on his bosom friend, “what 
are you doing with my second-best 
crown on your empty noggin?” 

ir\ICK GRINNED uncertainly, but 
^ did not answer. Lyulf shouted, 
“Man, are you mad? You speak to 
the King of England!” 

“What?” Godwin actually stag- 
gered as the realization hit him: these 
men were not joking! He looked from 
one to the other. Lyulf, Dick, John, 
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Alwyn, Hugh, Blondel. They showed 
in their wide-eyed gaping not a single 
spark of recognition! 

“The — the King of England, you 
said?” he stammered. 

“Certainly. Who are you, that you 
don’t know Richard the Lion Heart?” 

“Richard the what?” 

“Richard Coeur de Lion, by the 
grace of God King of England.” 

Godwin’s sword dropped from a 
nerveless hand. Dick said, “Give the 
poor fellow a seat, can’t you see he’s 
ill?” 

“Slay the caitiff rogue,” said Dirty 
John huskily. 

“.\ye, he’s dangerously mad, or a 
clever assassin in the pay of Saladin. 
Let me cut him down, sire,” urged 
Lyulf. 

“No,” barked Dick. He rose, 
stretched lazily, and walked over to 
Godwin. He took him familiarly by 
the arm. “Come here, there’s a good 
chap. Rest here for a while. You’ve 
been strolling about in the sun, that’s 
■what’s wrong with you. Lyulf,” he 
went on, as Godwin numbly sat down, 
“feel those muscles. This man in rags 
is a champion. I’ll be sworn. Who can 
he be? Maybe a leftover from an ear- 
lier Crusade, eh? But he’s no flabby 
colt. He’s in perfect shape. What’s 
your name, my man?” 

Godwin endeavored to glare at him, 
but his facial nerves w'ould not obey 
his will. He w'as incredibly shaken. 
He was an utter stranger in his own 
court, among his dearest friends, and 
here was faithful Dick calling him- 
self Richard the Something-or-other, 
and playing at being the King! 

“Name. . .my name is Godwin, and 
I am damned well the King of Eng- 
land, and you are young Dick, and — 
what is it? What’s wrong with you 
all? Are you ensorceled?” 

“Poor devil,” said Alwyn. “He’s 
had a knock, that’s what it is, like 
old Dirty here. Addled his wits.” 


“If we can cure him, what an addi- 
tion he’ll be!” cried Dick, slapping 
Godwin on the back. “He’s a bull, a 
perfect bull, for strength. I’ll wager. 
How’d you like that, Godwin? How’d 
you like to serve the King? Be my 
left-hand man, eh?” 

“Lord help us,” said the poor shat- 
tered Godwin. “'What’s happened to 
all of you?” 

Dick gave him a flagon of mead. 
He emptied it into his parched throat 
with a shaky hand. “It’s the afreets,” 
he said, choking. “They’ve made you 
all insane. Damn their subtle magic! 
That’s it. The afreets did it.” 

“Who are the afreets, Godwin?” 
asked Dick, in the wheedling voice of 
one speaking to the feeble-minded. 

“Why, them we fought yesterday, 
at Dar el Baida.” 

“You fought someone called af- 
reets? Is that it?” 

“We all did, Dick!” shouted God- 
win piteously. “We were all there on 
the wall, and iSIihrjan the djinni was 
at your side, while I had Lyulf and 
John. John, where’d you get your 
broken skull?” he asked, whirling on 
the stool. “Wasn’t it from a sledge 
hammer in the paws of a big afreet?” 

“It was from a caitiff rogue of a 
Saracen with a mace, on the hot 
plains beyond the city. We lost some 
good men yesterday in that battle.” 

“You fought the Saracens yester- 
day?” He leaped up. “You fought 
beside the Saracens, and ruddy fine 
allies they were!” 

“Hopelessly mad,” said old Hugh. 

“I’m afraid so,” agreed Dick. “I’m 
sorry, for he’s a brawny lad, and I 
feel — I feel strangely that I’ve seen 
him before.” 

^^ODWIN slapped his thigh. “I 
have it! The afreets have 
changed my appearance. You don’t 
recognize me. You think Godwin’s 
dead, and you’ve made Dick ruler In 
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my stead.” He rushed to the pool, fell 
to his knees beside it, and gazed at 
his reflection. Barring the luikempt- 
ness of bis beard, and several fresh- 
ly-scabbed wounds, it was the same 
face it had always been. He wavered 
there above the perfumed waters, and 
would have fallen had not Dick 
caught his shoulder. 

“Steady there, Godwin! You’re 
ill, man. Come and lie down. Perhaps 
the madness will wear off with sleep.” 

Godwin stood upright. “No,” he 
said huskily, “it will never wear off. 
I don’t know what’s happened. I only 
know that yesterday we fought tens 
of thousands of afreets, and wrecked 
the city of Dar el Baida; and now I 
am either dead or mad or bewitched. 
Tell me once more, messires,” he said 
brokenly, “tell me who this is, this 
dear old lad I think is no more than 
my friend Dick.” 

“This is the greatest monarch in 
all Christendom, and his name is 
Richard the Lion Heart. We are on a 
Crusade to liberate Jerusalem from 
the power of the infidel,” said Lyulf. 

Godwin went over and picked up 
his broadsword. “I would think this 
a vile plot to unthrone me, were it 
anyone save you who stand here,” 
said he sadly. “But I know that Dick 
is not capable of such corrupt 
schemes. So I won’t kill you all. I’ll 
go and find someone who’s versed in 
sorcery, and they will tell me what to 
do. Somehow it will come right. Such 
things don’t happen.” He gazed at 
the puzzled Dick. “Mind you take 
care of that crown, young fellow,” he 
said sternly, and turned his back on 
them and went out through the cedar 
gates into the hot lane. 

Behind him he heard several of 
them laugh. Then Dick said sharply, 
“No merriment, gentlemen! Unless I 
am mistaken, that poor creature was 
once a noble knight, and a true cham- 
pion of men!” 


Blondel struck a chord from bis 
gittern, and began to sing an impro- 
vised tune of Richard Coeur de Lion 
and the strange wild madman of Jaf- 
fa. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

Surely, among delights shall the 
righteous dwell! 

Seated on bridal couches they will 
gaze around; 

Thou shalt mark in their faces 
the brightness of delight; 

Choice sealed wine shall be given 
them to quaff, 

The seal of musk. For this let 
those pant who pant for bliss! 

— The Koran: Those Who Stint 


TLJE STUMBLED from the city, 
his mind reeling with horror. 
His feet took him erratically over 
the hot ground, now here and now 
there, as aimless as a dallying wind; 
at last he staggered up a rise, blind 
with weariness and confusion, and 
came to a large oasis-like clump of 
date palms. A man stood directly in 
his path. Slowly he looked up, and 
saw that it was El Sareuk. 


He collected his wits and said, “Sir, 
I warn you to stand away from my 
sword, for I am mad, and may do you 
an injury. I know — at least I think — 
that you’re the Lord Mohammed El 
Sareuk, and several other things con- 
cerning you; but you have never seen 
me before, and I am nameless in your 
sight. I beg you to stand aside.” 

El Sareuk took two steps and 
gripped him with lean biting fingers. 
The dark hawk-face twisted in pity. 

“My friend,” said the Saracen. 
“My poor bewildered friend, Godwin! 
We never meant you to suffer so, but 
Ramizail finished her spell no more 
than half an hour ago, and Mihrjan 
had orders not to hinder you in any- 
thing. Has it been so very terrible, 
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Godwin?” 

Godwin of England opened his blue 
eyes to their fullest extent. “You know 
me?” he asked, incredulous. 

“Know you! I helped to bring you 
to this pass. May Allah damn my soul 
for it!” 

Godwin embraced him, like a bear 
hugging a wolf. “I don’t care a curse 
w’hat you’ve done, old desert roamer! 
You just gave me back my sanity. I 
thought I was mad, El Sareuk, I 
thought I was witched into lunacy!” 
He laughed brokenly. “If you only 
knew what a relief it is to find one 
man who recognizes me!” 

“Mihrjan,” said El Sareuk, his 
voice rather muffled against the 
King’s chest, “can’t you appear too? 
Let him know he’s among friends.” 

Towering Mihrjan shot into view 
beside them, salaaming deeply . “I 
nearly cut them to fragments. Lord 
of my Life, when they laughed at 
you,” he boomed. “I could have done 
it with ease, so angry was I.” 

“Let me sit down,” said Godwin. 
“I’m overcome. I’m baffled. What 
happened? Who am I, if I’m not King 
of England? What about Dick? 
How — ” 

“The author of your misfortunes 
shall answer you,” said El Sareuk. 
“.And if you then wish to kill us all, 
I will not blame nor oppose you, God- 
win. Here she comes, the heartless 
young wretch!” 

Godwin turned, and looked into the 
wonderful violet eyes of a contrite 
Ramizail. 

“Hello, Godwin dear,” she said in 
a small voice. “I hope you’re well?” 

His great hands shot out to fasten 
themselves on her shoulders. Even the 
guardian djinni Mihrjan made no 
move toward them, and Godwin knew 
diat in this Instant he had it in his 
power to slay the sorceress. He 
scowled Into her lovely face, curling 
his lips in terrible rage as he realized 


the import of El Sareuk’s words — chat 
all the mind-shattering horror of the 
past hour was because of this saucy, 
beautiful, subtly powerful mln.x of a 
Ramizail. He endeavored to say some- 
thing virulent, to vent all his spleen 
in rabid, ireful words so that he would 
not have to tear the wench to pieces; 
but nothing came out except a kind 
of indignant splutter. 

And Ramizail giggled. 

He put his hands to his head and 
gave a passionate howl of irritation. 

“Woman! V’ixen! Tittering small 
pepperpot! How can you snicker at a 
time of such calamity! How can you 
blast a man’s life to tatters and then 
— and then giggle!'’ 

“I’m sorry, Godwin dear, but you 
looked so funny with your face all 
red and your eyes bulging out like a 
frog’s. A'ou have every right to be 
peevish and huffy. But please try not 
to look so idiotic.” 

He stared at her, speechless. He 
puffed and choked, and then he 
hauled her slim body up to him and 
kissed her soundly and long. She 
struggled for a moment, her turban 
fell off, and suddenly her arms were 
around him and she was returning his 
rough kiss with lusty enthusiasm. 

■pL S.AREUK scratched his nose re- 
flectively. “Mihrjan,” said he, 
“you’re a djinni, and more wise and 
skilled in such things than I, who am 
but a poor desert chieftain. Tell me, 
do you understand them? .Are their 
twisted paths of thought plain to you? 
Do you tell me now, Mihrjan! How 
can a woman take a man’s life and 
rip it from its accustomed ways, ab- 
solutely smash it to flinders, and then 
laugh in his face? .And why should the 
man thereupon salute her with a kiss 
instead of a revengeful slash of his 
blade?” 

“As for the man, 0 Hadji, that is 
easy enough: for what male is proof 
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against the blandishments of the fair- 
est of the fair, even when she giggles? 
But as for the maiden, the Queen of 
my Being, well — ” Mihrjan shook his 
head — “no man nor djinni, nor angel, 
nor even Allah himself, understands 
the mind and ways of a woman! Nor 
ever shall, I take my vow, until the 
mountains are leveled and the seas dip 
their waves to the blast of the last 
trumpeting!” 

“You darling great creature,” mur- 
mured Ramizail affectionately, “you 
do look sweet in a dudgeon. What a 
tantrum you were in, Godwin!” 

The erstwhile King of England 
drew back with a heavy sigh. “Rami- 
zail, I give up. I am, as Dirty John 
would tell me if he knew the circum- 
stances, nothing but a caitiff rogue. 
You’ve bewitched me until I’m totter- 
ing on the brink of insanity, but I 
can’t be angry with you even for 
that.” He ran his hands through her 
hair, that unloosed from the turban 
was like a wild black flame. “Will you 
tell me why you did it, or must I 
simply follow you like a bull with a 
ring in my nose, mindless and obe- 
dient?” 

“Come and sit down, Godwin dear. 
I’ll try to explain everything.” 

He put his arm over her shoulders, 
then, recollecting himself, said, “El 
Sareuk, I’m sorry for this. I seem to 
have stolen your girl.” 

“Take her, for the love of Allah! 
She is a thorn in my side, though at 
the same time the light of my aging 
eyes. Go to your betrayed and much- 
forgiving monarch, niece.” 

“Niece!” exploded Godwin. 
Niece?” 

“Of course, niece,” said El Sareuk 
blankly. “What else?” 

“Niece?” 

“Mohammed was my mother’s 
brother,” said Ramizail. “Don’t tell 
me you didn’t — oh, my, you didn’t 
know, did you? You thought he was 


my — ” 

“Yes,” said Godwin, having the 
grace to blush. “Sorry. Forget it. 
Whoo! What a relief.” 

“Oh, do come and sit down. You 
men!” said Ramizail, and she flushed 
likewise. 

' I 'HEY SAT in a circle on the earth 
beneath the date palms. Great 
dark clouds were coming up in the 
blue sky, but to Godwin the world 
was bright and wellnigh perfect 
again, though he understood nothing. 

“Start at the beginning, Ramizail,” 
ordered El Sareuk, passing the King 
a flagon of wine. 

“Certainly. Well, Godwin,” quoth 
the sorceress, drawing her knees up 
under her chin, “at first I intended to 
turn you aside from your quest for 
the Holy City, or else kill you all . . . 
but I couldn’t do it. That’s why your 
Crusades have been successful in tlie 
past. The power of Solomon’s Seal 
has always been in the hands of a ‘ 
woman, and women are weak — ” Ha, 
said Godwin sarcastically, “ — and 
prone to fall in love; especially with 
big brawny stupid men with rough- 
tender hands and that kind of child- 
like innocence which you English 
display so charmingly. Ever since 
Solomon, on whom be peace, was 
cheated by one of his wives into giv- 
ing up the Seal and its secret, the 
ruler of the djinn has been a woman. 
Why, we daren’t give a man the ter- 
rible power that lies in this ring and 
sigil! Men have no sense when it 
comes to great power. You’ve got to 
admit that.” 

“Oh, assuredly,” said Godwin, with 
a wry wink at El Sareuk. 

“There isn’t any limit to the power 
over men which the wearer of the 
Seal has, for she controls the unnum- 
bered forces of the djinn. Only in the 
matter of Dar el Baida, Godwin, did 
I need the assistance of you, the 
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prophesied conqueror, and your mor- 
tal forces.” 

“Yes, yes. Go on. What about my 
present status? What have you done 
to me?” 

“Nothing at all, dear heart. I’ve 
done it to others. I’ve blotted the 
memory of Godwin of England from 
the world.” 

“You’ve what?” 

“Now keep the vials of your right- 
eous wrath stoppered, Godwin, or 
we’ll never be done with this,” said 
Ramizail sharply. “Where was I? Oh, 
yes. The secrets of the East should be 
kept in the East; no Franks should 
carry home tales of such mighty won- 
ders as was Dar el Baida. So now no 
one remembers that siege, save we 
three and the djinn. It’s better that 
way, believe me! Even El Sareuk’s 
men, for the sake of security, now 
think they fought a battle with the 
Crusaders yesterday. Do you see?” 

“I see the wisdom of that. No 
country likes its darkest secrets ban- 
died about the world. But what about 
me? Surely before heaven there 
wasn’t any need — ” 

“I’m coming to that.” 

“Oho!” bellowed Godwin abruptly. 
“I realize now! I see plainly! Without 
me, the Crusade fails. You’ve tricked 
me, you and El Sareuk, who I thought 
was my friend! I broke your afreetish 
citadel for you, and you’ve requited 
me by cutting me off from my sworn 
Crusade! Well,” he barked, leaping 
up, “it won’t work. I can still go back 
and tell Dick that I realize my mad- 
ness, and want to tender him my 
sword. I’ll fight as an unknown 
knight, with a plain helm, at his side; 
and we’ll free the Sepulcher and van- 
quish the Saracens in spite of your 
loathsome sorcery!” He waved his 
broadsword angrily. 

“Oh, Godwin, sit down,” said Rami- 
zail impatiently. “What a hasty tar- 
tar you are! Do you want the truth. 


or do you want to make up silly fic- 
tions about it?” 

/^ODWIN reconsidered, and sat 
down, remembering the warmth 
of her lips. “Continue,” he said, try- 
ing to sound bleak. 

“I looked at my cards,” went on 
the girl, “and I saw that as matters 
stood, you were doomed to die before 
ever you saw Jerusalem. Morvren 
would have knifed you in the back.” 

“I killed Morvren not two hours 
since.” 

“Yes, yes, but that’s because you 
remembered his treachery. No one 
else does. Neither would you, if I 
hadn’t done what I did; and he would 
have been released, to stab you secret- 
ly ten nights from now. I might have 
eliminated Morvren, but someone 
would have done the job anyway; for 
as King you were fated to die.” 

“I see,” said Godwin slowly. “At 
least. I think I see.” 

“The cards said that you were 
doomed, then. So I did what I had to 
do. I blotted your memory from the 
world. Insofar as they’re concerned, 
your friends and enemies, and every- 
one else save us, yo2i never existed. 
There never was^such a person as 
Godwin the First, King of England.” 

“How did you accomplish that, my 
iniquitous witch?” 

“The Seal, dear Godwin, the all- 
powerful Seal. My djinn have been 
busy since Mihrjan pulled you out of 
the black muck; busy with wiping you 
from memories, taking your name out 
of histories and letters and books 
and monuments and — goodness knows 
what all! If you read a manuscript 
now of the recent history of the West, 
you’d find no mention of any such 
person as Godwin.” 

“What would I find? What about 
all my doughty deeds, battles, con- 
quests, hunts, acts of royalty, laws, 
my Crusade? Are they all gone, too? 
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Have you turned back the scroll of 
time and changed everything?" 

“That would be too monstrous a 
job even for the djinn. No, your 
deeds of valor and foolishness are 
still there; they still happened, dear 
Godwin.” 

“Then in heaven’s name, who did 
them?” 

“Dick!” 

“Of course, Dick,” said he thought- 
fully. “Richard the What’s-its-name.” 

“Richard the Lion Heart,” said El 
Sareuk, “leader of the Third Crusade 
and ravening champion of Christen- 
dom.” 

“But I don’t see — how — what — ” 

“Oh, Dick thinks he did it all, God- 
win, if that’s what’s worrying you. 
After all, he always did half-think he 
was you. Didn’t he always say proud- 
ly, We did thus and so’? Wasn’t he 
absorbed in your personality, im- 
mersed in you; a sort of miniature 
Godwin, as I told you so long ago on 
the hill of phantoms? It was the sim- 
plest part of the spell to make him 
believe he was the King, and had 
done all those wild improbable 
things.” 

Godwin tugged his beard reflective- 
ly. “I don’t know why I should be- 
lieve that, except that I have seen him 
kinging it do’mi there in Jaffa. Old 
Dick! Well, you couldn’t have .sub- 
stituted a better lad.” 

“He’ll be just as brave, foolhardy, 
reckless, silly, cruel, rash, pompous, 
fearless and wonderful a monarch as 
you, Godwin. He’s had a good many 
years to see how you did things. He’ll 
carry on. And he’s the one who’s mar- 
ried to Berengaria now, not you!” 

“Good,” said Godwin. “And the 
Crusade? What happens to it now?” 

“Had I let you alone, you’d have 
died, and the Crusade would have 
collapsed. Dick will not enter Jerusa- 
lem; but he will achieve a three-year 
truce with Saladin. And he will go 


down in history as the best-known 
King that ever lived. He and Blon- 
del will one day be as famous as — 
more famous than — even Barbarossa.” 

“Blondel?--i^ljj^never mind,” said 
Godwin, sensing in an obscure way 
that he would be happier not knowing 
what she meant. “Well, well. So 
you’ve obliterated me, little Ramizail. 
Saved my life, eh? And in the doing, 
saved the Crusade to some degree. 
Well, well. I suppose I ought to thank 
you. I do. But it was a hell of a dirty 
trick to play on me, even so. Think 
of the blow to my ego! I’m a man 
without a country, without friends, 
without a past; for all I know, with- 
out a future.” 

“Here be friends,” boomed Mihr- 
jan. “Here be the best of friends. 
Lord. My mistress has interfered in 
your life’s plan, only to give you a 
new and glorious existence as an an- 
onymous great-thewed warrior, roam- 
ing where you list, heedless of the 
duties of royalty and able at will to 
fight or love whom you care to.” 

“Hmm. A soldier of fortune. A free- 
lance. It sounds rather pleasant, 
Mihrjan.” 

“You shall embrace Islam before 
you are through, Godwin,” said El 
Sareuk fervently. “Didn’t I say that 
you and I were born to be brothers, 
and Kings of the World? See, I have 
turned my back on the jehad, the holy 
war, also. I can no longer fight the 
Franks, after Dar el Baida’s truce.” 

“And this enchantress,” said the 
Englishman, looking at her. “What 
of this mad sweet witch? How can a 
man marry a woman who’s likely to 
blast him into splinters when he an- 
gers her? How could I ever be sure 
of her?” 

“Oh, Godwin,” she cried, leaning 
toward him, “you will always be sure 
of my love, Godwin.” 

“But your uncanny powers, my 
dear! They make me acutely uncom- 
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fortable. IMore than you know.” 

“Take the ring,” she said impulsive- 
ly, dragging it from her hand. “With- 
out it to lock into the sigil, I’m as 
powerless as any woman.” 

“Which is not what I’d call c.xact- 
ly powerless,” growled El Sareuk in- 
audibly. 

^ODWIX put the ring on his little 
finger; it had just fitted her 
thumb. “I suppose that’s better, yes,” 
he said dubiously. “Can’t you order 
Mihrjan and his lads about, now?” 

“She has no true power over us 
without both ring and sigil, but we 
would follow her anywhere for no 
more than the love we bear her,” said 
the chief of the djinn. 

“Is everything all right now, God- 
win?” she asked anxiously. 

. . “I’m not exactly happy, Ramizail, 
if that’s what you mean . . . Old 
Dick I Not to remember all the things 
he and I did together 1 ” 

“You will never be wholly blotted 
from Dick’s memory. He’ll wake in 
the night, sweating and shaking with 
a thought of you that will not quite 
materialize. He will always say of 
your deeds, ‘We did this, we did that.’ 
All your men w’ill remember you in 
their dreams.” 

‘T guess I’ll have to content myself 
with that paltry consolation.” He 
stared at her. She came and kissed 
him, while El Sareuk and Mihrjan 
looked at one another with sheepish 
grins. 

“I did it for love of you, Godwin,” 
whispered Ramizail then. “I couldn’t 
change the pattern of the future with- 
out doing something drastic. I might 
have killed Morvren, but you’d have 
lied before you saw Jerusalem any- 
way. Do you understand?” 

“No, but it doesn’t matter. I accept 
your word for it, my girl.” 

“You can still take this sigil, God- 
win, and call the djinn together, and 


change everything back to the way it 
was after Dar el Baida,” she offered, 
looking a little afraid. He laughed. 

“No, no. You show me a life I 
think I’ve always craved for — free- 
dom to do and love and fight and say 
what I please. Ramizail, I think that 
is the height of your curious sorcery. 
You’ve peered into my heart and cun- 
ningly played on what you saw 
there,” said Godwin. He stood, his 
sore and weary muscles complain- 
ing. ‘‘Well, where do we go from 
here?” 

‘ To look upon the wine-dark sea,” 
said El Sareuk, bounding up beside 
him, “or to cross the sand-waves of 
the desert. To battle with the fierce 
tribesmen of Egypt, or to make war 
in the mysterious depths of Africa. 
To do anything in all the broad 
world, Godwin, that pleases us.” 

“That sounds exciting,” said God- 
win. “By my halidom, yes, that rouses 
the blood! J.et’s be off.” 

“Say you forgive me then, dear,” 
begged the girl. “I could have erased 
your own memory, you know, and 
given you false remembrances; but I 
thought you wouldn’t like that. I took 
a chance on your killing me in re- 
venge.” 

“Certainly I forgive you. Don’t in- 
terrupt, wench, when two men of 
war are talking of plans!” 

“There speaks a Moslem, indeed,” 
said the old Saracen approvingly. 

“I will vanish now,” said Mihrjan, 
rising. “It is better that you travel 
without the visible company of one 
who is ten feet tall and an obvious 
djinni. But I and my people will be 
near when you need us, 0 Master 
and Jlistress of my Being. Imshi 
besselema! Go in peace!” He bowed, 
and dwindled into a spiral of gray 
smoke, and disappeared. 

“I have horses yonder,” went on El 
Sareuk. “You shall dress yourself in 
the fine armor of Cairo, meshed steel 
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that was washed in liquid gold to pre- 
pare it for a prince; rich robes of 
silk and samite shall protect you 
against the sun. You will carry either 
your own sword or a Turkish scimitar 
of Damascus steel set into a golden 
hilt studded with rare gems. Your 
mount will be caparisoned to your 
most flamboyant taste. By Allah, 
Godwin, a life opens before you that 
will overwhelm you by its varied 
joys and pleasures. Man, man, but 
thou and I wilt be nomad brothers, 
as it was written from the beginning 
of time that we should be!” 

“Old wolf, I think you’re right. To 
horse!” said Godwin. 

•^HEY WENT toward the place 
where a pool had in more agree- 
able seasons bubbled up beneath the 
palms; and as they passed under a 
patch of darkening sky there was a 
whir of giant wings, and a great bird 
shot down from nowhere to find a 
perch on Godwin’s - shoulder. He 
turned his head and stared with in- 
credulous delight into the beaked 
face of the falcon. Yellow-eyes. 

“Thou!” he shouted. “Thou long- 
taloned cleaver of clouds! Yellow- 
eyes, thou magnificent bird! Dost 
thou remember me?” He showed the 
astonished Ramizail a tremendous 
grin of flashing teeth. “Witch-girl, 
here is something that your strange 
black magics can never touch. You 
may twist the memory of man, and 
put Richard for Godwin in every 
scrap of parchment and paper in the 
world; but you can never touch or 
change the blind devoted loyalty of a 
beast. Thou, thou, great Yellow-eyes! 
Thou hast given me my whole heart 


again, and encouraged me to begin 
this new life with the swagger of the 
old Godwin!” 

Ramizail felt her heart give a little 
jump of jealousy. She said, “Godwin 
dear, do you remember when I told 
your fortune with my cards?” 

“Of course, Ramizail.” 

“And I couldn’t recall what the 
four meant?” 

“I remember.” 

“Well, I’ve thought of it. It means 
we’ll have four children.” 

“What? Great thundering charg- 
ers!” he said, his eyes widening. 
“Does it really?” 

“Allah’s be the glory,” said El Sa- 
reuk piously. “Four sons to follow 
their father. By the star-tracked heav- 
en, what man asks for more?” 

“Not this man,” answered Godwin. 
He threw one arm over Ramizail’s 
shoulders and the other around El 
Sareuk. Yellow-eyes shrieked, her 
feathers ruffling. “A friend, a havrk, 
a v/ife, a horse, and eventually four 
sons. By my halidom! The world’s 
well lost, truly!” 

They mounted their horses, laugh- 
ing with joy. As they rode out of the 
palms, a gentle rain began to fall on 
tlie parched yearning earth. The ter- 
rible heat of the summer was doomed 
in that moment, and Godwin tipped 
his face up to drink in the rain. 

“It’s a sign that all is going to be 
better than well,” he roared happily. 
“It’s a sign to forget the past, and 
look forward with anticipation to 
whatever’s to come. Trot, friends! Let 
’em all forget me, back there! We’re 
going down into Egypt! We’re going 
to conquer the world!” 


THE END 



★ By H. B. STANTON ★ 


W ITH PHYSICS stepping into more 
and more dominant roles in science, 
it is clear that the future is the physi- 
cist’s. Particularly startling is the gradual 
encroachment of that science upon biolog'/ 
and medicine. “Encroachment” makes it 
sound almost like something bad, but the 
exact opposite is the case. Whatever the 
magic wand of physics touches it trans- 
forms. 

Probing man with machines is one of 
the present major operations of physics. 
The familiar electrocardiograph for check- 
ing on human hearts more efficiently than 
any man can, and the electipencephalo- 
graph for delving into the brain, are the 
two most prominent ventures so far of 
biophysics. But with the general extension 
of instrumentation and technique, it ap- 
pears as if physics may even have a chance 
to dominate medicine aside from the in- 
valuable assistance it has already given. 

For example, experiments are going on 
in removing those curses of modern civili- 
zation, gallstones, and kidney stones, by 
super-sonic methods! How is this possible? 


Gallstones are hard calcerous deposits 
which are ordinarily removed by a tedi- 
ous, sometimes dangerous, operation. But if 
science has its way, this method will soon 
be outmoded. It is too early yet to predict 
success, but on animals the sonic technique 
has worked. It’s simple naturally — as most 
things are. The bladder containing the 
gallstones is radiated with a blast of su- 
per-sonic radiation, sufficiently strong to 
shatter and pulverize into minute parti- 
cles, the offending gallstones! Then they’re 
passed out — and that’s all! 

It works on dogs and other animals. At 
present the apparatus hasn’t yet been de- 
signed to try on humans, but it will be, 
rest assured. 

This idea of using such ultra-scientific 
methods of healing on age-old troubles and 
diseases seems to come into particular 
prominence now. That is because the tools 
are becoming not only available but sim- 
ple enough to be practicable. 

Who knows when they’ll get around to 
removing appendixes with radar. . . ? 

★ ★ ★ 


★ By WILLIAM KARNEY ★ 


T en thousand billion ceils l— is 

a rough approximation to the num- 
ber of elements in the human brain, all 
encased in a space of less than half a 
cubic foot! Contrasting this magnificent 
thinking machine with the crude calculat- 
ing machines of today seems almost sacre- 
ligious. For these are huge, bulky, water- 
cooled affairs which can be housed only 
in large rooms equipped with a million 
services and manned by a dozen techni- 
cians. In other words the so-called me- 
chanical brains just aren’t so hot. 

But plenty of ingenuity is being expend- 
ed upon them and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington has come up with 
a computer with quite a few changes. In 
the first place the machine is considerably 
smaller due to the use of space-saving 
“transistors” those imitation vacuum tub^ 
which are neither tubes nor vacuum de- 
vices, but merely tiny wires touching 
germanium crystals. These vacuum tube 
replacements, giving off hardly any heat 
and smaller than the end of a pencil, 
make the space requirements of even a 
machine like this one (called the “SEAC”) 
relatively small. In addition the circuitry 
is simpler. 


The computer also uses the mercury- 
tube method of memory, which involves 
the storage of numbers in mercuiy filled 
tubes. The numbers are converted to sonic 
pulses which echo and re-echo in the 
storage chamber and yet can be called 
forth in less than a hundred and seventy 
millionths of a second. Cathode ray stor- 
age tubes are also used. These have a 
“memory-recall” of less than twelve mil- 
lionths of a second! 

With twelve thousand transistor cells, 
a host of these memory devices and a 
complex data-input feed, this computer 
points the way toward the future. Es- 
pecially in light of the unsettled and dis- 
turbed political status of the world, which 
may erupt into a holocaust at any mo- 
ment, the use of this computer will be 
important, for it is especially useful as a 
military machine, capable of solving 
problems in fire control and other “shoot- 
problems” to scientific research. 

We picture the soldiers of the future 
each carrying their portable Geiger coun- 
ters — will they also be car:^ng a spare 
brain around, for the tedious work of 
thinking?. . . 

★ ★ ★ 
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He had started out for a short beer 
and ended up with a peculiar horn — which 
when filled/ seemed impossible to empty! 
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HE DUKE said, “Buddy, can 
you spare two cents?” 

The mooch stopped and 
stared at him. “Two cents? Don’t tell 
me you know a place where you can 
get coffee for two cents.” 

“Naw,” the Duke said easily, “but 
beer costs fifteen in this town and I 
^‘^already got thirteen.” 

The other grinned. “Things are bad 
everywhere,” he laughed, and dug 
down into his pocket. He came up with 
a handful of change. “Haven’t got two 


What was happening Just wasn't possible, 
he knew. But there it was, the horn on 
the ground with a steady stream pouring 
from it, forming e pool on the grass. . . 
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cents,” he said. “Here’s a dime.” He 
flipped the coin to the Duke and went 
on his way, still grinning. 

The Duke scratched himself 
thoughtfully and looked after his bene- 
factor. It worked two times out of 
three. If he’d asked the mooch for a 
dime he’d have got the quick brush- 
off; asking for two cents, for some 
reason or other, always startled the 
other and a couple of minutes blab- 
bling usually netted him a dime or 
more. They liked it better, too, if he 
came right out and said he wanted it 
/or bm, rather than something to eat, 
or a cup of coffee. 

He shrugged. You had to have 
angles, a new slant, if you wanted to 
get on in this world. 

Without taking his hand from his 
pocket, he counted the coins there. He 
actually had forty-si.v cents now. Xot 
'bad for a half hour’s work. Of course, 
that didn’t include his emergency 
funds, three dollars which he kept 
pinned to his shirt tail. In some towns 
they still couldn't pick you up for va- 
grancy if you had visible means of 
support, and three bucks was usually 
the minimum sum considered visible 
means of support. 

He figured he might as well reward 
himself with a glass or two of beer and 
made his way down the street to the 
nearest bar, whose sign announced that 
it was the Norge Tavern. 

He entered and sidled onto a stool. 
The bartender — a little sign above the 
cash register proclaimed that his name 
was Joe — didn’t say anything until the 
Duke slid fifteen cents out before him. 

The bartender smiled, as though 
apologizing for doubting him. “What’ll 
it be?” he asked. 

“Beer,” the Duke said. What else 
could you get for fifteen cents?” 

“What d’ya want it in?” Joe asked. 

The Duke said, “Huh?” 

The bartender repeated it, motion- 


ing with his thumb to a wide selec- 
tion of glasses, mugs, steins, even 
metal cups, standing or hanging be- 
hind the bar. 

“What’s the idea?’’ the Duke asked. 

J OE EXPLAINED in a tone of voice 
that indicated he had to go through 
the same routine a score of times each 
day. “It’s the boss,” he revealed. “He 
thinks the place oughta be different 
so folks’ll remember it and come back. 
He figures instead of just plain glasses 
he’ll have a whole shebang of steins 
and mugs.” 

The Duke was impressed. “It’s a 
good idea,” he said. “Your boss’s got 
enterprise; he’ll get places. That’s 
what you need these days.” He 
scratched himself thoughtfully, then 
pointed to a large stein. “I’ll take that 
one.” 

Joe shook his head, still looking as 
though he had to go through the same 
routine daily. “That’s a thirty-five 
cent stein. He’s gotta put higher 
prices on the big ones or he’d lose 
money.” 

The Duke was disappointed, but his 
hopes hadn’t been too high anyway; 
he’d thought there must be some angle. 
“Okay,” he said, “give me some fif- 
teen cent one. You pick it out.” 

The bartender looked over his col- 
lection and said, “Ever drink outen a 
horn?” 

The Duke said, “Huh?” 

“You ever drink outen a horn?” 

“I thought you blew ’em,” the Duke 
said. 

Joe had brought forth an ancient 
looking brass-bound horn. It was too 
big to be from a cow, and that about 
exhausted the Duke’s knowledge of 
horns. Joe said, “It’s a drinking horn, 
like in the old days.” 

The Duke said, “Why didn’t they 
use glasses?” 

Joe shrugged. “How would I know? 
I mean the real old days, like in Nor- 
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■=3y and Sweden.’' 

The Duke was getting thirstier by 
ie minute. “All right,” he said, “any- 
thing. Let’s have some beer.” 

Joe took the horn down to his taps 
and filled it. It didn’t seem to hold 
very much and the Duke wondered if 
he’d made a mistake, or if it’d been 
half full of flat beer and Joe had just 
put a head on it; sometimes they’d do 
that if tliey didn’t like your looks and 
wanted you to take your business else- 
irfiere. 

The bartender cut the foam off with 
his spatula and brought the horn back 
and handed it to him. 

“How’d’ya set it down?” the Duke 
asked. 

“You don’t, I guess. I had it lean- 
ing up against a corner.” Joe wiped 
the bar with his rag. “I guess you just 
hafta hold it until it’s empty.” 

“That won’t be long,” the Duke 
told him and proceeded to lift the 
horn to his thirsty lips. It was good 
beer, very good; not too cool, but a 
bit stronger and heavier, he thought, 
than usual. He wondered if the bar- 
tender had given him ale instead of 
beer. 

Two other customers entered and 
Joe went down to wait on them. The 
Duke sat alone and sipped his beer 
and his mind faded into dwelling upon 
the past and the present. He tried 
to avoid the future. 

He looked into the mirror and won- 
dered how many hours he’d sat like 
this at some bar, drink in hand. A 
good many. Too many, he thought, 
but took it back. How better could 
you spend your time?” 

The Duke took another gulp of 
the beer and looked down into the 
horn. It evidently held more than he’d 
thought. He’d expected it to be empty 
by now. 

He thought of how he’d started off 
in school, ambitious, eager, ready to 
seize the world by the tail and swing 


it. What had happened? He didn’t 
know exactly; undoubtedly it had 
been a lot of things, not just one. 
Graduation during the depression; 
several years without a job; the mar- 
riage with Helen that hadn’t worked 
out; the war, and the years of horror 
and disillusionment. 

And here he was. 

He took another deep draught of 
the beer, figuring on draining the horn 
and getting another one. A glass this 
time. The horn was too much bother, 
you couldn’t set it down. 

TT DIDN’T drain. He looked into 
the horn with surprise, then took 
another deep drink — still without 
emptying it. This horn really held a 
lot of beer, much more than you’d 
think. The Duke scratched himself 
thoughtfully. He figured that maybe 
he’d better stick to drinking out of 
it; the bartender evidently didn’t re- 
alize how much it really contained. 

He sighed and relaxed. He had 
enough money in his pocket to have 
the horn filled twice again. By the 
time he drank that much beer, he 
ought to have a pretty good shine. He 
could probably panhandle another 
sbcty cents or so later on. Yeah, it 
looked as though it was going to be 
a good day. Why, the way he’d been 
drinking, this horn must hold a quart 
— more. 

_He eyed the horn quizzically. The 
darn thing couldn’t possibly contain 
that much. 

Joe came down and asked, “Want a 
refill?” 

The Duke said, “This isn’t empty 
yet.” 

The other scowled. “The way you 
been working on it, I’d think it was 
empty ten minutes ago. You look like 
you’re gulping like crazy, but you 
must just sip it.” 

“Yeah,” the Duke said, “I just sip 
it.” 
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Joe wandered off again and the 
Duke decided he’d better finish the 
horn off quick and order another. He 
didn’t want this nosey bartender to 
find out just how much the thing held. 
He put the horn to his lips decisively. 

Now the Duke was a beer drinker 
from way back. He remembered that 
time in Albany when a couple of bar 
sports offered to buy it for him if he 
could finl.sh off a fifty ounce tankard 
of beer in five minutes. Well, he’d 
done it, and if he could do that he 
wasn’t going to have any trouble 
downing the contents of this compara- 
tively small drinking horn. 

He drank deeply, took another 
breath, and went at it again. There 
was still beer in the horn. He looked 
down into it in amazement. .‘\s a mat- 
ter of fact, the thing looked about as 
full as it’d ever been. 

The Duke was beginning to feel it. 
He told himself he was drinking on 
an empty stomach, but inwardly he 
knew that wasn’t it. He usually drank 
on an empty stomach; the alcohol 
went further that way. Besides, what 
with liquor being the price it was, he 
often couldn’t afford to eat. 

He peered into the horn again, un- 
believingly. Why kid himself, he’d 
drunk at least two quarts out of it al- 
ready and, by the wildest overestima- 
tion, the thing couldn’t hold more 
than one. 

Joe said, “Something wrong?” 

The Duke shot a glance up at him. 
“Where’d’ya get this horn, anyway?” 

The other scowled. “As a matter a 
fact, I let a guy have two bucks on 
it this morning. He was broke.” 

“What kinda guy?” 

The bartender rubbed the end of 
his nose with a forefinger. “It was a 
sailor, I guess. Looked like a square- 
head. Said he’d be back later to re- 
deem it; put on an act it was worth 
plenty. He won’t come back, they nev- 
er do.” 


J OE WIPED the bar reflectively. 

“He was quite a character. Had an 
accent you could hang your hat on. 
Said he wouldn’t have left the horn 
with me if I hadn’t been a fellow 
countryman.” 

The Duke took another long 
draught from the horn. “You don’t 
look like a Scandinavian,” he said, 
noting that his tongue was beginning 
to get thick. 

“You mean a Swede?” Joe snorted. 
“On my mother’s side I’m Swiss and 
Greek; Welsh and Italian, on my old 
man’s. I can’t help it if the boss of 
the joint wants to call it the Norge 
Tavern, and do it all up with steins 
and Swede pictures. That don’t make 
me no squarehead.” 

The Duke took another long drink 
and stared into the horn. He was tight 
enough to have to close one eye for 
accuracy, but the level in the horn was 
as high as ever. He scratched himself 
thoughtfully. 

“Tell me more about this guy,” he 
said. 

“No more to tell,” Joe said. “He 
just gave me a song and dance about 
this here horn and when I gave him 
the two bucks, he beat it. Oh, yeah, 
he called it the Horn of Thorn, or 
something like that.” 

“The Horn of Thorn?” There was 
a clicking in the Duke’s beer soaked 
brain, a memory from high school 
days. 

“Yeah,” Joe said. “Something like 
that.” 

The Duke asked, “You mean the 
Horn of Thor?” 

The bartender scowled. “Maybe 
that was it.” He looked at the Duke 
searchingly. “Hey, are you stewed? 
You looked sober as an undertaker 
when you came in here. You ain’t one 
of these guys that gets plastered on 
one short beer, are ya?” 

The Duke ignored him. “Listen,” he 
said, “you wanta sell this here horn? 
I’ll give you three bucksh for it.” 
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The bartender squinted at hun. 
“The guy asked me to keep it for 
hkn,” he said slyly, “but I’ll let you 
have it for four.” 

“All I got ish, I mean ish, three 
buseksh,” the Duke told him sadly. 

“Okay, it’s a deal.” 

The Duke carefully brought out his 
shirt tail and unpinned the three one 
dollar bills. He placed them on the 
bar, gingerly got down from his stool, 
still holding the horn, and marched 
for the door. He wanted to get out 
of here before the bartender changed 
his mind. 

'^HE DUKE headed for a secluded 
spot in the park, free both from 
flatfooted representatives of the city, 
and from fellow vagabonds. He found 
it, relaxed with his back to a tree 
trunk, sighed deeply, and continued to 
draw upon the contents of the Horn 
of Thor. 

A\Tien he awoke in the morning, his 
head was splitting. He closed his eyes 
and groaned. How had he managed 
to achieve such a tremendous hang- 
over? He hadn’t been able to afford 
enough drink to get him that tight for 
months. 

He could feel part of his clothing 
was wet. Maybe it’d rained in the 
night and he’d been too drunk to seek 
shelter. Suddenly, it came back to 
him. The horn! He opened his eyes 
and glared around, red eyed, looking 
for it. 

There it was, leaning on its side, a 
continual flow of dark fluid issuing 
from it. He grabbed it quickly, auto- 
matically. All about him was a pud- 
dle of flat-smelling beer, gallons of 
flat beer. He was sitting in the middle, 
soaked. 

It was one thing, last night, when 
he was tight, but it was another now. 
This just couldn’t happen. He got to 
his feet and waded out of the puddle, 
holding the horn upright. 

He found a sunny spot and sat 


down to wait for his clothes to dry 
and to have a few more eyeopeners. 
He peered into the horn and scratched 
himself thoughtfully. It still looked 
just as full as when he first got It at 
the Norge Tavern. What a deal! 

When his clothes had dried, he 
stashed the horn away, upright this 
time, beneath some bushes and made 
his way to the public library. 

The librarian gave him the oatmeal 
look and some information on Norse 
mythology. 

There wasn’t much on the horn, 
but he found enough to bring back 
what he’d read in his younger days. 
The Scandinavian god Thor had gone 
to the land of the giants and had a 
series of contests with them. The 
giants went all out to show up this 
most powerful of the gods and Thor 
had had a rough go of it. 

Among other things, they’d given 
him a horn to drink from. And he, 
not knowing it was a magic horn, one 
end connected to the ocean, tried to 
drain it. Evidently, the giants hadn’t 
had much trouble putting Thor under 
the table. But, at that, he drank so 
much that there were droughts all 
over the world. 

What the Duke didn’t get was how 
come there was beer, or ale, or what- 
ever it was, in the horn instead of 
water. Maybe the whole story had 
been allegory. Instead of the magic 
horn being connected with the ocean, 
it just meant that, through some de- 
vice or other, it was endless in its con- 
tents. As a matter of fact, he couldn’t 
imagine old Thor drinking water. 

He made his way back to the park 
where the horn was hidden, on the 
way trying to remember some of the 
science, particularly physics, that he’d 
studied in school. Of course, he didn’t 
believe in magic; there couldn’t be 
anything supernatural. If it happened, 
no matter how strange or unbelieva- 
ble, then it was natural. Maybe men 
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didn’t understand the why or where- 
fore of it; but, if it occurred, there 
were laws of nature that encompassed 
the phenomenon. 

Sure. Most legends, be they of drag- 
ons, or gods, or giants, or what have 
you, had some basis in fact. It was 
quite possible that an older race, or 
races, had once populated the earth. 
Who could say to what extent their 
science had developed? The only 
traces that remained of them now 
were obscure ruins in out of the way 
places of earth, and the legends that 
exist of olden gods with their magical 
devices. 

Perhaps his horn drew upon some 
unlimited source in some other uni- 
verse, or some other time. How did 
he know? As a matter of fact, right 
now he didn’t care. What he wanted 
to know was what he could do with 
it. He scratched himself thoughtfully. 
The immediate problem was to get 
hold of a little capital so he could be- 
gin operations. 

By noon he’d figured it out. Keep- 
ing the horn concealed in a paper bag, 
he made the rounds of the park 
benches where most of his acquain- 
tances and social equals made their 
headquarters. 

When he saw Duke approaching, 
Willie the Mark nodded, exerting him- 
self as little as possible in the process. 

“What’s new, Duke?” he asked, 
not caring. 

“You in on this shindig, tonight?” 
the Duke asked easily. 

“What shindig?” 

“The free beer.” 

Willie the Mark sat up, interest at 
last gleaming from his eyes. “W’hat 
free beer?” 

The Duke shrugged nonchalantly. 
“Not exactly free; but all you can 
drink for two bits. One of these here 
philanthropists is throwing it in the 
park tonight. All you have to do is 
bring two bits and your own glass. 


Uh, ... the two bits goes to charity.” 

The Duke scratched himself 
thoughtfully and added. “He doesn’t 
want to let anybody know who he is, 
so he’s letting me help him on pass- 
ing out the beer.” He made ready to 
move on. “I’m spreading the word 
around. If you see any of the boys, 
let them know. There’s plenty for 
everybody.” 

“I sure will,” Willie the Mark said 
fervently. “Anybody oughta be able 
to raise two bits. There oughta be five 
hundred guys there tonight.” 

T^ARMEDUKE H a 1 1 o w a y, beer 
baron extraordinary, looked up 
from the chair he was occupying in 
his luxurious study and said easily, 
“Yes, James?” 

The butler said, “Mr. Aiken, your 
secretary, is here to see you, sir.” 

Marmeduke Halloway frowned 
lightly. He disliked having his even- 
ings disturbed with business matters. 
“Very well, James,” he sighed. “Show 
him in.” 

Frederic Aiken hustled, rather than 
walked, into the room. He was a ner- 
vous, quick little man carrying a brief- 
case under his arm, and, seemingly, 
the weight of the world on his shoul- 
ders. 

“Sorry to bother you like this, Mr. 
Halloway,” he apologized. 

The brewery tycoon yawned. “I as- 
sume the matter is of some impor- 
tance, since you did.” 

Aiken said nervously, “Sir, it’s just 
that I am at my wits end. Orders for 
your Norge Brew are so far behind 
that even at full capacity our present 
production would take more than two 
years to fill them.” 

Marmeduke Halloway said impa- 
tiently, “I realize that, Aiken. After 
all, I spend a full half hour at the of- 
fice every day.” 

“But, sir, we must open another 
brewery. We must expand. Why, over- 
night, if we increase production, we 
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could become the leading beer of the 
nation, of the world! The flavor of 
Norge Brew is the talk of the indus- 
try. Its popularity. . 

Marmeduke Halloway shook his 
head wearily. “Aiken,” he said, “I’ve 
told you time and again, and the oth- 
ers as well, that I have no intention 
of increasing the production of Norge 
Brew. As things are now we are turn- 
ing out a premium premium beer. Our 
prices are half again as high as any 
other beer in the country. I am satis- 
fied.” 


He felt he had to give some explan- 
ation. “Besides, I am afraid the formu- 
la might leak out if I let it into too 
many hands. I want to keep the secret 
of its production to myself.” 

Marmeduke Halloway, the fabu- 
lous beer baron, scratched himself 
thoughtfully. “I realize full well that 
the thousands of barrels a week that 
flow through that three inch tube that 
leads from my laboratory, don’t take 
care of the demand.” 

“Not nearly, sir,” said his secretary. 

THE END 
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S CIENCE lags behind science-fiction in 
one department: it’s never produced a 
ray-gun or a heat beam which the s-f 
authors are so fond of using. But before 
we get too pessimistic about the possibil- 
ities it’s well to consider an ingenious new 
invention that’s popped into the field 
and which may be a forerunner of the 
beam projectors. It boils down to a meth- 
od of cutting very hard metals with an 
electric spark! 

Materials like the carbides, like diamond, 
very hard alloys and so forth cannot be 
machined at all in the conventional sense 
with cutting tools. Instead such materials 
ai'e usually fonned into shape as powders 
and then roasted into a solid form. Or 
they’re ground with abrasives and diamond 
dust. These are both tedious methods un- 
suitable for lots of purpose-'. 

A Hungarian inventor has come up with 
a lathe-drill press combination which ures 
a tiny electric spark to boil away the 
metal in infinitesimal increments! The 
spark occurs many times a second and 
after each discharge an oil bath sweeps 
away both spark and vaporized metal. The 
result is that large or small holes, grooves, 
cuts of various form, may be made in 
the most refractory of metals and alloys 
as well as hard non-metals like the car- 
bides. For soft metals the method is 
pointless. But for the tough babies it’s 
priceless. It must be admitted that this 
is certainly an ingenious method, and it 
pops up just when it’s needed most. Jets 
and rockets use materials of tremendous 
hardness and invulnerability to convention- 
al tools. Spark machining is the answer. 

Little steps like this one make up the 
multitude of minor advances in technol- 
OOT which lead to the major ones, like jet 
planes — or rockets to the Moon I 


GAMMA-RAY SENSOR 

★ By .f«X BAfSItY 


S OME TIME ago we reported on how 
a gadget as old as radioactivity itself, 
was coming back into the picture in mod- 
ern nuclear science. It was the “spinthari- 
scope” a little screen of zinc sulfide which 
fluoresces in tiny pinpoints of light as it 
is struck by radioactive-emitted particles. 
This device has long been a favorite for 
showing people the actual individual im- 
pacts of atomic particles. 

Variations of this device have appeared 
recently for the purpose of detecting radi- 
ations. Generally the gadgets have been 
called “scintillation counters” and they’re 
much simpler than Geiger counters. The 
government is interested in such detectors 
because in the event of war they make it 
easy for the untrained person to sense 
dangerous radioactivity. 

A couple of Canadian scientists have 
improved the scintillation counter into 
what they call a “gamma-ray spectrome- 
ter”. Sodium iodide crystals mixed with 
thallium iodide are placed on a screen, and 
form an extraordinarily sensitive little in- 
strument capable of picking up very fine 
x-radiation or gamma-rays from far be- 
neath the ground even though the gadget 
is located in a fast moving plane. Such 
hypersensitivity is useful naturally in lo- 
cating precious uranium deposits as well 
as forming an important calibrated tool 
for studying the strength of x-rays. The 
intensity of the light produced by the 
screen of the counter is proportional to 
the strength of the gamma or x-rays strik- 
ing it. Hence you know not only, where, 
but how much? 

The “radiation wardens” of the future 
will surely carry something like this, be- 
cause gamma radiation is about the most 
dangerous of all. It’s like being exposed 
to a super-giant x-ray machine... 


I TAKE THIS 




EARTHMAN 


The Liieens could assume the ideality 
of an Earthman in every respect except oaet 
it seemed they had never known true fear • . • 



W ITHIN the womb the fetus 
stirred uneasily. It did not 
realize that it thought: Its 
associations were too few. It knew 
only darkness, hunger, satisfaction of 
that hunger, and sleep. 

Having never seen light, it did not 
realize that it did not see. Hunger it 
recognized as a want, sometimes a 
pain. It did not know what caused the 
pain or why it went away. 


The body of the female was its 
warmth, its blanket, that often 
changed positions and sometimes 
moved. Now for the first time it un- 
derstood that this blanket contained 
life. It was no longer alone, the only 
creature in its universe. 

Weeks before it had felt strength 
come into its hitherto helpless limbs. 
Dully it w'ondered why. It had no 
need for the strength. 
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Now the flesh walls of its blanket 
contracted and lengthened. From 
somewhere came a new sensation — 
sound. Sound that rose to a high, 
shrill peak of agony. 

For hours it was tossed about by 
the contortions of the suffering fe- 
male. Abruptly now it was fighting a 
sharp constriction that ran the length 
of its body and then it was free. It 
cried once in fear and longing for its 
lost refuge and after that one time 
was quiet. Gradually its eyes focused 
and it saw the creature lying at its 
side. 

“My son,” the woman said, as she 
lifted him in her wasted arms. 

For months the doctors had fought 
the ravages of cancer and to keep life 
in the woman’s body, until the child 
could be born. The mother fought 
with them. The life she could not 
have for much longer she wanted to 
give to her child. Her blood would 
flow in its veins. It would live to ful- 
fill the dreams that were now lost to 
her forever. 

When it became apparent that the 
baby would live and be well, the 
mother slept — for the first time in 
two months — but forever 1 

The woman had not known sleep 
since the night she had stolen. 

Vaguely she had understood what 
her father said about his, as yet un- 
named, stimulant-essence. She knew 
that he had at last succeeded in iso- 
lating it from the alcohol spirits, 
where it had lain unsuspected for so 
many years, as had the vitamins in 
food. It was still an unknown quality, 
with unlimited possibilities, but prac- 
tically untried. 

Her father’s first expectations were 
that it would cure insanity not 
caused by physical defects. He had 
received permission to experiment on 
two of the hopelessly insane in the 
State Asylum. 

The first had reacted with a mo- 


mentary cure. Within two minutes, 
however, the man returned to his 
raving. An hour later he died. Brain 
concussion. 

The mind of the second had been 
unchanged by the stimulant. The re- 
action came in the form of violent 
muscular exertion. Even when bound 
to his bed the insane man continued 
to twitch and jerk. Until death came 
every muscle in his body, as though 
possessing a life of its own, suffered 
a continuous spasm. Medical verdict; 
Death by extreme exhaustion. 

She knew that she must have the 
stimulant-essence! 

T IKE A suffering animal she had 
stolen — that she might die and 
kill the maddening pain with her 
death. When she found that, though 
the drug did not kill the pain, it gave 
her a fierce, hard courage with which 
to fight the pitiless agony, new hope 
came. Not hope that she would live; 
that hope had been blotted out, never 
to be resurrected; but possible hope 
that she would be able to bear her 
child. 

The stimulant gave her the exten- 
sion of life for which she prayed, but 
exacted its retribution from the tis- 
sues of her body. Her metabolism 
burned quickly and her corporal sub- 
stance went to feed the greed of its 
flames. 

She won the race with her dying 
body, and as little Arthur Gabriel was 
born, the pangs of childbirth changed 
almost imperceptibly into the last 
flutterings of death. 

When Arthur was three weeks old 
he could understand the conversation 
about him, though the muscles of his 
throat were not sufficiently developed 
for them to form words of speech. He 
spoke twenty-seven days later. 

Through the early years of his 
childhood his grandfather kept him 
from too much contact with the out- 
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side world. Only he had some under- 
standing of the intellectual capacity 
this prodigy possessed. 

At the age of five his grandfather 
died and just as suddenly Arthur 
stopped speaking. The seven-day won- 
der was over and the world soon 
forgot. 

At irregular intervals it remem- 
bered again as some tabloid reporter 
revived its memory. When the hun- 
dredth year had come and gone, it 
wondered — idly and briefly — how 
long Gabriel would live. And if it 
was true, as the paper reported, that 
he had all the appearance of a lad 
of twenty. 

T>Y THE time Gabriel was one hun- 
dred and fifty he had become the 
subject of much scientific conjecture. 
What was the secret of his longevity? 
Was he sane? Just how brilliant was 
he? Was there any way in which he 
could be induced to talk; if he could 
talk? 

When he reached two hundred, and 
no contact of any endurance had 
ever been established, the attempts 
were given up as hopeless. By all ex- 
cept a few such as Robert Becklin. 
Becklin had developed the most suc- 
cessful method of curing dementia 
praecox and, though the accepted 
leader in the field, clearly understood 
how comparatively little was known. 

With his friend, Aimer Carlson, he 
sat in the study of the Institute’s di- 
rector, Edward Gallun. 

“Have you ever been able to make 
mental contact with him?” Becklin 
asked. 

“Very infrequently,” Gallun an- 
swered. “The last time we did, we 
used the occasion to give him several 
mental tests. He didn’t seem to mind 
taking them, after we got his inter- 
est.” 

“What were the results of the 
tests?” asked Carlson. 


“Although they were the best tests 
obtainable, they were too inadequate 
to measure his intellect.” 

“How did you get his interest that 
particular time?” Becklin leaned for- 
ward intently. 

“That was the occasion of an out- 
break of virulent influenza,” Gallun 
replied. “He wrote a prescription and 
gave it to me. I used it on the pa- 
tients and it cured them immediately.” 

“I believe I remember the inci- 
dent,” Becklin said. “Wasn’t a report 
of it written up in the AMA journal 
about twelve years ago?” 

“That’s correct,” Gallun smiled. “I 
believe his formula is still standard 
treatment for tlie ailment.” 

“Bob,” asked Aimer, “what would 
happen if we used duress, say in the 
form of steadily increasing pain, to 
force him to talk?” 

“If he has an introverted mind, 
which we assume that he has,” said 
Becklin, “when the pain became un- 
bearable his mind would seek refuge 
in a cataleptic stupor and no pain, 
not even the stab of a needle, w'ould 
reach him.” 

“Why not try a more radical treat- 
ment,” Carlson pressed, “such as elec- 
tric shock or even prefrontal leuctom- 
ony?” ^ 

“If I might interject a word here,” 
said the Director, “I believe that you 
are losing sight of the fact that this 
man is not insane. Perhaps unsane, 
yes. But no more unbalanced than 
you or I.” 

“That is true,” said Becklin, pick- 
ing up a small package from the end- 
table beside him. “May we see him 
now, hlr. Gallun? I have small hope 
of this experiment succeeding, but 
I’d like to try it, now that I have 
gone to the trouble of having it 
made.” 

The three men walked through a 
long corridor and into a small room 
at the end. This room was lined witli 
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books, written in various languages. 
At a compact mahogany desk sat a 
white faced, long headed man whose 
youthful features expressed a calm, 
impenetrable serenity. He neither 
turned nor acknowledged tlieir pres- 
ence as they entered, and they stood 
silently. What secrets were concealed 
in that brain? What depths of knowl- 
edge had it delved? 

After a moment Becklin spoke, 
“Mr. Gabriel, I know that our pres- 
ence is immaterial to you and that 
our actions are probably irrational. 
But we would appreciate your at- 
tention while we talk. Perhaps we can 
interest you. W^'ill you listen?” 

Gabriel continued to gaze out the 
window. 

“Your words are not reaching 
him,” said Gallun. 

“Perhaps this will,” Becklin re- 
plied. “This may seem a bit childish 
to you, but I have given it quite some 
consideration and, if I understand 
anything about his thought processes, 
it will at least get his attention.” 

He unwrapped his parcel and re- 
vealed a brown mechanical case that 
looked like a faceless clock. A dull 
irregular ticking fostered tlie resem- 
blance. Gabriel’s head turned and he 
gazed down at the instrument. 

Suddenly the ticking stopped, and 
the recording of a voice was heard 
from within. 

“Gabriel,” the voice said, “I am a 
mechanical humpty-dumpty. In exact- 
ly one minute I will disintegrate into 
my five hundred and fifty-five com- 
ponent parts. A skilled clockmaker 
was able to put me together again in 
thirteen hours. Can you better that 
time? If you can, I will have a fur- 
ther message for you when your task 
is completed.” 

The voice stopped and the ticking 
began again. Suddenly one loud tick 
came from the machine and it flew 
apart. A small inner spring flung its 


components out to a maximum two 
foot radius. 

The suggestion of a tiny, pleased 
smile quirked Gabriel’s lips as he 
looked up at Becklin. There was in- 
terest and a flicker of admiration in 
the look. 

For a moment he surveyed the field 
of pieces. Then he reached over, 
picked up one of the parts, picked up 
another, and began assembling. The 
completion of the operation required 
twenty-four minutes and six seconds. 

The recorded voice began once 
more. “Congratulations. You must 
have finished in the allotted time or I 
would not be transcribing. I have 
given you an interesting little prob- 
lem. Now in fairness, will you 
speak?” 

For a long moment, while the cap- 
tivated men actually held their 
breath, Gabriel glanced at the clock- 
like instrument, then he looked up 
and spoke. 

/^N THE lone planet of a red sun, 
following in the tail of Earth’s 
galaxy through space, the Liieens ac- 
cepted the fact that they had lost 
their struggle to remain on their 
world. Now their ship, built to re- 
ceive the last few hundred of their 
race, was more than ample to hold 
all the survivors. They were ready to 
depart. 

One billion years before, at the 
height of their culture, they had dis- 
covered that each day their world 
crept infinitesimally closer to their 
giant sun. The mental resources of 
their entire race went toward solving 
their problem of salvation. 

For a hundred years they sought to 
find a method of reorbiting their 
planet. The impossibility of this, 
being proven beyond the slightest 
possibility of doubt, they turned to 
methods of counteracting the in- 
creasing heat that grew so very slight- 
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ly greater each year. 

When all mechanical defenses they 
needed had been readied, they turned 
to a newer and more hopeful field of 
study — themselves. Each generation 
adapted itself well: Few individuals 
e.xperienced any discomfort because 
of the increasing heat. Its growth 
was too gradual. Nature eliminated 
the unfit at birth, and it cut down 
that rate of birth, until only those 
with the best chance of survival 
would be born. 

Through the millenniums they stud- 
ied their auto-subjects, aiding, urging, 
and anticipating nature wherever pos- 
sible, and changing it from its natural 
course wherever necessary. The cul- 
mination of their transition was 
reached by such little steps through 
the generations, that it had been 
completed and they were working on 
the next phase of their problem be- 
fore they even realized that they had 
succeeded in the first. Theirs was no 
abrupt discovery like the ancient 
earth chemists and men of enquiry 
had dreamed of in their search for 
the elixir of life. 

When they had passed the edges of 
their first success and had started to- 
ward their second goal, they had de- 
veloped the ability to change their 
bodies at will: Not only the form of 
their bodies, but its very molecules 
and atoms. So gradual and so long 
had been their assimilation that not 
even the oldest of them, now for all 
practical purposes immortal, remem- 
bered what form or shape their dis- 
tant ancestors had been when their 
quest began. 

The second step had taken them a 
relatively short time. Less than a 
thousand years after turning to the 
project of space flight, they had mas- 
tered it. 

Many of the last survivors had 
been alive when the project started. 
So few had been born in the mean- 


time that accidental and premeditated 
death, the only kinds now, more than 
counterbalanced any gain in their 
numbers. 

They were ready for their flight to 
a new world, and a new existence. A 
world where they could stop fighting 
the forces of their environment and 
work with it to build up their strain 
once more. 

At the time Gabriel had been born 
they were finishing their last prepa- 
rations for flight. The form of a liq- 
uid crystal had been decided upon as 
the ideal form for their Odessy. 
Theirs was a fluid organism, instantly 
adaptable. They set their bodily mech- 
anism to near stasis, to be reactivated 
when they reached their destination. 
Their vessel, entirely automatic, rose 
through the atmosphere of their plan- 
et and started its flight — clear out of 
their star group toward a tiny pin- 
point of light that would not be visi- 
ble to them for decades. 

iiY^HAT DO you wish to know?” 
asked Gabriel. 

The moment had come and they 
found themselves unprepared, almost 
afraid to voice their thoughts. 

“So many things, that we hardly 
know where to begin,” Becklin 
breathed softly. 

“How do you manage to live so 
long, and stay so young?” Carlson 
asked eagerly. 

“Quite simply explained,” Gabriel 
said. “I have succeeded in achieving 
almost perfect control of all my bodi- 
ly functions, cellular as well as motor. 
Once that was done, it became very 
simple to renew infirm and worn out 
cells wherever and whenever needed.” 

“Does that make you immortal?” 
asked Carlson. 

“Immortal covers such a vast con- 
cept of time. But, as you mean it, 
yes.” 

“I’d like to go further into that 
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later, if you don’t mind,” said Beck- 
lin. “Why have you shut yourself off 
from contact with other men?” 

“Before I answer that,” Gabriel re- 
plied thoughtfully, “I want you to 
keep in mind that we are discussing 
myself objectively. You will have to 
bear with me if I don’t measure up to 
the socially accepted standard of mod- 
esty. To adhere to it would hamper 
my answers. 

“In reply to your question. I soon 
reached the point where I had so few 
interests in common wdth other hu- 
mans that I could best achieve con- 
tentment by as complete an isolation 
as possible.” 

“But you’re as human as we are,” 
said Carlson, “why should your inter- 
ests differ so radically from ours?” 

“The difference is in degree rather 
than in radius,” Gabriel answered. 
“Imagine yourself living in a world 
ruled and populated by fellow humans 
with the intellect of three year old 
children. How much would you have 
in common with them?” 

“But,” Gallun spoke for the first 
time, “why don’t you use your great 
intellect to aid them, instead of shut- 
ting yourself off from the world. 
Shouldn’t you help them, even against 
their will.” 

“If I may use another simile,” Ga- 
briel said, “and I’m afraid that I 
must use them to make myself clear; 
If you were born a monkey, with the 
intellect of a human, what would you 
do to help your fellow monkeys? 
Would they be happier if you forced 
or coerced them into living in houses, 
wearing clothes, perhaps tilling fields 
and working in factories, when their 
natural inclinations were to play and 
assume as little responsibility as pos- 
sible?” 

“Using your simile,” began Becklin, 
carefully searching for the correct 
phrasing, “despite the fact that you 
would be a very intelligent monkey, 


you would still be a monkey. Do you 
not feel any kinship with the rest of 
humanity?” 

“Decidedly,” answered Gabriel. 
“Like a mother for her children.” 

“Then why don’t you prevent 
w'ars,” Becklin continued, “or at least 
attempt to?” 

“Possibly I could prevent wars,” 
Gabriel said. “However, the attaining 
of that goal w'ould have ramifications 
which would entirely upset the nor- 
mal flow of progress. As I explained 
before, I believe the result would be 
subdititious.” 

“I’ve often wondered,” said Gal- 
lun, “why you never spoke to anyone, 
if only to escape boredom.” 

“I am never bored,” Gabriel an- 
swered. “The brain is a wonderful or- 
gan. To illustrate: I have my mind 
divided into seven semi-autonomous 
units, six of them lightly controlled by 
the seventh unit, which I think of as 
my ego residence. These seven units 
carry on separate researches, discuss 
lines of thought, and have enough in- 
terests to keep me occupied and hap- 
py indefinitely.” 

“Do you believe in God?” asked 
Becklin. 

6iT AM AS positive that there is a 
supreme being, which you know 
of as God, as I am of any fact. I am 
surer that there is a God than I am 
that I exist. I have found some slight- 
est hint of evidence that I do not ex- 
ist, but none whatsoever that there is 
not a supreme being. To my own sat- 
isfaction it is proven logically, mathe- 
matically, and in any form the ques- 
tion may be studied.” 

“Do you understand anything more 
about God than we do?” asked Gal- 
lon. 

“Nothing. That may be surprising 
at first thought,” answered Gabriel, 
“but I believe I can explain it with 
another simile. 
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“How much do you think the com- 
mon black ant, in your back yard, un- 
derstands about you? Do you think 
he knows anything about how you 
live, your sociological make-up, your 
sex life, or even what form you are? 
He probably knows of you only as a 
large object that crushes the grass 
about him, if he is even aware of you 
at all. 

“This much I understand. God’s 
magnitude is so much infinitely 
greater, compared to us, than ours is 
to the ant, that there is no slightest 
hope of our ever understanding Him. 
.\11 attempted explanations are futile.” 

“Do you have no curiosity about 
what is happening on the outside?” 
asked Gallun. “The world may be 
dying for all you would know about 
it.” 

“Not at all,” Gabriel smiled slight- 
ly. “You see, one of my faculties is 
telepathy.” 

There was a short, startled silence. 
“I suspected as much,” Becklin mur- 
mured. 

“I regret to say that our interview 
must soon close,” said Gabriel. “Now 
if you will permit me, I would like 
to assume the role of prompter as well 
as e.xpostulator. 

“Clever as your little contrivance 
was, Mr. Becklin, it was merely the 
incidental reason for my breaking my 
silence. 

“I see by your mental reactions, 
that you men are intelligent, and con- 
ditioned properly to share in a secret 
which must be shared if we are to save 
the world. 

“My telepathy is sufficiently 
developed to enable me to read 
thoughts originating at some distance, 
if they are powerful enough. Last 
night at four minutes past two, I 
intercepted the thoughts of alien 
beings who had just landed on our 
sjlanetl” 

‘My God, man,” exclaimed Carlson, 


“can you be serious?” 

“Not only am I serious,” answered 
Gabriel, “but they have the ability, 
and the intent, to kill every man on 
earth. I am not certain of their reason. 
Mostly their thought patterns were 
foreign to my mind.” 

“I believe you,” Becklin said, after 
a moment’s thought. “Can we do any- 
thing to prevent it?” 

“Nothing positive,” Gabriel spoke 
purposefully. “We have only one small 
chance, as I see it. In approximately 
five hours they will obtain a specimen 
of the dominant life on this planet, to 
study, in order to determine the 
simplest means of exterminating the 
race. I must be that specimen!” 

^ABRIEL walked for five minutes 
along the mountain road before 
he came to the party waiting for him. 
He had known their exact whereabouts 
and even their thoughts as he walked. 

They had known of his movements 
also, but only because of the sounds 
made by his progress. On the scale 
weighing his chances he added that 
fact. 

Tenseness galvanized his intricate 
nervous system as he came in sight of 
the five very ordinary men standing 
in the middle of the road, waiting for 
him. He focused the various sections 
of his mind in tune with the ultra- 
mundane aliens. Suddenly a pang of 
alarm smote his consciousness. They, 
too, could read minds and were read- 
ing his as he walked toward them. 
Quickly he locked a wall of will about 
the seventh portion of his mind. If he 
had not underestimated them, they 
would not be aware that it even exist- 
ed. 

He experienced a warm thrill of 
satisfaction when he perceived that 
at last he was meeting his intellectual 
equals. His next sensation was one of 
fear. Would they prove too formidable 
opponents in the coming battle of 
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intellect? Would he survive it? 

He was surprised to see that they 
readily accepted the fact that he could 
read their minds: They would have 
been unprepared if he had not been 
able to do so. So long had this been 
their means of communication, and 
so universal among themselves, that 
his ability was accepted as natural. 

At first glance they had all the 
appearance of common enough earth- 
men, though he was aware of some- 
thing odd about them. Finally he de- 
termined what the oddness was. They 
were not only dressed exactly alike, 
but their very features were identical. 

Some feeling of outlandishness still 
persisted until he discerned that not 
only were they identical but were ex- 
act replicas of himself. 

He read in their minds that they 
had assumed his appearance, because 
they could take any shape and form 
they wished. They had adopted this 
transformation as tlie simplest means 
of preventing any alarm on his part. 
Even their clothes, which matched his 
to the \ ciy wrinkle, were part of their 
bodies. He knew a moment of un- 
certainty, of wonder and doubt of 
himself. Could he cope with such be- 
ings as this? 

So lightning fast had been these 
observations and exchanges of ideas 
that they had occurred on the in- 
stance; in the first half step he had 
taken toward them. From these small 
fragments of fact his logically reason- 
ing mind with its split second reflexes 
constructed its picture of these aliens 
that it needed. 

MAY call me Marie,” she 
said, breathing long and slowly 
on the white oval of her cigarette. 
Her red hair was cut short, to expose 
her beautiful neck, which curved gent- 
ly into her bare, rounded shoulders 
and down into the dress line held up 
by the softly rising breasts. 


The name, Marie, and the manner- 
ism of letting the creamy, white smoke 
billow around in her mouth before she 
drew it down into her lungs, instantly 
brought to Gabriel’s mind the memory 
of the nurse he had loved deeply more 
than a hundred years before. He had 
appreciated their incompatibility and 
she had stayed at the Institute three 
years, never knowing of his affection. 

The Liieen, he knew, had assumed 
the shape and form of the being it 
read in his mind would be most pleas- 
ing to him. It was imperative to them 
to solicit all the cooperation possible 
from their captured specimen. 

Their studjdng of him in order to 
find the best means of eliminating his 
kind, he saw, was of secondary im- 
portance; they had so many ways of 
doing this. Primarily, their problem 
w-as to find all they could about the 
life of the dominant species of this 
world. They intended to take that 
shape when they assumed control. 
Logically the ruling species was su- 
preme because it was most fitted to 
its environment. Later they would 
make changes as they saw fit. 

“Am I beautiful, Gabriel?” she 
asked. Even her voice carried the lilt 
of Celtic melody which he had loved 
so well in the original Marie. 

“You know that you are everything 
that is lovely to me.” For a moment 
he forgot tliat she was anything but 
the beautiful girl who sat before him. 
Then a morbid thought touched at his 
mind. What if she were not at all a 
female but only a neuter being in the 
form of a woman? Worse, perhaps her 
sex was male. 

She smiled as she read his thoughts. 
“Our sex is always that of the form 
we assume. I am now as much a 
woman of your earth as though I were 
born one.” 

He noted briefly that she spoke 
rather than projecting her thoughts in 
the accepted manner of her people. 
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That was probably done to enable her 
to synchronize her facial and bodily 
expressions with her speech. This was 
necessary if she were to depict the 
personality which he bore in his mind. 

“If one of your companions were to 
assume the form of a human male, 
would it be possible for you to con- 
ceive a child?” 

“As possible as it would be for us 
to conceive one in any other form. 
However, child bearing has become al- 
most a biological oddity among us.” 

“By choice?” 

“No. Somewhere along the way we 
lost the greater part of our fertility. 
We hope our new environment and the 
opportunity to rest from our long 
quest will enable us to regain it.” 

Gabriel turned to the other person 
in the room. His mind rejected the 
form of his friend Becklin, which the 
being assumed. In fascinated wonder 
he watched the stranger lose its in- 
dividual identity of feature. Then 
slowly it became the replica of Francis 
!Melzarek, famous law giver and 
Chief Justice of former years. 

^ABRIEL had not been aware that 
he had been comparing the 
quiddity with Melzarek until the 
transformation. 

“If you don’t mind,” Gabriel spoke 
to him, “I’ll call you Melzarek so that 
I may have some means of addressing 
you.” He had noted before that none 
of these people bore names. They were 
referred to by means of thought pic- 
tures. 

“Please do,” replied the foreign one. 

“As we are both aware,” said 
Gabriel, “your purpose is to destroy 
the people of my race. My intention is 
to attempt to persuade you not to do 
so. .'Vm I correct in assuming that if 
I can convince you, as leader of your 
people, you can command their obedi- 
ence to your decision?” 

“I am only their leader insofar as I 


express tlie will of my folk. However, 
if I am convinced logically, and not 
by any mental trickery which you may 
possess, there can be no doubt but 
that the same arguments would be 
just as logical to them.” 

“That is clear,” said Gabriel. “Let 
me start by bringing up this question: 
You are assuming that you have the 
ability to destroy my species. Are you 
positive that you can?” 

“Our conclusions, as to the stage of 
cyclical history of your civilizations, 
which we have drawn; using your 
architecture, agriculture, and such, as 
criteria, leave no doubt in our minds 
of our ability.” 

“Are you certain that you could so 
easily destroy men such as myself,” 
Gabriel asked. 

“At first that puzzled us. We know 
now, however, that you are what your 
biologists name a “sport.” 

Gabriel saw the futility of further 
argument along this line. “Do you not 
have a God to whom you would have 
to answer for the wanton destruction 
of billions of lives?” 

“The fundamental belief of our 
race in regard to that question is 
similar to the philosophy expressed,” 
here Melzarek paused momentarily to 
swiftly probe Gabriel’s memory, “by 
one of your scholars as ‘it is just as 
easy for the strong to be strong as it 
is for the weak to be weak.’ If the act 
is bad, as your ethics would call it, 
then we are still fully justified in 
committing it because we are too weak 
to do good. If it is good, we do it be- 
cause we are strong. Thus we know 
that we are justified in any act which 
we feel necessary to perform.” 

“That is a form of fatalism, a 
theory which few of our men of wis- 
dom accept. Surely it is beneath beings 
like yourselves.” 

“Not at all. Fatalism is a do-nothing 
philosophy. Every act of ours has its 
logical consequences, which we do not 
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accept as fore-ordained. We act only 
in the manner which we believe will 
be for the ultimate good of our peo- 
ple, with no inhibiting fear of punish- 
ment.” 

“I am not sure that I am prepared 
to formulate my arguments against 
your reasoning,” replied Gabriel, “but 
I am positive that they are wrong, and 
that given time I can prove it to you. 
Will you grant me this time?” 

“Certainly. Would you care to meet 
with me again tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow will be fine.” 

* * * 

Somewhere, Gabriel was certain, 
there was a weakness in the aliens at 
which he could strike. He knew that 
the chink in their armor must be 
found in their logic. They were logical 
people and could only be dissuaded 
from their purpose by stronger logic. 
He pondered all through the night, 
letting only one part of his intellect 
slumber at a time. While he was cer- 
tain that their philosophy was wrong, 
he did not think that it presented his 
best avenue of persuasion. 

Suddenly he saw, not a complete 
solution, but the weak spot at which 
he could strike. He slept, knowing 
that he would be ready for the inter- 
view on the morrow. 

tiT H.WE BEEN trying to ascer- 
tain why I have been feeling pity 
for 3'ou,” Gabriel began. “You are a 
mighty race, and your intellect is 
magnificent. You are about to 
massacre my people, yet you are com- 
mitting a futile crime, the fruits of 
which you will never reap.” 

“Will you explain what you mean 
by that?” Melzarek asked. Marie 
watched, with almost a hopeful look 
in her blue, blue eyes. 

“You are a dying race,” Gabriel 
replied, “and I know why you are dy- 
ing. I may even possess the solution.” 

“Please continue.” He had Melza- 


rek’s complete attention. 

“I will attempt to explain by the 
method which we call Socratic. Do 
you mind answering the questions I 
will ask you?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“If you found that one of your 
people had developed a defect, say 
through an accident, would you de- 
stroy him?” 

“If he were a liability to our cause, 
of course,” answered Melzarek. “That 
has been done many times in the 
past.” 

“What if he were your best friend?” 

“I see what j-ou mean by ‘friend,’ 
Melzarek smiled. “None of us have 
‘friends,’ e.xcept that we all help for 
the common Purpose.” 

“If the defect developed in your- 
self, would you destroy yourself or 
permit yourself to be destroyed?” 

“Certainly.” Melzarek was frankly 
puzzled by the questions. 

“Would you be afraid to die?” 

“Afraid? We have no fear.” 

“I know you can feel pain,” 
Gabriel said. “If some desease, with 
which you were unable to cope, 
struck every member of your race, 
and you and your children, and your 
children’s children were doomed to 
suffer great pain all their lives, would 
you all allow yourselves to be de- 
stroyed?” 

“All who willed would die.” 

“If all chose to die, would you not 
be sad to have your race cease to 
exist?” 

“No.” 

“Then,” Gabriel drove home the 
thought suddenly, “why did your peo- 
ple bother to save themselves? Why 
have they spent the resources and the 
very existence of generations of lives 
to save their kind?” 

Melzarek stopped, nonplussed. That 
great mind looked in on itself and 
wondered. 

“That is the Purpose,” he said. 
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“Our work. Our reason for existence.” 

“Is it?” Gabriel pressed on relent- 
lessly. “Are you existing only to exist? 
Surely you see the absurdity of that?” 

“I am existing that others might 
live.” Desperately Melzarek fought 
Gabriel’s thought, as well as the first 
doubt he had ever known. 

“But you do not care if others of 
you ever live!” Gabriel said. 

“What are you trying to tell me?” 
Melzarek demanded. 

“That you have lost instincts which 
are necessary to the survival of any 
race.” 

“Instincts? Would it promote our 
welfare if we hated, feared, and en- 
vied as do your humans?” Melzarek 
asked. 

“Those instincts which you mention 
are merely extrinsic results of an emo- 
tional nature,” Gabriel replied. “The 
basic instincts and impulses are love, 
instinct of constructiveness, and the 
joy of living. You no longer retain 
them.” 

Desperately Melzarek reached for 
argument to hold his own in this strug- 
gle which he was slowly losing. “Your 
impulses engender acts which do not 
have a purpose. The results of the 
desires which we possess are activated 
by an estimate of the consequences of 
our acts. Surely they are superior to 
impulses?” 

“Desire alone has exhausted your 
vitality and left you, in the end, in- 
different to the very purpose which 
you have been trying to achieve. You, 
yourself, have admitted it.” 

“And jmur conclusion?” Melzarek 
surrendered. 

“In your dim past, your people 
loved, they were compassionate, and 
gave their lives that others might have 
a life to enjoy, and not just for the 
sterile satisfaction of living. Your race 
is dying now because their emotions 
are dead. Your only chance of sur- 
\-ival is to revive those emotions which 


have become atrophied in your long 
struggle.” 

Swiftly the thoughts coursed 
through that massive intellect. Gabriel 
saw that, if Melzarek could know 
the fear of frustration, he would have 
known it now. He watched the in- 
evitable acceptance of his logic. 

“You said that you have a possible 
solution?” Melzarek asked wearily. 

“You need a reintegration of these 
emotions to make your growth full 
and vigorous once again,” said Gabri- 
el. “I possess these emotions. Per- 
haps I can revive them for you, in 
exchange for the lives of mankind.” 

“I’m afraid that I see the difficul- 
ties of that solution much more clear- 
ly than you can,” answered Melzarek. 
“Though I hope you will try. We in- 
tend to depopulate your earth one 
week from today. If you can give me 
proof of the emanation of one emo- 
tion in any member of the Liieens, 
before that time, we will leave the 
earth and indenizen another planet.” 

“Good luck, Gabriel,” Marie 
pressed a warm little hand into his. 

OTRONG though his purpose, none 
^ knew better than Gabriel the dif- 
ficulty of his task. The reproduction 
of emotions needed generations of 
breeding. A hundred years would be 
too short a time and he had but a 
week. The undertaking would have 
been hopeless except that he believed 
he would be able to find a basic emo- 
tion in one of the aliens which was 
not completely vitiated. 

He had been given free access to 
all parts of the space vessel. Eagerly 
he studied the minds of its occupants, 
seeking an avenue of hope. 

First, he sought out the last alien 
to bear an unfit child. 

“Your lost child was flesh of your 
flesh, blood of your blood,” he ad- 
dressed the Mother-being. “It’s little 
arms circled your neck, seeking your 
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protection, and you let them destroy 
it. Do you not feel remorse?” 

“It was incapable of furthering the 
Purpose,” the Mother-being replied, 
uncomprehending. 

“Do you not hate those who de- 
stroyed your baby?” Gabriel asked. 

“Why should I?” the Mother-being 
queried. “If they had not, I would 
have done it myself.” 

Another alien Gabriel asked, “Do 
you not feel gratitude to the one who 
saved your life on Liieen-home?” 

“I feel nothing. He did not help 
me; he helped our race by saving me. 
I contribute to the Purpose.” 

Gabriel addressed a third: “You are 
trying to develop a means of trans- 
porting yourself without the aid of a 
vehicle. Would you like me to aid 
you?” 

“It would further the Purpose,” an- 
swered the third-being. 

“Would you be happy if we suc- 
ceeded?” 

“What is happy?” the third-being 
asked. “I only know that it would 
give satisfaction to all of us.” 

Thus Gabriel tried and thus he 
failed until the time of the final con- 
ference. His strongest hope he kept to 
the last. 

AS HE WALKED into the con- 
ference room, Gabriel knew that 
this was the supreme crisis in the 
history of his world. He stopped where 
Marie sat. She looked up but said 
nothing as he bent down and pressed 
his lips to her sweet mouth. This 
was his final tribute and farewell to 
sentiment, and to his race, if he failed. 

“Are you prepared to prove that 
you can revive our lost emotions?” 
Melzarek asked. 

“I wish to make one last attempt,” 
Gabriel replied. 

“Please proceed,” Melzarek said. 

Gabriel turned to the alien which 
he had designated in his own mind 


as the “weak being.” He had been un- 
able to find any definite evidence of 
a vestige of emotion in any of the 
Liieens. Therefore he had deliberately 
picked the one with the least strength 
of mind. 

“Research-being,” Gabriel commu- 
nicated with the weak one, “you con- 
tributed many vital items of aid to the 
Purpose. Never, however, have you 
ever completed the final step. Others 
have always finished your work and 
been named for the work completed. 
You started as Research-being, and 
are still only Research-being. Do you 
not resent never achieving the glory 
of completion?” 

“All my fellows know of the many 
contributions which I have made. I 
am content.” 

“At one time you killed a fellow 
Liieen,” Gabriel pursued. 

“Do you never regret that action?” 
Unobtrusively he drove a thin worm 
of unrest into the creature’s mind, and 
there built up an abnormal tension. 

“He was attempting to thwart the 
Purpose,” Research-being answered. 

“You knew that he had suffered a 
grievous blow the day before you dis- 
covered his attempted thwarting of the 
Purpose. .At the time you were unde- 
cided whether or not to report him, 
and perhaps have his defect remedied. 
But you killed him! With his defect 
corrected he would have contributed 
much more to the Purpose. You have 
often wondered about the justness of 
your decision. Furthermore he had 
the right to live!” Gabriel drove his 
thoughts with an ever increasing viril- 
ity. He struck next with a thrust of 
savage intentness. “You did wrong! 
You are evil! You are damned!” 

For an instant the alien hesitated, 
baffled by the thought and the terrific 
mind drive which Gabriel struck. 
None of the other Liieens interfered 
in any way. 

“I have doubt no longer,” he an- 
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swered. “I may have errsd, but it is as 
easy for the strong to be strong, as it 
is for the weak to be weak.” 

“Is it?” Relentlessly Gabriel pound- 
ed at the Llieen’s weakness of will. 
“That philosophy is the rock to which 
you cling. If it is disproved, your 
life will be empty. Nay, you will be 
a wanton thing, a hideous sight in the 
eyes of your very people.” 

“Our philosophy is true; it has been 
proven and accepted by my fellows. 
I am only following the truth that 
has been shown to me.” 

“But it was you who made the de- 
cision to accept it,” Gabriel pursued. 
“If you did not hide behind a blind 
philosophy, which you yourself doubt, 
you would admit that you killed your 
compatriot not because you were weak 
but because that way offered less risk 
to yourself. You are selfish, unjust. 
Your sin must be atoned!” 

“Yes, I was unjust,” the creature 
quavered. “But my very unjustness is 
a weakness for which I cannot be 
blamed.” 

^ABRIEL saw that though the alien 
wavered, he still held grimly to 
his philosophical peg. With a sickening 
feeling of futility, the knowledge crys- 
tallized that, though the philosophy 
was not true, it was valid, and could 
never be disproven by logic. Desper- 
ately he struck with his last weapon. 

“You still cling to your conviction,” 
said Gabriel. “Because you expect to 
live, perhaps for eternity. But if you 
were to die? Now! Would you be cer- 
tain that your life would stand the 
accounting you must give? Look at 
me, and see what I am going to do.” 

“Don’t!” The creature had seen in 
Gabriel’s mind the terrific force nec- 
essary to end his life; and the cer- 
tainty of death. 

“Your philosophy is false. You are 
roing to die!” Gabriel drove home a 
powerful jolt of devitalizing energy. 


“You are afraid!” 

He watched as Research-bdng 
fought the prostrating force that 
punished him and the agony within. It 
grasped at its philosophy, doubted it, 
and floundered — ^alone. All inner cer- 
tainties died. In desperate anticipation 
it swayed on the black verge of chaos. 
Another instant and devastating fear 
would come. 

Now was the moment. 

“You must meet your God, and be 
punished!” Gabriel screamed the 
mental cry at that lacerated intellect. 

But the flaming pain paused, sub- 
sided, and was gone. 

“You are wrong,” the creature said 
in a voice-thought of vast relief. “Be- 
cause / am God.” 

And Gabriel knew that he had lost 
his battle. Research-being had anoth- 
er rock of conviction to cling to; one 
from which he could never be shaken. 

Gabriel bowed his head in defeat. 
He had tried and lost. Earth was 
doomed. 

“Have you anything more to say?” 
Melzarek asked softly. 

“Nothing,” Gabriel answered list- 
lessly, weak from reaction. 

“Wait!” It was Marie, and a vast 
stillness came as she spoke. “Can’t we 
spare Gabriel’s life? One human left 
alive can never defeat the Purpose.” 

“Why?” Melzarek. 

“I do not know why,” she an- 
swered. “I just want him to live.” 

As the solid silence held, she pon- 
dered. Then slowly her face lifted, and 
she smiled. A smile of dawning won- 
der and joy. I want him to live be- 
cause / love him. 

The Liieens stood for a brief mo- 
ment, in solemn awe. Then, as one, 
the great intellects joined in common 
purpose. The giant space vessel rose 
noiselessly up through the envelope of 
atmosphere and shot out toward a dis- 
tant galaxy. 

. . . and Gabriel went with them. 


The DREAMING 
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TREES 


The trees had to be destroyed to make 
way lor industrial expansion on the planet. 
But Thorson refused to be a party to murder! 


T he heavy motor lorry rolled 
to a stop in the clearing. Over- 
head a bright blue sun burned 
down, and from the forest all around 
came a muted whispering sigh. 

Slipping from under the wheel, the 
blond copper-skinned man dropped to 
the ground and assisted the woman 
in alighting. She felt his arms on her 
waist, arm? that were strong with the 
mixed bloods of Earth and High Nep- 
tune running in them. But she pushed 


him away as she stepped down, keep- 
ing her face hard and unfeeling. 

The copper-skinned man shrugged 
and strode rapidly to a small beryl 
steel cabin in the center of the clear- 
ing. Shoving the door open, he said 
shortly, “Harrison?” 

Mack Harrison came trundling 
out, a short little man who always 
should have been smiling. But now he 
could not even attempt humor. 

“Where’s the body?” the copper 
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man asked questioningly, 

Harrison jerked a thumb at the 
whispering forests. “First clearing, 
Ben.” 

Ben Thorsen nodded. “All right. 
Keep the lorry wave set tuned on the 
main gate. The crew is getting 
jumpy.” To the woman, he said, 
“Come with me, Miss Ward.” 

Alma Ward followed the man called 
Ben Thorsen away from the cabin, 
into the forest of towering living trees. 

When they stepped out of the blue 
sunlight into the dim cool of the 
woods, they entered another universe. 

This was the forest of the Dream- 
ing Trees, the only one of its kind in 
a hundred systems. Ben Thorsen 
owned the forest, and sold pieces of 
the wood from the trees, and became 
a wealthy man. But now he was 
fighting, fighting an approaching dan- 
ger. 

Alma Ward had been sent from 
Rocket City by the Ten System Popu- 
lation Council to investigate Thorsen’s 
petition for leniency, which had so 
far gone unansw’ered. Walking be- 
hind him, the girl realized that she 
must study the factors carefully, 
make a wise choice, and not forget to 
be precise and methodical. Forget 
about copper arms . . . and the Dream- 
ing Trees. 

The Dreaming Trees were scientific 
oddities, but marvelously beautiful 
ones. Reaching some five hundred feet 
in the air, they had long branches 
that waved and drooped to the ground 
like tentacles. But wdiat made them so 
priceless was their coloring. The 
trunks, and the very wood of the 
Dreaming Trees, changed color con- 
stantly, swirling from shades of scar- 
let and yellow to deep blues and 
greens, every color in the spectrum, 
and some that could not be classified 
at all. A small cube of wood, one inch 
square, from the trees, cost thousands 
of dollars in the shops of a hundred 


wealthy worlds. 

Thorsen stopped just beyond a sec- 
ond clearing. In the center of the 
open area, a small Satan Class flier 
was torn in twisted shapes of wreck- 
age. The torso of a dead breed Mar- 
tian gaped with sightless eyes from 
the cockpit. 

Thorsen glanced to the trees sur- 
rounding the clearing as they modulat- 
ed from a rich shade of purple into 
light green. 

“It wasn’t your fault,” he mur- 
mured. Then he spoke to the girl. 

“Can’t you see now. Miss Ward, 
that the Population Council has to 
grant my petition.? The dead man is 
from your work crew, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, sent out to survey the for- 
est.” 

“His ship must have tangled in the 
upper branches, and fallen. The trees 
know what’s coming. They know that 
something is trying to hurt them.’’ 

C EATING herself on a part of the 
^ wreckage, back to the corpse, the 
young woman took out a cigarette. 
High above, the tentacle branches 
waved in the wind against the blue 
sun. “You forget, Mr. Thorsen, that 
the galaxies are opening up. Ship 
after ship is leaving Sol System every 
day, bringing families, and the be- 
ginnings of industries. There are only 
a few planets whose atmospheres can 
support human life. This is one of 
them. The Ten System Population 
Council ordered that the surface of 
every one of these planets be cleared, 
laid bare as new’ homes for Earthmen. 
This is going to be a new Terran 
world, Mr. Thorsen. All the remnants 
of the older, primitive way of life 
must go. How^ever, I still haven’t come 
to a permanent decision on your pe- 
tition that the trees be spared.” 

She regretted the remark instantly, 
from a factual point of view. But 
from another point of view, the beau- 
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ty of the trees, she did not. Idly she 
wondered which of the two outlooks 
would finally be strongest. Eventually 
the time to face the issue would come. 

“Look,” Thorsen argued doggedly, 
“the trees are a valuable industry.” 

“The Council feels that the returns 
will be greater if they are removed. 
After all, hir. Thorsen, you are only 
one man.” 

That hurt. “The Dreaming Trees 
e.xist nowhere else in the stars as far 
as we know,” Thorsen continued 
earnestly. “My grandfather discov- 
ered this planet in the early days of 
spatial exploration. My father worked 
the trees in turn, and now they be- 
long to me. 

“The Trees are alive. Miss Ward! I 
know you find that hard to believe. 
They manufacture food by plant 
methods, but they have a nervous 
system and what amounts to a spinal 
cord and a brain, of the kind found in 
higher animals. They think.” 

“Then how,” she asked almost 
mockingly, “can you cut out pieces of 
their wood to sell, if they have means 
of feeling pain?” 

He allowed himself a reproving 
smile. “How can surgeons remove 
skin from a human and have the hu- 
man remain relatively comfortable? 
Quite simply. A local anesthetic in- 
jected into the wood, a two foot 
square block of the trunk removed, 
and the wound bound up. The tree 
returns to normal, without feeling 
pain. The cutting actually facilitates 
growth. Although now we’ve suspend- 
ed cutting activities until . . . this is 
over.” 

“The Council Crew at tlie gate,” 
she said briskly, “can’t wait too much 
longer. The week I’ve spent consider- 
ing the petition has delayed their 
schedule. They’re anxious to finish 
the forest and move on.” Her next 
words were spoken very slowly. “My 
decision will have to be made . . . 


soon. ' 

“This forest is mine!” Thorsen said 
harshly. “It’s my life and my work. 
The trees are human, or at least, 
feeling, sentient beings. You can’t kill 
something like that ruthlessly!” 

He paused and inhaled his ciga- 
rette, arguments temporarily e.xhaust- 
ed. The wind rushed through the sky, 
and the trees were changing dim shad- 
ows, exactly as the valleys of human 
imagination were changing modula- 
tions of limitless patterns of beauty. 

Attempting to gain further support 
to his pleadings, Thorsen took a small 
black box from his belt, and spoke 
into it. “Bend down to me.” 

The supple branches of the trees 
about the clearing came gently down 
from mighty heights to touch his cop- 
per arms with a soft rustling. 

Carefully studying the girl’s star- 
tled expression, he e.xplained. “Oh yes, 
the trees have speech. The rustling 
you hear. This box translates my 
speech into theirs.” 

Shaking her head in amazement, the 
girl wandered over to the cockpit of 
the wrecked flier and fumbled about, 
trying to remove her thoughts from 
the disturbing things she had wit- 
nessed. Her hand closed on a partly 
melted beam pistol. 

“Look,” she said, extending it bar- 
rel first to Thorsen. 

'THE TREES whipped down, 
screaming in a shrill sigh. Wrap- 
ping long branches around her arm, 
they seized the gun and threw it, and 
then began to lash her with their cord- 
like tips. 

“Stop!” Thorsen shouted into the 
black box. “Return! She is a friend. 
She meant no hurt!” 

Alma got shakily up from the 
ground. “They . . . know when someone 
tries to hurt you?” she whispered, 
forgetting her precise pose. 

“Of course. As I said. Miss Ward, 
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these trees are things to love and care 
for, not just pieces of plant and ani- 
mal pulp. Can’t you see that?” 

“I cannot render my decision on 
emotional grounds,” she said, regain- 
ing her stiffness. 

“Ben!” a voice was shouting. 
“Ben! For God’s sake!” 

“That’s Harrison!” the copper- 
skinned man exclaimed, “Let’s go!” 

They ran back to the beryl shed. 
Harrison was in the seat of the lorry, 
bent over the wave set. 

“What is it?” Thorsen called as he 
passed the edge of the clearing. 

“The Council crew at the gates just 
got a message from Rocket City. 
Things have been delayed too long 
already. They’ve got orders to go 
ahead and remove the forest, peti- 
tion or no petition.” 

Thorsen was on the high seat. He 
pushed the girl to the rear compart- 
ment. Harrison slammed the lorry 
into gear, turned it around and went 
tearing down the dirt road. Thorsen 
worked frantically at the wave set. 

He could almost see the work crew 
setting up the Samuelson Potential 
Energy Release units. He could see 
the beams silently radiating out, un- 
til the trees vanished in a soft puff of 
smoke and there was only flat broken 
land remaining. 

“Barracks,” came a voice from the 
set. The lorry slewed around a curve. 

“This is Thorsen. Get out all the 
trucks. Load up the men with riot 
guns. The crew’s got orders to go 
ahead. I’m making for the gates. Fol- 
low me when I come by and for 
God’s sake make it fast.” 

He thumbed the cut switch and 
dialed again. The set crackled into 
life. 

“The Gates,” said an anxious voice. 
He recognized Jenkins, his efficient 
and Versatile technologist assistant. 

“Thorsen. What’s happening?” 

“Plent}’, Ben. They’re setting up 


the Samuelsons right in front of the 
main building.” 

“We’re coming. Use your riot guns. 
Fire over their heads. Keep them 
from working.” 

“Jesus, Ben,” came the puzzled re- 
ply, “we haven’t got trained fighters.” 

“Neither have they. They won’t 
fight back. The crewmen are just 
doing their job. All I want you to do 
is keep them from doing it, until we 
get there. I’ll try to work out some- 
thing.” 

Again he cut the set and swiveled to 
the rear compartment. Alma was 
struggling to keep from bouncing 
against the iron walls as the lorry 
lurched along. 

REACHING for a thick-barreled 
riot gun, Thorsen found an idea 
forming within his mind. A frighten- 
ing idea, in a way, but much better 
than using the weapon held in his 
sweaty hands. 

“WTien we get to the Gates, Miss 
W'ard, go out and talk to the work 
crew. Stall them for a couple of min- 
utes.” His face was stabbed with ter- 
rible lines of worry. “You’ve got to 
help. Miss Ward, or. . .” 

His hands constricted on the weap- 
on. “ ... or many men will die.” 

“I’ll keep them busy,” she mur- 
mured, “for a little while.” 

Eyes on the road, Thorsen tested 
the riot gun charges. Sweat trickled 
down under his arms, fanned cold by 
the wind rushing over the open seat. 
“Make speed!” he yelled to Harrison. 

The little man grimaced and 
watched the velocity dial. Seventy. 
Tramping on the floor pedal, he saw 
the needle creep up . . . and up . . . and 
up.... 

They roared by the barracks and 
four trucks loaded with armed men 
swimg into line behind them. Two 
more miles to the gates. 

Two miles for Thorsen to watch 
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the trees, changing their beautiful 
coloring calmly, whispering their 
tentacle branches against the sky. 
The pain that would come if the 
Council crew did their ordered job . . . 
he blotted out the thought. 

The lorry ground to a stop behind 
a large gray building. Beyond it 
echoed the flat slap-slap of occasional 
power charges. 

Thorsen leaped down, holding his 
riot gun at ready, and kicked open 
the rear door of the building. He was 
through in a moment, up the stairs at 
the side of the great entrance doors,- 
to the balcony where si.x of his men 
were crouching. 

Beyond the railing Thorsen 
glimpsed the fifty-odd crew men hid- 
den behind rocks. The truck beds car- 
rying the half-assembled Samuelson 
Releases were abandoned. 

Jenkins, an angular man with thin- 
ning brown hair, stooped shoulders 
and quick browm eyes, hurried over 
from the rail. Thorsen ordered the 
men to cease firing as the recruits 
from the barracks fanned out, weap- 
ons nuzzling over the edge of the bal- 
cony. 

Alma Ward was outside the build- 
ing, talking to the crewmen who had 
gathered in a small knot behind one 
large boulder. 

“My God,” Jenkins said, scratch- 
ing his always unshaven face, “I’m 
damned glad you got here. We're no 
gunmen.” 

Thorsen gestured him silent. “Jenk, 
I know you’ve done about everything 
along tech lines, but I want informa- 
tion on three things.” 

“Let’s hear them,’’ the tall man 
said, even as he carefully observed 
the woman still talking to the clear- 
ing crew. 

“Can you put up a force field over 
the forest? One that can’t be broken 
by any weapon, and controlled by one 
machine, inside the field?” 


“I think so, but why ...” 

“Never mind that. Can you rig an 
Air Refurnisher big enough to keep 
the air inside the force field pure 
for. . .any length of time? Even in an 
area as big as the forest?” 

Jenkins chuckled. “Sure.” 

“And how much material have w'C 
got for food production?” 

“Hell,” Jenkins laughed, “with the 
new hydroponic trays and packaged 
compounds, used sparingly, enough 
for maybe two hundred years.” 

“That’s long enough, I think,” 
Thorsen said with veiled irony. 
“When can you have all the stuff 
rigged?” 

The stoop-shouldered man thought 
for a bit. “Maybe by tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

“Early?” 

“Yep, should be able to do it.” 

“Get the men to work right away.” 

“How’re you going to keep the 
Council bovs from doing their 
stuff?” 

Thorsen was already down the 
stairs as he called back, “That’s ?^Ii3S 
Ward’s job.” 

He motioned her over to the build- 
ing from the group of workmen. 

“It wasn’t hard,” she smiled, “with 
your guns poking at them.” 


J_JE TOOK hold of her arms rough- 
ly, and his eyes bored deep into 
her, sincere and hard. “Miss Ward, I 
need until tomorrow morning. I’m go- 
ing to try saving the trees. No one 
will get hurt. But I need until to- 
morrow morning. Can you keep them 
from their w'ork that long?” 

Alma Ward realized that now she 
must decide. She felt the rush of de- 
votion to the Dreaming Trees that 
poured from Ben Thorsen. And be- 
side it, in the uncompromising light of 
the blue sun, her own methodical con- 
sideration and the methodical ravag- 
ing on the part of the Council 
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seemed, in this case, utterly wrong. 

Beyond the man, the trees made 
sibilant talk and moved their branches 
and flowed with infinite coloration. 

“ITl try,” she said, knowing that 
she did it more for Thorsen than for 
the trees. 

In turn, he felt that he was com- 
pelled to be honest with her. No trick- 
ery would ever be satisfactory. The 
victory, if it came at all, had to be 
honestly won. 

“If I succeed. Miss Ward, you 
won’t have to worry about the peti- 
tion.” 

Without a word she returned to the 
crew outside the gates. There was a 
brief conference, and she was back. 

Thorsen waited eagerly, and when 
her reply came, it was like a cool and 
peaceful breath of wind. “They’ll hold 
off till morning. I’ve got some au- 
thority with the Council, and an of- 
ficer here is a bit more powerful than 
one in Rocket City. They don’t really 
care if they do the job or not. ...” 

He wasn’t listening to the last. “Go 
back to them, and stay till dawn.” 

He vanished inside the gray build- 
ing. 

In the dirt-floored chamber within 
the entrance gates, Thorsen was 
gathering his men. 

“We’re going to be working hard 
all night,” he said loudly. “Jenkins is 
in charge. Do what ever he tells you. 
Tonight you work for him. Let’s get 
started.” 

Jenkins began bawling orders to the 
men, remarkably energetic orders 
from one so apparently quiet. 

“ . . . and tell the cook to make ten 
gallons of coffee!” Jenkins finished. 

“What do you want me to do?” 
Thorsen said. 

ir^AWN CAME like an icy blue eye 
slowly opening. As the sun crept 
over the northern horizon, Thorsen 
drained his final cup of coffee. The 


night of frantic work was done. 

On one part of the dirt floor stood 
the force field generator, large red 
handle elevated to the Off position. In 
another section of the building, the 
Air Refurnisher waited in metallic 
silence, wired to begin functioning the 
moment the force field was erected. 
Behind the gray building were piled 
bales of hydroponic compounds. 

Thorsen ’s men, Jenkins included, 
sat on the floor, smoking, drinking 
coffee, and telling dirty jokes. But 
there was not much laughter. Even 
the jovial Harrison’s grin was sickly. 
They had all seen something in Thor- 
sen’s face that told them not to laugh. 

The copper-skinned man observed 
Alma Ward hurrying toward tire 
gates. The work crew was up, fin- 
ished with breakfast and preparing to 
work with the Samuelsons. Only a lit- 
tle while remained. 

Thorsen asked for quiet. The noise 
stopped. 

“You know,” Thorsen explained, 
“what the Council is trying to do in 
regard to the Trees. I’m going to 
prevent that, if I can. I have to let 
you men go. You’ve all been fine 
workers, and Jenkins will give you 
two months’ advance pay until you 
get settled.” He indicated where the 
angular man sat propped against a 
large blue cloth bag. 

“He’ll pay you, and you can hitch 
the shuttle jet back to Rocket City. 

I haven’t got a lot of time for speech- 
making.” Rapidly, he outlined his 
plan. 

They just sat there, scuffing their 
shoes and making little whorls of dust. 
Coffee slosh-sloshed in their cups. For 
in their own way, they had grown to 
love the trees. The trees were more 
than a job, more than a way to make 
money. 

Alma appeared inside the gates, 
and Thorsen drew her aside. They 
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stepped into an adjacent room that 
still bore marks of the previous night, 
in scattered pieces of equipment and 
a large urn full of dark brown coffee 
grounds. 

Thorsen e.xplained his course of 
action. When he finished, her face 
held a stunned e.xpression. 

“You’d do that?” she whispered. 

“Yes, I would. The trees deserve 
life.” 

“But can you be sure?” 

“I know the Council will reverse 
its decision,” he said, adding in what 
seemed a hollow and wind-echoing 
voice, “sometime.” 

She kept her hand tightly clenched 
on the edge of the coffee urn, and 
spoke with deliberation, as if her 
thoughts were confused and slow in 
coming. 

“I won’t cause trouble, because I 
think... I think you’re right. It’s 
rather mi.xed up, I’m afraid. I can’t 
feel the same affection for the trees 
that you do, but I think that affection 
is . . . right and proper.” 

He touched her hand cautiously. 
“You could learn to love them, Alma, 
in time.” 

He hoped terribly that she would 
stay, but a great part of him had al- 
ready resigned itself to the fact that 
she would not. 

Her dark hair undulated gently as 
she shook her head. 

“I can’t. I love the worlds of space, 
and not the trees.” Sorrow edged 
faintly into her tone. 

“We’d better go,” he said with 
forced sternness. 

As he was moving to the door she 
put her hand on his face and he 
turned. She kissed him. 

She didn’t cry as she pulled away, 
but the sorrow came rushing up in 
her voice. “I love you, Ben, but I love 
the worlds of space, and not the 
trees. . .” 


"LJE E.\SED the door open, observ- 
ing the Council workers beyond 
the gates. They were climbing into the 
truck beds, approaching the Samuel- 
sons. 

“.\11 right,” he said to the men, 
“move.” 

In a body, they rose and walked 
briskly through the gates, not looking 
back. Alma followed. 

Thorsen wished he could have 
slapped their backs and shook their 
hands and said goodbye to them all, 
one by one, but time was running out. 

Jenkins, walking away, seemed 
more stooped than ever as he carried 
the blue bag full of money. Harri- 
son’s humor was gone. Alma’s steps 
now were funeral slow. 

The Council crew w’as gaping at the 
exodus, puzzled. Thorsen moved to 
the generator. His hand halted for a 
moment on the lever. Call .Alma, he 
thought wildly, call her, tell her you’ll 
go with her. 

But he remembered the trees, much 
more important than all the worlds of 
space. 

He yanked the red lever all the 
way down. 

Beyond the gates there was a rip- 
pling hiss and a transparent curtain 
of force rose and covered the Dream- 
ing Trees like an inverted bowl. 

Ben Thorsen ^Yas alone. 

The clearing crew realized what 
had happened. They turned on the 
Samuelsons, but the wall did not wav- 
er. They rushed forward with the 
frenzy of men fighting for their jobs 
and tlieir livelihood, beating futilely 
on the invisible wall. They even tried 
ramming a truck against it. When the 
headlights cracked into star patterns 
of white crystal, they stopped trying. 

Nothing could break the force field, 
no bombs or fission rays or mammoth 
pressors, until Ben Thorsen lifted the 
red lever. And he would not lift it 
until the people of the unfolding star 
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empires came to him and said that 
die trees might IK’e unmolested. For 
Thorsen knew his dream was right. 
Like right dreams, it would be ac- 
cepted by the plodding masses of 
humanity with monumental slowness. 
But it would be accepted! 

He was prepared to wait. The air 
in the building already had a sharp 
artificial tang. The Refurnisher would 
function for years to come. And his 
hydroponic trays would make suffi- 
cient food. 

The Council workers were getting 
into their trucks, leaving the Samuel- 
sons deserted tangles of machinery on 
the ground. Thorsen’s men climbed in 
among them. Their enmity had disap- 
peared. 

Moving to the very edge of the 
field, until he could feel a faint tin- 
gling on his naked arms, Thorsen saw 
Alma Ward being helped up into the 


high truck bed. He thought she was 
crying, but he couldn’t be sure. Her 
mouth moved, though. He studied it 
as the trucks pulled away. And sud- 
denly he saw that she was saying, “I’ll 
be back,” over and over and over. 

The trucks were gone, and dust 
clouds floated on the blue sun. 

Thorsen strolled through the build- 
ing. The Dreaming Trees bent down 
their branches as he moved among 
them, and their colors changed in joy- 
ful patterns, dappled with the sun- 
light. 

And he knew, with great certainty, 
that he would not have many years 
to wait. For Alma or the people. He 
walked on, going nowhere, but vi- 
brantly proud of every path he trod. 
This was home. 

The forest whispered welcome. 

THE END 
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★ By LESLIE PHELPS ★ 


S AYING THAT the time isn’t far off 
when a rocket, unmanned and radio- 
guided will be sent to the Moon is like 
repeating an old refrain, over and over 
again. It’s another case of “just around 
the corner”. But don’t give up. Rocket re- 
search is on too large a scale not to result 
in some concrete results. After all it’s 
only a matter of a couple or three years 
since the first radar pulse was bounced 
off the glowing Old Girl’s surface. The 
rocketeers are on their way. 

A lot of study has been devoted to the 
problem of determining just how the ar- 
rival of a remote controlled Moon rocket 
might be indicated. Naturally radar will 
follow the tiny vessel as far as possible, 
but unless there is a considerable improve- 
ment in radar equipment it doesn’t appear 
that this is too hopeful a pi-oject. At least 
not for the actual detection. Optical tele- 
scopes win be able to follow the brilliant 
shining rocket for a certain time, to the 
limit of their resolving power, but even 
they are not sensitive enough to detect 
a silvery body, very narrow and less than 
a hundred feet long. 

Consequently other solutions have been 
proposed, much simpler and much more ef- 
fec^e. The first one that received any 
attention many years ago when the prob- 


lem was first considered, was the idea of 
exploding the rocket in a flare of liquid 
oxygen and magnesium powder, or perhaps 
just setting off a relatively small charge 
of such or similar materials. The flash 
could easily be observed and photographed, 
and undoubtedly this will be done. 

Later solutions are so simple that one 
wonders why they weren’t thought of at 
once. The albedo (the reflectivity) of the 
Moon’s surface is about point oh seven. 
This means it reflects seven hundredths 
of the light falling on it. If a patch of 
the Moon was covered with a material with 
greater reflectivity a permanent mark 
could be made. 

Presto! The landing or crashing remote 
controlled rocket scatters by explosive a 
small amount of a material like ordinary 
chalk or plaster! The result is a brilliant 
white permanent mark. Or carbon black or 
graphite could be used with reverse results 
giving a dark black mark! Everybody’d 
be able to spot something like that! 

We imagine this will have to be done 
with some limitations, because if too many 
rockets are sent up with the same marking 
technique the surface of the Moon would 
soon look like a blotched and spoiled 
skin . . . 

★ ★ ★ 
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★ By A. T. 

N ewspapers have been Wurbing re- 
cently a grim, macabre story which 
sends shudders into the minds and hearts 
of every reader. It concerns a young man 
who has confessed to an astounding series 
of crimes ranging from those of sheer 
anger and passion to psychological oddities 
that would raise the hair on the neck of 
the calmest person. 

He has confessed it is said, to commit- 
ting his first murder at the age of eight 
and thereafter he performed a steady se- 
ries of criminal acts ranging from murder 
and assault to the incredible mass execu- 
tion of more than a hundred people in a 
dreadful circus fire. 

Reading and understanding that these 
things can happen witli police and pro- 
tective agents completely unaware of such 
abnormalities makes one suspicious of the 
very air he breathes. The popular figure 
of a radio crime hunter, the Shadow, used 
to ask, “...who knows what evil lurks in 
the minds and hearts of men?...” No 
better phrase could capture the attitude of 
any normal person reading of these 



weird variations, these striking examples 
of psychological variants? 

Jokingly people often remaik that so 
and so should have his head examined. 
They may be righter than they think. In 
view of the alarming criminal acts seem- 
ing to come out of the times ■with their 
high-pressured living, it might not be a 
bad idea to have everyone examined for 
such deviations from the norm. It wouldn’t 
be surprising at all to discover that such 
an examination might uncover acts and 
events which are now unsuspected. 

It has been suggested that the future 
will see a great deal of this sort of thing, 
stemming in a way from the enormous 
number of examinations required no'w to 
get almost any kind of a job. And fre- 
quently these present examinations dis- 
close startling facts about the examinees. 
This is not to imply that everyone is 
crime-prone, but unquestionably a great 
deal of unsuspected evil surrounds us. 
Protect us from “ghoulies and ghosties. 
and things that go boomp i’ the night...” 

-A- ★ ★ 



★ By MILTON MATTHEW ★ 


I p you have a tendency to obseiwe 
trends — and a lot of people have! — 
perhaps you’ve noticed a general trend to- 
ward the principle of “packaging”. Of 
course it’s very common. Nowadays you 
can buy almost anything in a package of 
some sort. Fruits, vegetables, meats, nuts, 
bolts, alcohol, oil — practically anything in 
the animal or vegetable kingdoms are 
found this way. And the trend is con- 
tinually tow'ard more complete packaging. 
They even sell complete bathrooms and 
kitchens in “packaged” units. The effi- 
ciency and economy of construction are 
clear. 

In general, packaging is being adopted 
in industry on a tremendous scale and it 
points an important moral for the future — 
every man his o'wn mechanic. For exam- 
ple, military radio and radar equipment is 
so built in a series of plug-in, packaged 
units, that when trouble occurs, the of- 
fending unit may be found and discarded 
by merely a series of tests of replacements 
w'ith new units. Plug in the new one and if 
it works — O.K. Such a simple principle 
makes it not only possible but practicable 
as well, to employ terribly complex gadg- 
ets because they can be so easily repaired 
in case of trouble. 

Another example, not yet factual, but on 
its way, is the idea of the packaged motor 


for automobiles etc. If trouble develops in 
the motor, don’t bother to trouble-shoot it. 
Instead rip it out and put in a new motor. 
Then the old one can be dismantled and 
rebuilt or repaired at the factory or at 
one’s leisure. Airlines and the Air Force 
employ this technique and so do bus and 
truck companies. Eventually ordinary cars 
will utilize it too. 

Thus we see a definite movement toward 
simplifying the enormous complexities of 
our times. The average man can become 
his own mechanic when repair is simply a 
matter of replacement. On American 
farms, this self-repair and self-replace- 
ment is widely employed. 

We can get a minor glimpse then into 
the future from these observations. Cer- 
tainly the gadgets and mechanisms of 
everyday life, which will be infinitely more 
complicated than today’s, will keep at 
peak performance by the package replace- 
ment idea. And perhaps this indicates 
that the average man, instead of be«mi- 
ing more inept and incapable of worVdrg 
with tools, will become more able to han- 
dle his own repair jobs. WTien the three- 
dimensional video goes out — bingo. s’.ap ir 
new plug-in units until it works! The hel- 
icoptor on the fritz? — bingo, try a new 
motor — it only takes four t-;lts t; i: ttl 

★ ★ 
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ONE WAY... 




He had a quarter of a million dollars 
in the brief case* and all of his troubles had 
been left behind him •— even more than he knew! 
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M irrored, was the kind of 

face you saw and forgot in- 
stantly. He smiled at the 
thought, and noticed with pleasure, 
that his smile was no more than that; 
it was neither grin, crooked, or like- 
able. Ju>t a smile. He selected a tie 
to go with the neutral shade of tweed 
suit, then slipped a jacket over his 


spare body. AH his clothes were of 
various shades of grey, purchased 
deliberately for their lack of character. 

Her voice came to him from the 
dinette-living room combination below, 
calling him to his breakfast. He 
answered, and though his thoughts 
were on things other than breakfast, 
long practice made his reply a blur 





For a momani hit mind wai dazed. Ha had just iurnad away from 
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of even-toned sound: “Be down in a 
second, dear.” 

He kissed her cheek as he had 
kissed it for the past two years, 
sniffed softly, nodded, as if in satis- 
faction, and said: “H’mm! Bacon does 
give me an appetite.” He had also 
said the same words every morning 
of their two years together. 

He ate with calm detachment, 
making neither work, nor pretense at 
manner of it. Then, having finished 
he laid the fork and knife on the 
plate and wiped his lips and waited 
for the electric coffee maker to finish 
its work. This was their two minute 
period of breakfast talk. 

He was pleased, though not a sign 
of his pleasure was permitted to show. 
Two years with this dough-faced 
woman, and should he leave her this 
very morning, by nightfall she would 
not be able to remember a single 
feature, or even the sound of his 
voice. Xo, not even the memory of a 
gesture he was in the habit of using, 
would be hers. .\nd suddenly he felt 
himself go pale. 

She was smiling brightly, and 
saying: “That’s funny, dear. But you 
look like you’re e.xcited about some- 
thing. I mean inside.” 

He felt his breath catch, and willed 
himself not to show the tiny break 
the words had made in the armor he 
had built up for himself. His voice 
was moderate, tempered: “Excited? 
About what?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” she re- 
plied. The brightness was only in her 
eyes now, as if of unshed tears, and 
her throat worked spasmodically, as 
she struggled to repress the cry in her 
heart. “I really don’t know, dear,” she 
said again. “I’ve never known you to 
be e.xcited about anything. Not about 
a hat I bought, or a dress, or the way 
I rearranged the furniture, or even 
when I hurt or burn myself. Just 
fancy, I suppose.” 


He said nothing, only looked 
steadily at her with his grey eyes and- 
waited for her to regain control. The 
click of the control on the coffee 
maker made her turn. 

“Coffee’s ready,” she announced 
inanely. 

“Yes, my dear. We are neither 
blind nor deaf.” 

She poured the brown brew, poured 
two teaspoons of sugar in his and 
added cream and handed the cup to 
him. He nodded his thanks and pro- 
ceeded to drink it. 

“Tell me, John,” she said, as he 
looked at her over the rim of the cup. 
“Have you ever gotten excited or 
angry about anything?” 

“My dear...” He laid the cup 
softly into the saucer. “What has 
come over you?” 

She smiled and moved away from 
the table. “Nothing, dear. I guess I 
don’t feel well.” 

He followed her example and 
started for the hall closet. “I do wish 
you would call the doctor when you 
don’t feel well, instead of telling me 
it’s nothing, then staying up all night, 
dosing yourself with patent medi- 
cines.” 

From out of the monotone of sound 
a single word made impression on her. 
“Doctor.” She followed him into the 
living room. “Don’t forget your 
appointment with the doctor, John.” 

“I have no appointment with the 
doctor. That was last week.” 

“He wanted you to return this after- 
noon. He wanted to talk to you about 
the cardiograph results.” 

“This is going to be a very full day. 
Call and ask him to make it another 
day.” 

She shrugged. “Very well, dear. Be 
home for dinner?” 

“Xo. I think I’ll be tied up quite 
late. Don't wait up for me.” He kissed 
her dutifully and was gone. 
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T_TE CAUGHT a glimpse of the 
clock in the restaurant and 
stopped short for a second. Heavens! 
Was his watch wrong? Well, it was 
either three minutes slow, or the 
clock was the same number of minutes 
fast. In either case he had to run for 
the train. The next one due would 
make him hours late and for once he 
had to make a day exactly like all 
previous ones. 

The station was a full block away 
and he started for it on a dead run. 
His breath was choking him by the 
time he got there and suddenly waves 
of blackness rolled over him in a 
sickening tide. He gasped as he 
leaned in the narrow embrasure of 
the doorway. There was a last terrible 
slice of pain across his chest and a 
last flood of darkness over his vision. 

Sight returned but it was as if he 
were in a cloud-filled haze. He picked 
up the brief case he had dropped 
and staggered into the station. The 
haze persisted, as he moved toward 
the cashier’s cage. It seemed to have 
been moved, or someone had painted 
it, but there was something unfamiliar 
about it. The whole station, in fact, 
had an unreal air, as if it too were 
part of the haze he was in. He 
fumbled for his ticket, then vaguely 
remembered it had been in another 
of his grey suits. 

A stranger stood before him, ma- 
terialized, as it were, out of the haze. 
John Dorn looked at the man, 
narrowed his eyes to see his face 
better, but found that the man’s face 
seemed in montage, cobwebs of cloud 
shreds floating up constantly before 
it. 


“I — I seem to have mislaid my 
ticket,” Dorn mumbled. 

“Here,” the stranger said. A hand 
projected toward Dorn. “Your ticket. 
All ready for you. One way — ” 

“Thank you,” Dorn said. He moved 
up the stairs to the platform and had 


the pleasant feeling he was floating 
up the stairs. And too, the pain had 
left him. 

The platform was deserted. He 
looked about and thought it strange 
that a fog had arisen so late in the 
morning. Only the darkness of the 
stairwell si—.*.— !, like a hooded mon- 
ster of evd. But now the train was 
pulling in. One car. 

The door opened and he stepped in. 
The car was fairly crowded but he 
managed to find an empty seat at a 
window. The fog raced by and when 
Dorn turned he could see the mass of 
grey dust in which they moved was 
also behind them. The conductor was 
at the far end, moving toward him. 
Dorn continued to look about him. 

His fellow passengers seemed so 
unreal today, ■ as if they had become 
wooden. Now and then the train 
stopped to take on other passengers, 
all as wooden and empty-eyed as the 
rest, all as silent. So dream-like, Dorn 
thought. A sudden desire to close his 
eyes overwhelmed him. He put his 
head against the window and fell into 
a troubled slumber. A dreaming 
slumber — 

He opened his eyes and shook his 
head. Someone said, “Hey. Randolph 
Street, fella.” 

Dorn looked up and saw it was a 
man he sometimes sat with. Already 
the aisle was crowded with commuters 
shoving to get off. He picked up his 
case and joined the line to the door. 

'J'HE STARTER before the bank of 
elevators nodded in greeting and 
the girl at the switchboard murmured 
her usual, “Good morning,” and 
presently he was in the credit office. 
As usual, he was a minute or so ahead 
of the next arrival, time enough to 
open his brief case and make sure he 
had not forgotten anything. No. It 
lay snugly at rest at the bottom, its 
unwinking steel the color of slate with- 
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out reflection. He closed the grip 
again, put it carefully under his desk 
and started in on the correspondence. 

The morning passed swiftly. Then, 
fifteen minutes before his lunch, 
which he took an hour earlier than 
the rest, his phone rang. It was Miss 
Nason, J. M. Harley’s secretary. 
“Will you come to Mr. Harley’s office, 
please?” 

. . . Dorn was quick to notice that 
Harley was in an affable mood today. 

“.\ah! Dorn. Come in and sit down. 
Been wanting to have a talk with 
you. Found I’ve ten minutes to spare, 
or so my secretary informs me, and 
decided to call jwi in. 

“I suppose you’re curious, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” Dorn let just the right 
amount of unease into his voice. 

“Well don’t sound so worried. I’m 
not going to fire you. To the contrary, 
I have in mind a promotion. How- 
ever ...” 

Dorn saw then that Harley had an 
‘employee’s card’ on the desk before 
him. Harley looked down at the card, 
nodded curtly, and looked up again. 

“...However,” Harley reiterated, 
“I would like to ask you a question 
or two.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What is the future you plan for 
yourself with the company, Dorn?” 

“I don’t understand, sir.” 

“There’s going to be a good job 
open soon, purchasing agent, and 
your office manager recommended 
you. Never late, never missed a day 
in six years, never tried to push 
yourself. I just wanted you to know 
you were being considered for the 
job, Dorn,” Harley said. 

The interview was over. Dorn 
found it hard to hide the smile as he 
walked from the office. He knew then, 
that he had succeeded in creating the 
character he wanted, and that it would 
pass any test. 


l^ORN ALWAYS ate lunch at a 
cafeteria around the corner from 
where he worked. It was a large, barn- 
like place, full of chrome and white 
tile, like a hospital given over to food. 
There was a blonde girl sitting at his 
favorite table. She gave him a bored 
look and lowered her face toward the 
plate of macaroni and cheese she had 
before her. Dorn had also decided on 
that dish and with it, his usual coffee. 

He looked at her over the rim of his 
cup. His voice was low and level: 
“You look very well today, IMarie.” 

“Thanks. I don’t know why. I feel 
like hell.” She spoke with an odd 
bitterness. 

“Marty. . .?” 

She made a sniall sound of con- 
tempt. “Him? Nah. I give him the 
weepy-eye and he goes to pieces. He’s 
like a big baby.” 

“Then what’s the trouble?” 

“This job you’ve planned. It’s 
giving me the Willies.” 

He put the cup down and stared 
into it with absorbed interest. “I’ll 
kill you if you break today, my dear.” 
It was as if he had told her the time 
of day, so casual was the pitch of his 
voice. 

Her eyes darkened in fear. “Yeah. 
You" would, too. Marty I can handle, 
but not you. You’re like a hunk of 
ice.” 

“Ice. A nice word. But let’s not 
talk about us. This is Thursday, 
remember?” 

“I’ve been trying to forget. I’m 
scared, I tell you.” 

He leaned back and smiled at her. 
“I used to smoke two packs of ciga- 
rettes a day,” he said gravely. “Two 
packs. I gave them up two years ago 
because I didn’t want anyone to re- 
member that I did smoke. I could 
use a cigarette now, believe me. But 
you know I won’t take one. Marie, 
my dear, I’ve lived two years just for 
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this day. How much will he be 
carrying?” 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in cash.” 

Dom breathed deeply. A quarter of 
a million dollars in cash. It was worth 
the acting, worth the denials of the 
flesh, worth every day of the life he 
had dedicated himself to. A cool quar- 
ter of a million. 

He had come to Chicago two years 
before and had taken a job with Har- 
ley and Company as a credit man. 
The window of their office overlooked 
the covered areaway between the two 
Mallory buildings. It was there he saw 
the messenger, with the tan cash case. 
He had watched the man carry the 
case from one building to the other, 
every day for two weeks, and gradu- 
ally the great scheme was born. 

He had chosen the woman he 
married, picked his friends carefully, 
people as neutral as himself, developed 
an anonymity that became he, and not 
a cloak to be worn. Soon, he would 
become another person. But first the 
money. That was the important thing, 
the money. 

He studied her with a casual, dis- 
interested air. Marie Winters. He had 
made her acquaintance a month after 
the scheme took root. She had been 
the one who watered the plant. For 
she worked in the cashier’s department 
of Mallory and Company. 

He thought back and realized, 
suddenly, how incredible his patience 
had been, how carefully he had 
planned, how much he had gone 
through. This girl, for instance. She 
had been a file clerk in the office. 
Step by step he had built her up, 
worked with her, smoothed the edges 
of her personality until she had 
worked herself to the job he wanted 
her to have, payroll clerk. A long 
time, but now it was going to pay. 

“We can’t miss, my dear,” he said. 
“We’ve been over the setup step by 


step until you and Marty are letter 
perfect. Now, for the last time, tell 
me what you and Marty have to do.” 

She sighed in resignation. “(Biay. 
Marty parks the car on the Lower 
Level, just past Wabash. He waits till 
five minutes to four then walks over to 
the Washington side of Mallory’s and 
starts through the arcade. At ten 
minutes to four I get a bad headache 
and get leave to go home ...” She 
looked at Dorn, who was nodding 
gravely at her words. “Right?” 

“Yes. Go on.” 

“At four o’clock exactly, the mes- 
senger starts across from the Wabash 
side to the State side of the building. 
Marty gets there, sticks the ice pick in 
him, grabs the bag and goes right on 
through. I’m in the cab waiting, and 
pick him up. We go down to the 
Lower Level and get rid of the cab 
and use Marty’s car. You meet us at 
six at the flat.” 

“Very good.” 

“But what about the cops?” 

“There is a change of shifts at four 
o’clock. The traffic man on Randolph 
always meets his Sergeant a couple 
of minutes before. I’ve explained that 
to you a dozen times. You should 
know by now that I don’t take 
chances.” 

She seemed to be more like her 
normal self when he rose to take his 
leave. “Maybe,” he said as he picked 
up his check, “I’m not ice at all. 
Maybe it’s cold fire you see . . . ” 

T^HILE ONE part followed the 
^ routine pattern of his work, the 
other part was lost in thought of what 
was to happen at four o’clock. The 
figure of Marty Minetti, like an image 
of shallow depth, stalked through 
Dorn’s subconscious. 

The one weak point, he thought. 
Marty Minetti. A lean, dark-skinned 
man, with a too-handsome face and a 
habit of talking through tight lip?. 
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Marty thought he was a very tough 
lad. Marie had introduced the two; 
Marty had met her at a hot-spot on 
the near north side and had taken a 
fancy to her. She was blonde, loving, 
and dumb. Or so he thought. He in 
turn, led her to believe he was a rough 
operator. 

Dorn had cautioned Marie against 
telling Marty how much money was 
involved. He had an idea that Marty’s 
thought of big money was a hundred 
dollars. On the other hand, Dorn was 
aware of ilarty’s physical hold on the 
girl. He had beaten her once or twice, 
a practice Dorn had put a stop to. 
Marty didn’t like taking orders. 
Somehow, Marie had convinced him 
he .should. 

Then, two days before, Marie met 
Dorn for lunch. She told him that 
JIallory’s was going to pass out their 
semi-annual bonuses Thursday and 
that the messenger would be carrying 
a quarter of a million dollars cash in 
his bag. 

That night Dorn and Marie had 
rented a flat on the north side. Marty 
came up later. They had gone over 
the plans for the last time and for 
the first time Dorn told Marty how 
much money was involved and how 
much he would get as his share. 
IMarty regarded Dorn with a feeling 
of awe when the sum was mentioned. 

“.And here I thought it was just a 
heist f’r maybe a grand. Two hundred 
and fifty grand ... I could live like a 
king, have a million dames.” 

But weak spot or not, Dorn felt 
secure that the very thoroughness of 
his plan precluded any miss, no 
matter how Marty felt. Only the most 
stupid of blunders could make him 
miss. 

The very thought that a blunder 
was possible made Dorn’s heart skip a 
beat. For basically, he knew Marie 
and Marty were both stupid, and 


that no matter how well he had 
coached them, they were capable of 
errors in judgment. 

He looked at his watch. Three 
o’clock. The minutes were dragging. 
He tried to concentrate on his work 
but found his mind wandering con- 
tinually. Again he looked at his watch. 
Five minutes after. God! He was 
certain a half hour had gone by. Once 
more he bent to his work. But the 
names and figures were penned 
scrawlings on the paper and made no 
sense to him. 

He looked at his watch again. .Aahl 
That was more like it. Three-thirty. 
And now the minute hand was racing 
the hour hand. A quarter of, ten to, 
five to. Suddenly Dorn felt the flush 
of a fine sweat on his forehead. Try 
as he might, he could not help but go 
to the window which overlooked Wa- 
bash Avenue, and the arcade between 
buildings across the way. A last 
glance at his watch. One minute to. 

His breath came short, spaced in 
jumpy gasps. A figure had appeared, 
as if propelled from the revolving 
doors of the Wabash Mallory’s, and 
was walking casually to the State 
Street side. Dorn looked down Ran- 
dolph, tried to spot Marie, couldn’t, 
and brought his glance back to the 
messenger moving so carelessly on his 
way. 

IMarty appeared, a lean, swift- 
moving figure coming straight for the 
messenger. They came together in the 
entrance way, just short of the re- 
volving door. Dorn couldn’t see what 
Marty did but saw only what followed. 
Whatever Marty did took only a 
second. When Dorn saw him next he 
was carrying the tan, leather case, and 
was moving swiftly toward the cab 
which had suddenly pulled up at the 
entrance to the arcade. 

They had turned the trick — ■ 
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I^ORN FOUND that he was 
^ quivering as he started back to 
his desk. It took all his will power 
to control his nerves. 

He went to the mens’ room until he 
was sure he could control himself 
fully. Not that it seemed to matter. 
No one had noticed him leave, no 
one saw him come back; presently, it 
was time to go home. 

The papers had three inch stream- 
ers. “Quarter million dollar holdup.” 
Dorn noticed the heading of the story: 
“ . . . Messenger killed by icepick 
wielding mystery man ...” 

He bought a paper and carried it 
along to the cafeteria where he read 
the reports of the robbery while he 
had his evening meal. There wasn’t 
too much information given. The po- 
lice seemed of the opinion that at least 
two had been involved in the robbery, 
and that it had been well-planned. 
They pointed out the fact that no one 
had seen the robbery take place, the 
arrival of the robbers, or their de- 
parture. 

Dorn was well pleased. He had a 
full hour to kill before going to the 
flat. That too was part of their plan. 
No rush, no unguarded moments. 
Don’t create suspicion in the minds of 
the neighbors by all coming in to- 
gether. 

Darkness was sweeping in from the 
West when Dorn signalled a cab into 
the curb. It was a long ride and it 
would be a long ride back. But he 
knew his wife would not be waiting 
for him. He had told her the night be- 
fore he would be late. There would 
be no questions. 

Dorn paused at the head of the 
stairs and slipped the grey gloves 
over his fingers. Then he paused be- 
fore the door. He could hear the low 
sound of voices. His knock was as dis- 
'’•eet as his manner. 

The door opened and Marie's 


blonde hair showed to one side. Marty 
was not to be seen. Her dark eyes 
narrowed in a pleased smile. 

“John! We’ve been waiting.” 

He tossed his hat on the table and 
placed his brief case alongside the 
hat. “Where’s Marty?” 

She motioned toward the bedroom. 
“He’s still counting the dough. Can’t 
get over it.” 

Dorn smiled .xnd followed the girl 
to the bedroom. IMarty was seated on 
the bed close to the head. The whole 
spread was covered with greenbacks. 
The tan money case with the letters 
imprinted in gold, Mallory and Com- 
pany, lay empty on the floor by the 
side of the bed. 

“Hi, Dorn!” Marty’s voice was 
tense with excitement. “Gees. Ever 
see so much scratch in your life?” 

“Counted it yet?” 

“Almost. Two hundred and ten 
grand, so far.” 

“I imagine the whole quarter million 
is there. I read the account of the 
robbery in the Sun. The cops are hot 
about it. The only thing that seems to 
be bothering them is they don’t know 
where to start.” 

“Cops,” IMarty’s grunt showed how 
he felt about them. “They don’t know 
where up is.” 

“Don’t play them for dopes, 
IMarty,” IMarie cautioned. 

“That’s the way to talk,” Dorn said. 
“Don’t underestimate them, Marty. 
Always remember they have the or- 
ganization. Now. How do the bills 
run?” 

The girl answered: “^Mostly srr.a’l. 
Maybe ten thousand dollars in b'g 
stuff.” 

“We’ll tear it up,” Dorn saH. 
“Twenties are the biggest bir.i weT 
want to handle, .\nything larger wiZ 
be waving a red flag in our direction-” 

“You’re craz\! ’ Marty br:-ke in 
“What the helL” 
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“Do you want the big bills, 
ilarty?” Dorn asked quietly. 

“Sure. Why toss ten grand out the 
window?” 

“Because, Marty, they’re harder to 
get rid of. And I don’t want the cops 
ever to find out who pulled this.” 

“What’s the matter, afraid I’d 
sing?” 

■pvORN STEPPED forward and 
jabbed Marty with a stiff fin- 
ger. “I didn’t plan this all these years 
to have it muffed a]tcr we get the 
money. Don’t play tough with me, 
Marty. Vou’d sing in high C if the 
cops ever got to you. We’ve got to be 
just as smart afterward as we were 
before. We’ll get rid of the big bills. 
Right now.” 

“He’s rigl^, Marty,” Marie said. 
“Just like he’s always been. Those C 
notes are hot. They’ll fry you in 
them.” 

“Okay. Okay! You twisted my 
arm. So we’ll tear ’em up or burn ’em 
or whatever you want to do. Only 
let’s stop talkin’ about it.” 

“Burn them. In the bathroom,” 
Dorn said. 

Later, they gathered in the bedroom 
again. Dorn noticed that Marty had 
laid the money out in three piles. “All 
divided up?” he asked. 

“To the buck. Split three ways.” 

“Fine. I’ll get my case. But before 
we do our packing, are we clear on 
the breakup?” 

Marty’s voice was sharp with irri- 
tation: “Yeah, yeah. Do we have to go 
over it like a couple of kids?” 

“No. I suppose not. Just so long as 
you have the money. Oh, well, worry- 
ing won’t help. Very well. I’ll get my 
case. . .” 

He didn’t miss the sudden sharp 
look Marty Mlnette gave his departing 
figure. Nor the signal he threw at 
Marie. The girl’s eyes narrowed and a 
-•’-all smile came and went at the 


corners of her mouth. Dorn saw Marty 
deftly palm the ice pick he had used 
on the messenger. 

Dorn was bent over his case, his 
right hand digging at something in- 
side. He turned his head in their direc- 
tion as they came through the bed- 
room door. “Making room for the 
money,” he said. 

“Fine. Let me help,” Marty said. 
He had to move around to Dern’s left 
as Dorn’s hand came out of the bag. 
When Marty did see the gun, it was 
too late. 

Dorn shot Marty in the belly, and 
as Marty fell forward against the 
table, Dorn shot him again, through 
the head. The gun made a muffled 
metallic sound. 

He turned and saw Marie standing 
in the doorway and motioned her for- 
ward; “I said he was stupid from the 
start. The pick up his sleeve. Did he 
think I would fall for it?” 

“How did you know?” 

“Guessed it. What were you and he 
going to do, split my share between 
you? Did you think you’d last long 
W’ith him? He’d have sold his mother.” 

“John, I don’t like the way you 
talk. You don’t believe we were to- 
gether in this?” 

He laughed softly. “Come here.” 

“Wha-what do you want?” 

“To show you how cold fire will 
burn.” 

Her arms went around him and her 
lips were open and burning. He an- 
swered the wild pressure of her, 
thrusting his teeth hard against hers, 
caressing her with his free hand. “But 
I’m not Marty, eh, Marie?” he whis- 
pered against her mouth. 

“Better. Better. He was soft.” 

“That’s right. Soft, like you . . . ” 
The gun made even less noise, pressed 
against her side. 

She sighed softly and slid from his 
arms. She did not bleed as much as 
Marty had .... 


’■AA"' . 


T^ORN TOOK a I-; kxi a::..: 

He made a mental check. The 
gun and iu silencer ^ere on the floor. 
The gre>' gloves were in his pocket; 
he could discard them later. He had 
made sure not to get any blood on his 
clothes. They looked asleep, e.^cept 
for the huge hole at the back of what 
had been Marty’s head. 

The greenbacks were almost too 
much for the brief case but he man- 
aged to get the last of them inside. 
The door was a final period to his as- 
sociation with Marie and Marty. And 
shortly, he would mark the end of 
another association, the one with his 
wife. 

This time he did not take a cab. 
There was a carline a block off and 
he walked to it. Cab drivers sometimes 
remembered things. He wanted no one 
to remember him, in any way. The 
street-car was a long time in coming 
but he didn’t rhind. His mind played 
fancy free with all the tilings he was 
going to do during the long ride back 
to the Loop. 

It was close to eleven when he got 
off the car, and shortly after when he 
got to the I. C. station. He remem- 
bered his schedule and knew there 
was a train due in a couple of minutes. 
He also remembered that he had left 
his ticket home. His hand reached 
for a bill in his jacket pocket and the 
fingers felt the pasteboard he had 
dropped into it. And memory returned 
of the stranger who had put it in his 
hands earlier that day. 

He raced down the stairs and saw 
he was just in time. His train would 
be pulling in shortly. He did not join 
the line forming at the gates but 
stepped through an exit gate and trot- 
ted down the stairs. He knew the 
track this train came in on. Already 
he saw the headlight coming toward 
him. He patted the bulging brief case 
at his side with deep affection. 

The door opened and he stepped 


•r.;:r.;-. Ah. He hared crow^is and now 
he cAuld have a seat at a window. He 
fell into it with a sigh of satisfaaion. 
.\nd immediately felt the relaxing 
tiredness of approaching slumber. His 
eyes closed — 

“Tickets, please.” 

Dorn looked up. The conductor was 
very close now. .'\nd Dorn’s eyes nar- 
rowed. That was strange. This con- 
ductor was the same man he had seen 
on the train in the morning. For that 
matter — 

He stared around him. The car was 
strangely filled now. And wooden faces 
stared sightlessly out the windows into 
a stygian darkness. Dorn felt a cold 
chill possess him and his hand flew 
to his heart apprehensively. 

The chill became a cold wave of 
icy fear. He couldn’t feel his heart. 
No beat — no heart beat at all! 

‘•'Your ticket, sir.” The conductor 
was standing close beside him now. 
There was a smile on the man’s face. 
A knowing smile. 

“I — I don’t feel well — my heart — ” 

The conductor’s smile remained. “Of 
course, sir. But there’s nothing to 
worry about. Your heart will never 
bother you again. Your ticket?” 

He reached for the slip Dorn held 
in nerveless fingers. He nodded in 
satisfaction as he punched it. “.Vh, 
yes. One Way.” Then his eyes found 
Dorn’s puzzled stare. “You’re still 
confused. You’ve had something of 
a nightmare. Perhaps you dreamed of 
what your day might have been? 
Don’t worry about that either. It’s a 
quite common coincidence with 
death.” 

The conductor started to turn away. 
Words swept to Dorn’s lips but re- 
mained unspoken. He wanted to tell 
the man he was crazy. What did he 
mean by insinuating he had died? 

No heart beat at all. . . 

“Last stop River Styx. Charon will 
make the proper connections on the 
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ferry.” The conductor’s voice faded 
down the aisle as he walked away. 

And Dorn reached for the bag he 
had brought with him. The bag with 


all the money — his hold on lile . . . 
But there wasn’t any.... 

* * * 

THE END 
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VSr By SAXBY MII^LER ic 


F or use in a simple Wilson Cloud 
Chamber for studying: the oaths of 
atomic particles, a small amount of radio- 
active material is required. Such a dem- 
onstration Wilson Cloud Chamber is com- 
mon equipment around schools and is per- 
fectly harmless. Anyone can build one and 
the device is essentially nothing more than 
a simple expansion chamber whose volume 
can be chan;fed by squeezing a rubber 
bulb. 

However, it is necessary to have some 
sort of radioactive material in order to 
show the natural disintegration of natural 
radioactivity. This means you must have a 
tiny speck of radium, or uranium or thori- 
um in the form, of course, of compounds 
like radium bromide, uranium or thorium 
nitrate. But just try and buy some! 

Flatly, you can’t! No ifs and buts; you 
can’t ! 

The materials are cheap. Uranium Ni- 
trate is a mere dollar and a half an ounce 


and only a ten thousandth of an ounce is 
required in order to provide all tire “alpha 
particles’’ you could possibly want. But at 
the scientific supply houses, they say sim- 
ply and calmly, “Sorry, the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission dees not permit its sale to 
private citizens.” That’s all, brotlier. 

The reasoning is good, we guess, but 
it’s mighty hard on the would-be experi- 
menter. Consequently being unable to ob- 
tain a radioactive material which before 
the war could be gotten in almost any 
quantities requires the use of some inge- 
nuity on the experimenter’s part. 

We are now looking for the faces of 
an old wrist watch or two made during 
the twenties and the early thirties, whose 
luminous dial contains an insignificant 
amount of precious radium bromide. We’ll 
latch on to some sort of radioactives, if 
we have to beat our way through a thou- 
sand watches! 

★ ★ ★ 
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★ By ,1. R. MARKS ★ 


I T’S GENERALLY conceded that one of 
the most accurate sciences of all is as- 
tronomy. With highly refined optical in- 
struments, astronomers have measured 
closely the almost incalculable distances in 
inter-solar and inter-stellar space. Consider 
the distance from the Earth to the Sun. 
Richardson’s Astronomy gives this dis- 
tance as ninety-three million, five thousand 
miles, plus or minus, nine thousand miles! 
That’s calling one’s shots pretty closely. 

Since optical work is just about as high- 
ly refined as it can get, it would appear 
that no further improvements in this ac- 
curacy can be expected. But while it’s true 
of optical instruments there are now other 
ways to reach out into space. Primarily of 
course we’re thinking of the radar con- 
tact that was made with the Moon. This 
primitive investigation, Man’s first actual 
contact with a world outside our own, 
promises some interesting developments. 

Radar men believe that eventually equip- 
ment powerful enough to contact Mars or 
Venus will be developed! This calls for a 
beam sent across twenty-six or thirty-five 


million miles, which means a pulse trans- 
mitter of tremendous power. But that’s in 
the cards for the future — definitely! Along 
with more powerful transmitters, methods 
of accurately timing the pulses are devel- 
oping. Instead of an accuracy of about a 
thousand miles with which the Moon was 
pinpointed a few years ago, we can expect 
a possible accuracy of a mile or even a 
tenth of a mile! And brother, that’s real 
pinpointing, considering the gigantic dis- 
tances. 

What good is it? An astronomer could 
answer that. He could use more accurate 
figures, but even more important, rocket 
men — and they’re not a long way off — 
need the accuracy also. As far as inter- 
solar navigation goes, we’ve got good 
enough figures now, but every decimal 
helps. And scientific advances are so close- 
ly linked that it’s risky to try and predict 
the consequences of something of this na- 
ture. Who knows? Knowing such distances 
accurately may in some subtle way influ- 
ence a lot of things here on Earth. Time 
will tell... 



★ Bv .lOlIX WESTON ★ 


C ERTAIN aspects of our industrial 
civilization stand out like a sore thumb 
and point with perfect clarity to exactly 
how the future's goins: to be. Helicopters 
illustrate this and so do rockets and atom- 
ic power. But a more humble device does 
this even better. The device is called a 
belt-conveyor. 

Now belt conveyors are nothing new. 
They’ve been used for a long:, lonpr time. 
But they’ve grown up. From the small 
flat belts you used to see connecting two 
flat pulleys together, belts have become 
huge strips of steel cable embedded in rub- 
ber, more than a thousand feet in length 
and as wide as ten feet! Around mining 
communities and construction projects 
these huge conveyor belts are to be found 
in increasing numbers. There is no com- 
parable way in which to move largo 
amounts of bulk materials like ores and 
dirt. In coal mines belt conveyors replace 
the miniature railroads. In factories belt 
conveyors are used everywhere from mov- 
ing packages in the shipping room to car- 
rying the objects on the assembly line. 

Since it has become practicable to build 
conveyor belts of such huge sizes and re- 


liability, the suggest!''!’ is ; _• 

to convey humans as csca._t;. 
does. The thought has ofte.u 
in science fiction with stories of "be.: 
road cities” and similar exterisions :f ui-S 
idea. It is not at all imaginative. F-r a 
belt road is capable of moving trem£-r-.i._s 
amounts of materials because it relies on 
the principle of “never-stopping” but keep- 
ing constantly in slow motion. Everytme 
is familiar with the crowd carrying abil- 
ities of an escalator in a department store, 
or subway. 

Whatever the ultimate use of the con- 
veyor built, industry is taking it over rap- 
idly. On large works like building dams a 
conveyor belt may replace a thousand 

trucks and make the job infinitely easier, 
hauling everything from concrete to bro- 
ken rock and removed or excavated dirt. 

Often from such commonplace and 

prosaic developments like these we can get 
a sudden intimate glimpse into the future, 
seeing clearly for a moment what the 

world will look like not far hence. We 
predict for one thing, it’s going to be well 
filled with conveyor belt systems! 

★ ★ ★ 


★ By 4'IIABLES BliiC Ol IS Vr 


G et a LO.^D of that word “automa- 
tion!” At last science and industry is 

taking its clue from sicence-fiction. This 
is a case of “we told you so.” In many 
books and magazines and in the industrial 
plants themselves, men have seized on or 
coined several new words to describe the 

S uiet revolution that is taking place in 
iieir plants. “Automation,” and “auto- 
matized” are two new words you’ll hear a 
lot of before long. 

Both refer to the fact that more and 
more incredible machines are being in- 
stalled in large factories each day. Both 
refer to the fact that many processes are 
completely automatic requiring the inter- 
ference of absolutely no one during the 
whole cycle of their manufacture. Small 
metal parts are made by the millions by 
simply feeding in material at one end of 
these automatic machines and taking out 
the produced part at the opposite end. 
That is “automation”. A part is “auto- 
matized” when it has gone through such a 
cycle. 

We’ve harped about this and practically 
blown our stack trying to show what it 


means for the future, but it is impossible 
for us to really convey the tremendous 
sense of accomplishment that these de- 
velopments bring. Actually what “auto- 
mation” means, is that we are well on 
our way to relieving Man of all the hate- 
ful, onerous chores that have ever been 
his lot. All the tedious time-consuming 
boring, enervating, e.xhausting, distasteful 
types of work are on their way out — not 
right now — but on their way. For ma- 
chinery is the hope and salvation of the 
future. Man can’t help but progress in 
spite of himself. 

Getting back to the point we started 
with, when industrialists and factory pro- 
duction men go so far as to extend their 
imaginations to include the voluntary use 
of such an extravagant word — automat isn 
— we can almost suspect the Millenium is 
here. Extreme conservatives that they are. 
they don’t recognize that they are the u'- 
timate radicals and it is they, not the ty-J- 
iticians who are going to be accr.t-’s'-'? 
for future developments. 

The robot age isn’t here — r.''t j st y : — 
but we’re a long way along the r.'»i vs- 
ward it . . . 
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The FRIENDLY WOLF 

By IBAIB BROWATXG 

ft was aji interesting experiiiieul: take 
a wolf and a raklsit and antereliange tiieir 
iiastiiiels — then turn them loose and wateh 


T he timber wolf appeared 
suddenly in the path twenty 
feet ahead of me. In the split 
second it took for me to raise my ri- 
fle and fire I noticed that its stom- 
ach was drawn in, its fibs showing, 
and wondered why a wolf should 
look half starved in this north coun- 
try where game was so plentiful. 

I felt the instant I had squeezed 
the trigger that it was a miss. I had 
aimed for the heart. The slug caught 
the wolf somewhere. The animal was 



But the wolf was behaving queerly 
for a wolf. Half lowering my rifle I 
took a better loose. My first shot had 
paralyzed its hind legs. It had risen 
on its forelegs and was trying to 
stand. But that v/asii’t what made me 
hesitate. 

What made me hesitate was the 
fact that it was whining in a friendly 
tone, and its eyes seemed almost hap- 
py, rather than fierce and wild. 

As soon as I saw it couldn’t at- 
tack me I began to approach it for 
a closer look. Its hind quarters were 
laying sideways. Its bushy tail was 
wagging like that of a friendly dog. 
It whined again, softly, the sound 
strangely like that of a Collie. 

Marvelling, I reached out a hand, 
ready to draw it back swiftly at the 
first sign of a snarl and a snap of 
those pov/erful jaws. The snarl didn’t 
come. Instead, the wolf nuzzled my 
hand, still whining in a sort of talk- 
ing way. 

I could have closed my eyes and 
sworn it was a Collie. Instead, I felt 
tremendously sorry at having shot so 
hastily. Apparently this wolf was 
somebody’s pet. Even though timber 
wolves were a common thing up here 
in the woods — and especially danger- 
ous this time of the year, it was a 
shame to have hurt one that was 
somebody’s pet. 

But if it 'was a pet, why was it half 
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starved? And even if it was a pet, 
in the starved condition it was ob- 
viously in it should have been fero- 
cious. 

Impulsively I dropped to my knees 
and took its head in my arms, mur- 
muring comforting things to it. Af- 
ter awhile it died. I felt very bad 
about it. 

I let it lay in the path. That way I 
could find it again if some other wolf 
didn’t drag it off. The day was 
young and I wanted to do a lot of 
hunting. I was supposed to skin the 
creature and turn the skin in for the 
bounty; but the thought of doing 
that to it when I might have to take 
it to its owner made me decide 
against it. 

I walked on. 

TT WAS half an hour later that I 
came across the rabbit. It was a 
fuzzy little cottontail. I saw it on a 
log off to the side of the path at the 
same instant it sav/ me. I grinned at 
it. I wasn’t out for rabbits. 

When it leaped off the log in my 
direction, rather than the other way, 
I stopped. It wasn’t until I felt its 
teeth in my leg that I reacted to its 
unorthodox behavior. 

Frantically I stamped at it. It 
evaded my feet and came at me 
again. Its teeth tore my leg three 
or four times before a lucky kick 
caught it. It landed a few feet away, 
out cold. I used the butt of my gun 
to break its neck. 

Then I shook my head, marvelling. 
First a timber wolf as friendly as a 
Collie, then a rabbit ferocious as a 
wolf. It didn’t make sense. 

I picked it up and tossed it into 
the underbrush, then went on — with 
a v.^ary eye out for rabbits. 

The next wolf was normally fe- 
rocious. Altogether I bagged four 
of the wild ones before deciding to 
turn back to the cabin. In the ex- 


citement of the hunt I had all but 
forgotten the rabbit and the friendly 
wolf. 

I would have passed the spot 
where I killed the rabbit without a 
thought ; but it was laying there 
right in the path. It was stiff now. 
But how had it climbed back on the 
path? I had broken its neck! 

I kicked it off the path and went 
on to the place where I had left the 
tame wolf. I didn’t see its body at 
first. Then I saw it laying a few feet 
off the path in the brus’n. Some other 
wolves had gotten to it. It v/as pret- 
ty well devoured. 

About to turn away, I caught a 
gleam of something metalic. I looked 
closer. There was something made 
of metal under its ribs. Dropping 
my pack of wolf hides I dragged 
the carcus back to the path and used 
my knife to cut loose the thing of 
metal. 

There was no mistaking what it 
was, though I had never seen one 
nor heard of one actually existing. 
It was a metal heart. 

TT WAS about twice the size of 
an ordinary wolf heart, its outer 
surface and its shape giving no hint 
of its inner workings. From it led 
four short metal tubes to w’hich ar- 
teries were attached. I scraped at the 
artery segment on one of the tubes 
and found that it was growth-bond- 
ed to the metal. Scraping the metal, 
I found that it was as hard as 
chrome. 

I looked up from the metallic thing 
I held in my hand. I looked into the 
trees, the shrubs, and along the path ; 
and my amazement grew. How could 
such a thing be? 

Suddenly I remembered the fe- 
rocious rabbit. Did it have a mechan- 
ical heart too? 

I stuffed the metal wolf heart in 
a pocket and hung my bundle c: 
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on a tree branch and made my 
way back to where I had left the 
dead rabbit. It was still there, this 
rime where I had last left it. 

An hour later, with the dead rab- 
bit and the wolf pelts on my back, 
ar.d the metal wolf heart in my pock- 
et, I reached the cabin. 

“Hello, Jerry, you old son of a 
gun!” a familiar voice shouted. It 
was Harvy Tremont, my law part- 
ner. I had rather expected him to de- 
cide there was no use sticking 
around the office during court va- 
cation. 

“Hi, Harv,” I yelled back at him, 
hastening to meet him. 

On the spur of the moment I de- 
cided to wait a while before telling 
him what I had discovered, so it 
was after a supper of beans and 
fried ham before I brought out the 
metal thing and let him see it. 

“The explanation is obvious,” he 
said after studying it. “Some great 
experimental surgeon must have a 
laboratory near here. This is one of 
his experiments. It must have got- 
ten loose and gone back to its wild 
state.” 

I told him about the rabbit. Then, 
while he watched, I started to work 
on it. First I lathered and shaved it. 
I was looking for scars in the skin. 
I found them. Scars that indicated 
surgery. 

I cut into the body carefully until 
I had exposed the small metal heart 
— and something I had missed in the 
wolf. It was a small button from 
which extremely fine wires radi- 
ated. Fine as wires from an 
old Ford spark coil, they radi- 
ated from the small metal button to 
the metal heart, the stomach, the 
liver, the kidneys, and to spots where 
there were small things my meager 
knowledge of anatomy couldn’t iden- 
tify. Nor was Harv any better. 

The rest of the evening we spent 


discussing the thing. I told him 
every detail of the behavior of the 
two animals. 

“Just putting in a mechanical 
heart couldn’t reverse the nature of 
a beast,” Harvy said. “Or could it? 
Come to think of it, it might, to a 
certain extent. When you get excit- 
ed or mad your heart beats faster. 
When it beats faster you get more 
excited. If you had a heart that re- 
fused to beat faster when you get 
mad, it might have the effect of 
calming you down in a hurry.” 

“There’s more to it than that,” I 
said. “That button with its radiating 
wires — do you suppose it could be 
some sort of control for glands and 
organs? Getting mad or afraid 
causes the adrenals to work, shoot- 
ing adrenalin into the blood. I vague- 
ly remember reading somewhere that 
emotions upset the balance of the 
glands, and that upset of that bal- 
ance produces emotions.” 

“I think you’ve hit something 
there,” Harvy said. “That’s what 
caused the reversal of nature of 
these two animals. Their glandular 
balance was fixed by the control to 
owner and operator, could not help 
upset in a different way. A rabbit’s 
reaction to seeing you would ordi- 
narily be fear. This one’s was rage. 
A wolf’s would ordinarily be rage. 
This one’s was friendliness.” 

“It adds up,” I concluded. “Some- 
where around here is probably the 
world’s greatest surgeon. Tomorrow 
morning we’d better take a trip down 
to the store and inquire about him.” 

•yHE “STORE” as it was called, 
was really a trading post. Twen- 
ty miles north of Trail, it served as 
supply depot for the dozens of fel- 
lows like myself who owned cabins 
in the British Columbia wilds where 
they could get away from city life 
and relax at times. Ike Garson, i'-s 
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but know everyone. The road from 
Trail was so tortuous and, in places, 
so steep, that it was impossible to 
go in and out from Trail on a tank of 
gas. Therefore no one could possi- 
bly come into the country without 
stopping at the store and buying 
gas. 

I knew Ike Garson would know 
who the master surgeon was and how 
to get to his place, because he had 
wormed out of me the fact that I 
was a lawyer, my name, and all per- 
tinent data about me the very first 
time I had come up here, and had 
not forgotten any of it two years 
later when I showed up the second 
time. 

But I also knew that, inquisitive 
and retentive as he was, he was even 
more close mouthed. A man could 
hide out from the law in these foot- 
hills of the Canadian Rockies with- 
out Ike ever turning him in — but 
not without Ike knowing he was 
hiding out. It would take a little 
adroit handling for us to get him to 
tell us if a doctor was up here. 

In the norning we took my car. I 
took the two metal hearts and the 
metal button with its fine wires with 
me, shoving them in a deep pocket 
in my jacket. It was only four miles 
to the store from my cabin. It took 
three quarters of an hour to drive it. 
That’s the kind of road it was. 

Ike Garson and a couple of In- 
dians were busy unpacking some 
canned goods when we walked in. 

“Howdy, Mr. Blish,” he said. 

“Howdy, Ike,” I replied. “Ike, this 
is my law partner, Harvy Tremont.” 

“I know,” Ike said dryly. “Met 
him yesterday.” He reached out a 
lean hand and shook with Harv, 
gravely acknowledging the introduc- 
tion. 

“Say, Ike,” I said, putting frank- 
ness into my voice. “Do you know a 
doctor that has a cabin up here? The 


reason I ask is that a doctor friend 
of Harvy 's in Spokane is coming up 
here to spend a couple of weeks 
with some doctor. He invited us to 
drop around, but I don’t have any 
idea where the doctor lives up here.” 

“There ain’t no doctor up here,” 
Ike replied. “Nearest one’s half way 
to Trail. Say! Maybe you mean Doc 
Leary. He’s a doctor but don’t prac- 
tice none. Has a cabin up beyond 
you, but on the other fork. What’d 
you say the name of your doctor 
friend was?” 

“Dr. Nelson,” Harv said smooth- 

ly- 

“Ain’t arrived yet,” Ike said. 
“I’ll tell him where you live when he 
does.” 

“O.K., Ike,” I said. “Thanks. 
What I really came down for was 
some more bacon and flapjack flour. 
And I’ve got four wolf hides out in 
the car.” 

“Good work, son,” Ike said. “I’ll 
send Charlie out and get them.” 

TT WAS nearly noon before we 
came within sight of doc Leary’s 
cabin. The road on the right fork was 
even worse than on my own, which I 
would have considered an impossi- 
bility. 

It was several times bigger than 
my own cabin. Two stories high and 
maybe forty feet wide, with a solid 
shingle roof — designed for both win- 
ter and summer living. 

There was a nice car parked under 
a flimsy structure with slab siding. 
Between it and the cabin was a small 
truck with enclosed body. 

I drove boldly up in front of the 
porch. Harv and I climbed out of 
the car, slamming the doors. Harv 
waited for me until I rounded the 
car, then we walked up the plank 
steps to the generous porch together. 

,Harv knocked loudly. The sound 
echoed. 
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"Gone hunting, maybe,” he said. 

“Yeah,” I agreed. “If he were here 
he would have answered by now. 
Let’s try once more, though. I hate 
to go back without seeing him after 
all the trouble it took to get here.” 

Harv knocked again. When he 
stopped we could hear sounds inside. 

“He must have been asleep,” Harv 
suggested. 

We relaxed. A moment later the 
door opened. 

I remembered Dr. Leary the mo- 
ment I set eyes on him in the door- 
way, but I didn’t let on. He had an 
unusually wide brow with receding 
scalp, and wide spaced eyes that 
seemed even more wide spaced be- 
cause of the small, narrow nose. 

He had been mixed up in a fight 
with his neighbors over some dogs 
he kept. The S.P.C.A. had taken it 
up, and the newspapers had aired it. 
All that had been ten years ago 
when I was in high school. 

“Doctor Leary?” I asked. At his 
nod I said, “I’m Jerry Blish and 
this is my law partner, Harvy Tre- 
mont. I own the cabin over the hill 
on the other fork. Ike Garson told 
me my nearest neighbor was a doctor 
— and I thought I would drop in 
and get acquainted.” 

“Oh yes. Yes,” doc Leary said in 
a naturally thin, reedy voice. “Won’t 
you come in?” He said it so clinic- 
ally that for just an instant I had a 
fleeting impression of nurses and 
inner offices and things. 

I stepped past him, Harv behind 
me. The doc was a trifle taller than 
either of us, but in an almost fragile 
way. And he had that air of abstrac- 
tion I had run across occasionally in 
people. I called it zero personality. 
It was different than a negative 
personality in my books. With a 
negative personality you at least 
feel the person is human and is re- 
acting to your personality: but with 


a zero one you are always conscious 
of a total lack of reaction. 

The metal hearts were burning my 
pocket. For some reason that lay in 
my subconscious, however, I hesi- 
tated about mentioning them. 

“Ike says you’ve been living up 
here quite a while,” I lied. I sighed 
elaborately. “Wish I could afford to. 
Quiet and peaceful away from the 
noise and bustle of the city. Best 
I can do is two or three weeks once 
a year.” 

“Yeah. Me too,” Harv put in his 
two bits. 

“Then you’re going back to the 
city soon?” doc Leary asked, his 
tone slightly hopeful. 

“In a couple of weeks,” Harv an- 
swered. 

“No doubt you’re hungry,” doc 
Leary said. “It’s quite a drive up 
here from the store. Make your- 
selves comfortable while I fix some 
lunch. There’re some magazines over 
there on the table.” 

Again it was like a doctor, telling 
you to wait in the reception room. 
He disappeared through a thin slab 
door to the back of the cabin. 

I walked over to the table and 
picked up a magazine. It was as I 
had suspected. The doc had brought 
his office magazines up here with 
him. The newest one was seven 
years old! 

' J ’EN MINUTES later doc Leary 
reappeared with a tray. On it 
were two plates loaded with hot 
canned beans, some bread and butter, 
and two empty cups. He set it down 
and went back to the kitchen, imme- 
diately coming back with a cup of 
coffee in one hand and a percolator 
in the other. 

“I won’t eat with you,” he said. 
"I very seldom have a midday meal; 
but I’ll have coffee with you.” 

He poured from the percolator 
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into oUr cups, set the perculator on 
the table, then sank into a chair 
facing us, his cup of coffee still in 
his band. 

He tasted the coffee, then drank 
some of it noisily. The beans were 
my favorite brand. I was hungry. 
Harv evidently was, too. In a few 
minutes we had finished the beans 
and our first cup of coffee. 

Doc Leary got up and poured us a 
second cup. I had decided not to 
let his manner bother me. Let him 
act like a doctor! To heck with him. 

I set my freshly poured second 
cup of coffee down and lit a ciga- 
ret. Harv did the same. Doc Leary 
watched, then stood up. 

“If you’ll excuse me for a mo- 
ment...’’ he said. 

I watched him go up the stairs 
to the second floor. He was nearly 
at the top when my cigaret dropped 
out of my fingers. I rescued it from 
my lap hastily. The quick movement 
made me feel funny. 

I blinked my eyes, took a deep 
drag on the cigaret, and turned to 
look at Harv. As I looked, his cigaret 
dropped from his lips. He went 
through the same motions I had — 
quick rescue of the cigaret, dazed 
look, then blinking eyes. 

Then we looked at each other with 
dawning comprehension that was 
changing to horror. We had been 
drugged ! 

I leaped up and started to run to- 
ward the front door. I could never 
remember afterward how far I got 
before I passed out. 

* * 

I awoke. 

Did you ever wake up like that? 
Abruptly? Fully awake and vividly 
alive? I was awake. I was intensely 
awake, and I knew that in my sleep 
I had been so intensely happy about 
something that I had had to wake up 


to consciously enjoy being so hap- 

py- 

I tried to remember what I had 
been so happy about in sleep; but 
everything about me was so condu- 
cive to enjoyment of being awake 
that I couldn’t recall it — and quickly 
decided that whatever it was, it 
couldn’t have been more enjoyable 
than the things around me, now 
that I was awake. 

Directly over my head the rafters 
of the roof merged with the wall. A 
small gray spider lurked there in one 
corner of his web. I had never seen 
such a cute spider nor such a beauti- 
full one. His gray coloring was soft 
and mousy. His tucked-in legs were 
hollow nylon reeds containing 
threads of muscle ready to come to 
life. His web, beautiful and gossa- 
mer, stretched between the two raft- 
ers, trapping the brilliant dust 
motes that cavorted in the narrow 
shaft of sunlight coming from a pin- 
point hole in the shingles directly 
over it. 

My scalp started to itch. Absently 
I started to reach up and scratch it. 
My hand was arrested half way up. 
I turned my eyes to sec what held it. 
My wrist was imprisoned in a band 
of steel lined with soft leather, and 
a light but strong chain went from 
the bracelet to the side of the bed. 

But in the same instant that I dis- 
covered that, the itching in my scalp 
became a pleasure-pain. I became al- 
most dizzy with the joy of it — and 
the links of the chain were beauti- 
ful, gleaming circlets of linked metal 
— a poetry of form. I was happy they 
were there. If they hadn’t been I 
might have scratched my scalp and 
never known the ecstacy of pleasure 
the itching was causing. 

It was wonderful. I writhed in a 
delirium of joy. And in my writhing* 
my hands jerked against the chains 
and I discovered a new source of 
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ecstacy in the pleasure-pain of the 
bracelets of steel and leather jerking 
at my wrists. 

I sobbed in happiness as I flailed 
my arms, jerking at the chains. Each 
abrupt, violent jerk sent a wave of 
dizzying ecstacy through me. 

But now, a delicious drowsiness 
was creeping over me. A lethargy 
possessed my arms that was as won- 
derful as the pleasure-pains. They 
relaxed on the covers. 

Dimly I saw the face of doc Leary 
hovering over me. Then I closed my 
eyes and slept. 

'^HE GRAY spider, the Evil, Evil 
gray spider dropped slov/ly un- 
til its lecherous, fat body touched 
my cheek. I tried to move. I was par- 
alyzed. I had managed to lift my 
head a little. It froze in position. 

The gray spider began to weave 
a web about my head. Round and 
round it went, leaving its trail of web 
behind it, ever thicker, ever more 
dense, choking, blotting out light. 

In horror I knew what it was do- 
ing. It was enwrapping my head in a 
coating of web. Then it would lay 
its eggs. The eggs would hatch out 
into thousands of baby spiders with- 
in the cocoon, and they would feed 
on me — ^my eyes, the tender flesh in 
my nostrils, my tongue and throat. 

I knew now the source of my pa- 
ralysis. The spider had stung me. 
I wouldn’t die. I would be conscious 
and alive while the baby spiders fed 
on me, so that ray flesh would re- 
main firm with life and not rot. 

But suddenly I broke the bonds of 
paralysis. I awoke. The little gray 
spider was in his web in the rafters, 
his glittering eyes watching me. And 
I knew that my dream had not been 
mine, but the thoughts of that evil 
little insect. 

It watched me with its beady eyes 
and waited. Waited for what? For 
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me to become weak. That was it. 

The smell of dust was strong in the 
air. This was an attic, up under the 
rafters. Thin shafts of sunlight bit 
through the gloom and lit up the in- 
sanely, madly gyrating dust. It 
filled the air I breathed, coating my 
nostrils. 

I lifted a hand and suddenly re- 
membered the chains. I was chained! 
Chained in an attic by a mad doctor! 
Why? 

I had been drugged. I remembered 
everything now. There had been 
dope in the beans — or was it the 
coffee? And Harv had been drugged 
too! Doc Leary was going to put 
metal hearts in us like he had in the 
wolf and the rabbit. 

He was going to make us into 
monsters! He was going to cut into 
my chest and take out my heart — 
hold it dripping in his hands, then 
toss it aside while he inserted a met- 
al pump. 

He couldn’t! I wouldn’t let him. I 
had heard of animals gnawing off a 
leg caught in a trap in order to get 
free. I would do the same. Better to 
escape without my hands than to 
have my heart taken out. 

By bringing one hand up as far as 
it would go and bending my head 
over I could reach my wrist with 
my teeth. Sobbing, my saliva making 
the skin of my wrist slippery, I bit 
in. 

A hand gripped my hair and pulled 
my head back. A sharp pain stabbed 
at my shoulder. I had been too late! 
Doc Leary had come! He was bend- 
ing over me. He was drawing a 
needle out of my shoulder now. I 
fought the unconsciousness creeping 
on me. I knew it was too late. I 
would never be myself again — ^be- 
cause — he — ^was — going — to .... 

T WAS ASLEEP and yet not 

asleep. I felt — separated from my- 
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self. I was looking at my thoughts as 
if I were removed from them. I was 
remembering my delirium of joy, and 
my agony of fear. 

I knew the truth. Doc Leary had 
operated on me after he had drugged 
me. Those two waking nightmares 
had been caused by emotions — emo- 
tions produced by the mechanisms he 
had placed in me. 

They had been necessary. It had 
been necessary to calibrate the emo- 
tion controls and search for normal 
settings. 

I tried to remember how I had felt 
during those times of emotion. How 
many had there been? I had a vague 
memory of being mad with rage and 
anxious to kill, happy and delighted 
at everything about me, sad and de- 
spondent, weeping, laughing, bitter, 
coldly unemotional, worried, terri- 
fied. . . 

What was I now? I was apart from 
my emotions in some way. My 
thoughts and emotions were on the 
other side of the room of my mind 
where I could look at them objective- 
ly. I could — I could be terrified or 
sad or anything at all now, and it 
would be objective rather than grip- 
ping me in its subjective force. And 
yet — I couldn’t have any emotions 
right now. 

I opened my eyes. The little gray 
spider was still in its web. It was 
slightly shrivelled — dead from star- 
vation. 

A movement at the foot of the bed 
caught my eye. I looked down. Doc 
Leary was standing there watching 
me. 

“How do you feel?" he asked. 

“All right,” I answered. 

“Do you feel anger at me for what 
I’ve done to you?” he a^ed. 

“N — no,” I hesitated, exploring my 
feelings. 

“I want you to understand why I 


did it,” he said. He was trying to be 
human, I knew; but it still came out 
clinically. He had been immersed in 
his profession too deeply. 

“I knew there was no danger,” he 
said. “I’d done it to all kinds of an- 
imals. I learned after I doped you 
that you knew that. I found the arti- 
ficial hearts in your pocket and real- 
ized they were the reason you had 
come to see me. But I didn’t know 
that then. It had nothing to do with 
what I did. 

“I knew that no man in his right 
mind would ever give his consent for 
such an operation. Yet I also felt that 
any man would be very glad it had 
been done when it was an accom- 
plished fact.” 

I looked at his wide eyes and over- 
ly broad forehead and listened. 

“But even if it didn’t turn out as 
I expected it to,” he went on. “I 
knew that eventually I would have to 
do it to a human being. I’d done it 
to dogs, rabbits, wolves. I’d done it 
so many times it was reduced to 
simple routine like taking out an ap- 
pendix. But never to a creature that 
could talk and reveal how it affected 
the mind. Even if it had destroyed 
your reason I would have had to fin- 
ish my work — my life work — by do- 
ing it to a human being.” 

I felt the beginnings of pity for 
him stir in me — and slip away. I lis- 
tened and watched the play of ex- 
pression on his face. 

“I would have done it to myself — 
gladly — rather than to anyone else, if 
I could. I would rather have done 
that, so I could study the mental ef- 
fects first hand. But you and your 
partner showed up. It was an oppor- 
tunity I had waited years for. I 
seized it without hesitation. I didn’t 
wait. Every minute might mean I had 
lost my one opportunity. Regardless 
of what might happen after it was 
over, I had to do it. 


THE FRIENDLY WOLF 


"You won’t regret it, I think. I’ve 
spent days upon days perfecting the 
controls, thinking of everything, 
making them fool proof — perfect. 
You might think ill of me for a time. 
But fifty years from now you won’t. 
You will still be alive and healthy. I 
don’t know how long you will live; 
but if a perfect heart that will never 
wear out or run down, and a mind 
that remains calm and untroubled ex- 
cept when you want some specific 
emotion, are all that it takes to keep 
the body healthy and young, then 
you should live many centuries.” 

'^HERE WAS a thin film of waxy 
perspiration on his wide fore- 
head with its baby-smooth skin. His 
eyes were bright. 

“I’m going to set you free shortly,” 
he said. “I had to have you in chains 
before — until I could study your 
emotional states at various settings, 
and determine the settings for sta- 
bility. You might have hurt yourself 
or killed me while you were adjusted 
insanely. You might still kill me. The 
act of killng doesn’t need an emo- 
tional key. It can be done with 
calmness as easily as with rage or 
fear or frustration or frenzy. I won’t 
care too much now. My researches 
are finished. I’ve sent the film rec- 
ord of the operations and my de- 
tailed reports and still pictures to 
the proper places for such things. 
My life work is done and I’m ready 
to die.” 

The film of perspiration was slow- 
ly drying out. He was calm again. 

“The control center is about where 
your appendix would be,” he went on 
in an easier tone. “I want you to 
take it slow and learn how to oper- 
ate it. It’s fixed so that unless you 
are pressing on one of the emotion 
studs you will have a calm mind. 
That way, if your emotions get out 
of control they will automatically 


revert to normalcy in the frenzy of 
movement they set up. Do you under- 
stand what I mean?” 

I nodded, but didn’t say anything. 

“Perhaps,” he said, a smile flitting 
over his lips. “You will find manual- 
ly controlled emotions an asset in 
your law business. For example — ” 

He stepped around from the foot 
of the bed and pulled aside the cov- 
ers. His hand reached out, and a 
finger pressed a spot on my side. 

He was such a pathetic old man. 
He had lived a solitary life — perse- 
cuted by his neighbors until he had 
had to retreat to the wilderness where 
there were no neighbors. If I could 
only comfort him, take his tired head 
in my arms and comfort him. 

I blinked back the tears, un- 
ashamed of my feeling. 

Then his hand drew away and he 
stepped back to the foot of the bed. 

“You see?” he said quietly. “Sor- 
row — turned on like striking a chord 
on the piano. Genuine emotion in- 
stead of simulated. You will learn 
how to use it — and all your emo- 
tions.” 

He smiled. Drawing a small key 
out of his pocket he came around and 
unlocked the bracelets on my wrists. 
They fell av.’ay, dropping to the 
floor with a rattling of the chains at- 
tached to them. 

OW YOU’RE free again,” he 
said, stepping back. 

Cautiously I sat up and moved 
over until I was sitting on the edge 
of the bed. Doc Leary watched me. 

I stood up, swaying weakly for a 
minute, then feeling strength course 
through me. 

I pulled aside my white cotton hos- 
pital cloak and looked down at my 
skin over the spot where the emotion 
controls were. There were tattooed 
words in a small circle. 

“You press on the tattoo mark for 



FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 


the desired emotion,” doc Leary ex- 
plained. 

I nodded my understanding. 

“The harder you press the strong- 
er the emotional intensity,” he added. 

I nodded again. Then I went over 
and put my fingers around his 
throat. 

I pulled him over to the bed and 
pushed him down, not in a hurry to 
squeeze too hard. He didn’t resist 
too much. 

The look in his eyes was more 
puzzled than afraid. 

I made sure I could do what I in- 
tended doing with only one hand, 
then reached down and pressed the 
spot that said “Happy.” 

Almost at once I felt very happy. I 
smiled happily at doc Leary and un- 
leashed the strength in the fingers 
of my other hand, about his throat. 

He struggled a little. At the last 
the puzzled look in his eyes was re- 
placed by fear. 

At the very last his eyes suddenly 
came to life with what seemed to be 
a flash of comprehension of the 
reason why I was killing him. The 
reason I HAD to kill him. 

Then he was dead. I was happy. I 
was happy he had understood. I was 
happy it was over. It felt good to be 
happy. I kept my finger in place and 
took the key and went in search of 
Harv. 

When I found him and learned doc 
Leary hadn’t performed the opera- 
tion on him I pressed the happiness 
button harder and became very, very 
bappy about it. 


We found my clothes downstairs 
in a closet. We drove back to my 
cabin in silence. I knew he was try- 
ing to understand why I had killed 
the doctor. 

He did the driving, while I sat 
there, one finger on the happiness 
button, just strong enough so that 
I remained mildly happy. 

When he stopped my car beside 
his in the shadow of my cabin I 
climbed out. He walked beside me. I 
pushed open the door and went in. 
He was right behind me. 

I went over to the chest of drawers 
by the bunks and looked at a picture 
setting there. It was a picture of my 
wife. 

Then I searched for and found the 
sadness button and pressed it gently. 
I felt tears well into my eyes. 

Behind me I heard a long drawn 
breath containing a wealth of com- 
prehension and pity I knew now that 
Harv understood why I had killed 
doc Leary. 

A lawyer doesn’t spend his life in 
front of a jury where he turns his 
emotions on and off like stations on 
a radio. 

I cried softly — for myself — and for 
the timber wolf who had been starv- 
ing slowly before he met up with 
me because he could feel only friend- 
liness for his natural prey. 

Then I lifted my finger, and felt 
my thoughts smooth out into unruf- 
fled calm. In time I would get used 
to being a lawyer twenty-four hours 
a day. 


THE END 


*^wo weeks ago 1 bought a *Joaa the Wad* aad to*day 1 have won £232 10s. Please send two more.** 
B.C., Tredegar, S. Wales, — £x:raff frcm ^Ettrybody^s Eortitm Book^** 193X 



GUARANTEED DIPPED IN WATER 
FROM THE LUCKY SAINT’S WELL 


JOAN THE WAD 

is the Lucky Cornish Piskey 
who Sees All, Hears All, Does All. 

JOAN THE V\ AD is Queen of the Lucky Cornish Piskeys. 
Thousands of persons all over the world claim that Jean 
the Wad has brought them Wonderful Luck in the way 
of Health, Wealth and Happiness. 

HIS TORY FREE FOR A STAMP. 

If you will send me your name and address, a 1 - stamp 
and a stamped addressed envelope for reply, 1 will 
send you a history of the Cornish Piskey folk, and the 
marvellous miracles they accomplish. JOAN THE WAD 
is the QUEEN cf the Lucky Cornish Piskeys, and with 
whom good luck and good health always attend. 


AS LUCK BRINGER. 

* Another writes : “ Since the War my wife and I have been 
dogged by persistent ilUluck, and we seemed to be sinking 
lower and lower. One day someone sent us a Joan the Wad. 
We have never found out who it was, but coincidence if you 
like, within a week I got a much better job and my wife had 
some money left her. Since then we have never looked back 
and, needless to say, swear by * Queen Joao.’ ** 

AS PRIZEWINNER. 

A young man wrote us only last week : “ For two years I 
entered competitions without luck, but since getting Joan the 
Wad I have frequently been successful although 1 have not 
won a big prize, but I know that ■ , who won £,2,000 in a 

competition, has one because 1 gave it to him. When he won 
his /2,000, he gave me £100 for myself, so you see 1 have cause 
to bless * Queen Joan.* ** 


AS HEALER. 

One Lady writes : “ My sister suffered very badly for 
years, but since I gave her a Joan the Wad to keep near her 
she is much easier. Do you think this is due to Joan or the 
Water from the lucky Well ?” 

AS MATCHMAKER. 

A young girl wrote and informed me that she had had scores 
of boy friends, but it was not until she had visited Cornwall 
and taken Joan back with her that she met the boy of her 
dreams, and as they got better acquainted she discovered he 
also has Joan the Wad. 

AS SPECULATOR. 

A man writes . “ I had some shares that for several years 
1 couldn’t give away. They were 1/- shares and all of a sudden 
they went up in the market to 7/9. I happened to be staring at 
Joan the Wad. Pure imagination, you may say, but I thought 
1 saw her wink approvingly. I sold out, reinvested the money 
at greater protit and have prospered ever since.** 


J OAN THE \VAD*S achievements are unique. Never before was such a record placed before the 
Public. Ask yourself if you have ever heard of anything so stupendous. You have not. Results are 
what count, and these few Extracts from actual letters are typical of the many hundreds that are 
rc'ei^ed, and from which we shall publish selections from time to time. We unreservedly 
GU.ARANTEE that these letters were absolutely spontaneous, and the originals are open to inspection 
at JOAN’S COTTAGE. Send at once for full information about this PROVED Luck Bringer. You, 
too, may benefit in Health, Wealth and Happiness to an amazing extent. 


-SUNDAY GRAPHIC ** PICTURE PUZZLE. 

No. 175. — “ Dear Joan the W’ad, 1 received this week 
cheque for £71 8s. 7d. My share of the £1,000 Prize of 
the * Sunday Graphic * Picture Puzzle. I have been 
near winning before, but you have brought me Just 
the extra luck I wanted.*'— F. T. Salisbury. 

WON £153 178., THEN £46 10s. 3d. 

No. 191.—** Genuine account of Luck . . . since receiv- 
ing Joan the Wad ... 1 was successful in winning 
£153 17s. in the * People ' Xword No. 178 and also the 
* News of the W'orld ' Xword No. 280, £43 10s. 3d., 
also £1 on a football coupon, which is amazing in 
itself, as all the luck came in one week.*’— A. B., 
Leamington Spa. 

WINNERS OF £6 11s. Id. 

No. 195. — ** My father, myself and my sister had the 
pleasure of winning a C'.rossword Puzzle in the 
'Sunday Pictorial,’ which came to £6 11s. Id., which 
we put down to JO.\N THE W.*\D, and we thank her 
very much.**— L. B., Exntng. 

WON I’RIZE OF £13 ISs. 

No. 214.—** Arrival of your charm followed the very 
next day by the notification that I had won a prize of 
£13 13$. in a Literary Competition.**— F. H. R., 
WalHngtnn. 

** DAILY HERALD ** PICTURE CONTEST. 

No. 216. ** Since having received JOAN THE WAD 1 
received cheque,, part share in the ‘ Daily Herald 
Picture Contest £3 Is.** — M. E., Netting Hill. 


£30,000 WINNER. 

No. 222.—** Mrs. A of Lewisham, has just woo 

£30,000 and says she has a JOAN THE WAD, so please 
send one to me.**— Mrs. V., Bromley. 

FIRST PRIZE ** NUGGETS." 

No. 238.—** 1 have had some good luck since receiving 
JOAN THE WAD. I have won First Prize in 

• ANSWERS ’ * Nuggets.* 1 had JOAN THE WAD in 
February, and I have been lucky ever since.**— Mrs. 
N. W'., Wolverhampton. 

WON *• DAILY MIRROR ’* HAMPER. 

No. 245.—** I have just had my first win since having 
JOAN THE WAD, which was a * DAILY MIRROR * 
HAMPER.’’- E. M. F., Brentwood. 

WON ** NUGGETS " £300. 

No. 257.—** My husband is a keen Competitor in 

* Bullets ' and * Nuggets.* He had not any luck until I 
gave him JOAN I'HE ^^'AD, when the first week he 
secured a credit nott in * Nuggets ’ and last week 
FIRST Prize in * Nuggets * £300.— Mrs. A. B., Salford. 

CAN ANYONE BEAT IHIS ? 

No. 286. — '* Immediately after receiving my JOAN 
THE WAD I won a 3rd Prize in a local Derby Sweep, 
then 1 was given employment after seven months of 
idleness and finally had a correct forecast in Picture 
Puzzle * Glasgow Sunday Mail,* which entitles me to 
a share of the Prize Money." W. M., Glasgow, C.4. 


All you have to do is to send a Jdr stamp and a stamped addressed envelope for the history to 

33, JOAN’S COTTAGE, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL. 
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